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PREFACE. 



The campasiiien of this Volume ha$ been the 
result of a work in which I was some time ago* 
engaged— a Translation of the Memoirs of the 
(earned Huet^ Bishop of Avranches. Hawng 
thought it expedient to elucidate thai piece with 
an introductory view of the general state qflite* 
raiure at the period wheneehis career commenced^ 
I was necessarily led to cast an eye upon that of 
^our own country; and the cursory survey I took 
of it gave me an interest in the subject which, 
urged me to further enquiry. On tracing back^ 
wards the history of English erudition^ I soon 
came to two names which seemed to form an 
eray previously to which our contributions to the 
stock of critical literature were^ comparatively 
inconsiderable; whilst those names themselves 
were annexed to writings quoted and applauded 
by the most eminent contemporary scholars in 
Europe. These were Selden and Usher, men 

whose 
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vohose celebrity (that of the former^ especially y) 
was not confined to mere authorship; but who 
acted important parts in the church and state at 
a period of extraordinary interest in English 
history. I was therefore induced carefully to 
examine the extant narratives of their lives^ 
together' with the biographical documents af- 
forded by their own' writings; and this research 
.convinced mcj that a clear and unpryudiced 
account of the services they rendered to letters^ 
and of the conduct they pursued in the momen* 
tous transactums of their time^ might still be 
rendered worthy of the public notice. 

Suck a work I therefore undertook; and 
though fully sensible of my deficiencies as a 
Judge of the merit of their profound writings^ 
J thought I might without presumption place 
same reliance on the efficacy of long habits of 
cofUemplating the varieties of the human cha^ 
ractevy and freedom from the usual temptatums 
to disguise or misrepresentation^ in enabling me 
to performihe duties of an impartial biographer^ 



J. A. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The returning dawn of polite and critical 
literature which hroke out with so much 
splendour upon the horizon of Italy andv 
other countries on the continent, shed at 
its commencement only a faint light upon 
this island, remote as it was from the usual 
track of scholars, and little provided with 
helps and encouragements to learning, 
A general communication, indeed, be* 
tween the members of the clerical order 
was preserved by means of the court of 
Rome through the extent of that religion 
of which it was Ae center ; and the cul* 
tivation of the Latin tongue, as a neces- 
sary medium of inteircourse £br the trans- 
action of public afiairs, and as a common 
b language 
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works from Greek into Latin/ and wrote 
an daborate work on Latin grammar. 
ColeU founder of St Paul's adiool, Pace^ 
Grocyn, Latymer, and Lilye, are honour* 
ably mentioned by. Eraan us: but the La- 
tin grammar of the latter is the only ex- 
tant product of their learning. Lekmd, 
to whom Henry gave the title of his an- 
tiquary, was not only distinguished for 
the pursuits proper to that character, but 
published some Latin poems of consider- 
able elegance. The name of Sir Thomas 
More was well known on the continent, 
but chiefly by means of the writings of 
Erasmus; for his own compositions, ex* 
elusive of his Utopia, principally related 
to the polemics of his time. 

Wheii the, reformation of religion was 
making its progress^ translations of the 
scriptures into the vernacular tongues of 
Enrope ocqupiigd mady of the learnt in 
different countries. In England this task 
w«s first undertaken (after the time of 

WickHfTe) 
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Wickliffe) by Willktm TmdaU, a stpdent 
of both uiUTenities^ who had already ^ven 
proof (rf* his scholarship by the versioD of 
an cneatioii of Isocrates. This person, 
becoming a convert to the o|Moions of 
Luther, printed abroad, in 1526, a trans* 
lation of the New Testament ; and.aft«r* 
wajxb» with the assistance of Miks Cover'- 
dale (who was^a Dane) translated the Pen- 
tateuch firoiki the Hebrew. These works, 
though not without considerable roistaked^ 
eaduhited no small share of eruditicm, 
and made a commencement of that bibli* 
cal criticism for which so many Engli^ 
scholars have been distinguishecf. 

Sir John Cheke, nominated by Henry 
Greek professor at Cambridge, and af- 
terwards tutor to prim^ Edward, im- 
proved the knowledge of the Greek lan- 
^oi^ which he had acquired at home, 
by a residence in foreign countries. He 
inlrodiiced on his return a more correct 
jBttode of pronouncing Gr^k, whii^, 

though 
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though first opposed as an innovatioii by 
the bigotry of Gardiner, at lebgth erta- 
blished itself in the schools of this loog- 
dom. He published some Latin letters 
to Gardiner on this subject, which, yntU 
a few other LAtin compositions^ and a 
version frotn the Greek of Leo's .Milij 
tary Constitutions, are all theTemaining 
voudiers for his classical pfofibi^^ncyi^ 
Contcimpmary with bim ^^mstWdker Had-^ 
don, educated at €amibridge, and b^ pro- 
fessidn a civilian. He was an elegant 
Latin Writer; and a volume of hiscdm* 
positions, in verse and prose, under the 
title of ^' Lucubrationes G. Haddoni/' 
was published in 1567. ^ 

One of those who at this period seem9 
best to hsxve me^^ited the appellation of; a 
scholar, was Jbfm Kaye, otCahiSf hwfs, 
at Norwich in 1510. He received his 
education partly at Cambridge, and partly 
in Italy, several univermties- of which ^he 
visited for improvement O^ \M reium 

he 



\ 
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he e&gaged io the medical professioiu 
jdimag with it, as linaere had done, the 
piifaiits of a man of letters. He had 
aoquijned a.pure Latin style» together with 
a loritical knowledge of the Greek; and 
he employed much labour in correcting 
and cwament^ng upon ^the worksof Gan 
len^ a pact of which, principaUy amatxyni* 
caU.he edited at the Fr&benian; press in 
1544r. He has perpetuated hiSibame: by 
the foundatioQ of Caius college in Cam? 



The changes and oemtroversied in re^ 
ligion from the reign of Henry to the 
end of %hat of Elizabeth afforded, ample 
scope for theological studies; and many 
learned English divines appear during 
that period, who, howevetri chiefly con*? 
fiaed themselves to profesmonal topics^ 
and were Uttle known out of their own 
countfy . The refugeel^ ibr rdiigion, in- 
deed, in liie reign of Mary, formed con* 
nect£ons with many of the foreign pro* 

testant 
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tastdnt di vines^ and were equ&lly reqiecied 
for their learning and piety; but few of 
diem were contributors to the geneyal 
stock of literature. Bishop Jewel may 
peiliaps be regarded as an exception, 
whose ''Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land/' written in elegant Latin, and dis- 
pla3ring an intimate acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical history, excited much atten- 
tion on the continent, and was translated 
into several foreign languages. 

Learned education now became gene- 
ral among, persons of rank and the aspi- 
rants to public offices; and the female 
sex participated in mental cultivaticNi. 
The queens Mary and Elizabeth were 
both instructed in classical literature; the 
amiable and unfortunate Jane Grey was 
a proficient in it. The daughters of Sir 
Thomas Moore and Sir Anthony Cooke 
were distinguished for iheir learning. Se- 
veral of Elizabeth's ministers were well 
Ycraed in the writings of the smcients^ 

and 
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and were not backward in exhibiting their 
knowledge in their speeches and memo- 
rials. Stiil, however^ English scholar- 
ship was rather employed for use and or« 
nament at home, than engaged in the 
service of the republic of letters. 

The great IjyrdVerulam might, indeed^ 
be enumerated among the men of letters 
in bis day, had he not. so well merited tho 
higher title of the chief reformer of phi- 
losophy. His works^ mostly composed 
in Latin, of which langu^e he had a' free 
s^d4 eloquent, if not an accurate use, dis^ 
play a thorough acquaintance with Gre- 
cian philosophy and literature; and he 
might probably have appeared with ad- 
yantage as a critic on the writings of 
others, bad he not been so original in bb 
own. 

Sir Henry Savile, who was Greek pre- 
ceptor to Elizabeth, and afterwards ward- 
en of Merton college, and provost of 
Eton, appears to have been the first Eng- 

V lishman 
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lishman who distinguished himself as t^e 
editor of a considerable Greek work from 
an EngHsh press. This press was set up 
by himself at Eton ; and after the labour 
of several years he gave from it, in 1613, 
an edition of all Chrysostom's works, in 
8 vols, folio, with annotations by himself 
and by other learned coadjutors. Rdu 
tions of Xienophon's CyropsBdia and of 
one of Nazianzen's works, prooeed^ 
from the same press. He translated parts 
of Tacitus into English with notes, which 
last were rendered into Latin and pub- 
lished by Gruter. He further pefrpetu^ 
ated his name as a patron of science' by 
founding in his lifetime two professorships 
at Oxford, one for Geometry, the other 
for Astronomy. 

Among his assistants in preparing' the 
edition of Chrysostom, one of the most 
distinguished for learning was the Rev. 
John Boys, of whom an anecdote is re- 
lated which proves the attention paid to 

the 
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the i^dy of Greek in £lizabetli*8 reigiu 
When a feUaw of St. Johii'« xxillege in 
Cambrid^, he read a voluntary Greek 
lecture, in his own room olt four in the 
m(»rning^ which was attended by most of 
the fellows of the college* . Boys wa3 one 
of t)i^body of translatots of king James's 
Btble^ that at present ia use ; and' bis cblf 
ktibn « of fffi antieat i v^rsicsi of: the fboi 
Evangelists and the: Acbs^ wftli>Bezi^*s and 
others^ wa» pufali^d a&eir> his death. ; t 
The list of translators beftire meotioned 
would of course comprise hll the English 
tbeologiai^ of th^r time most emikient for 
learning ; yet although they were ibrty^ 
seven in number^ not a person .occurs in 
the list' (with the exception of H^enry Sa- 
vile, if the same with titie provost of Eton,) 
whose name is recorded as a contrrbutor 
to general liters^re. 

- Camden, as a historian and antiquary^ 
KMribe himsdif known, by his works/ com- 
posed in Latin, to the scholars 6a ihecon^l 

•^- tinent. 
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tinent He probably, however, possessed 
less erudition than his contemporary, 
Francis Godmn, bishop of Hereford, whose 
work, entitled '< De Praesulibus Angliae 
Commentarius," written in a pure Latin 
style, gave him a re^etable place among 
national ecclesiastical historians. It was 
followed by his Latin '^ Annab of the 
reigns of Henry VUL Edward VL and 
Mary;" and he established a claim tocri* 
tical learning of a more general kind by 
a Latin dissertation on the value of the 
Attic talent and Roman sesterce, annexed 
to Dn HakewilFs '^ Apology for Divine 
Providence," printed in 1630. Godwin 
comes in immediate contact with the two 
great names in English literary history 
which are the subject of this voli^me; 
and which appear to have had no other 
predecessors in their class, unless Thomas 
Lydiau to whom an article in the notes 
is devoted, be regarded as of a [»*ior date 
in the catalogue of learned author. 

From 
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From this brief account of the progress 
of letters in England to the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, it will be 
seen, that the reputation of the country 
as a conspicuous member of the literary 
republic was yet to form, when Selden 
and XJsHEB entered upon that course of 
profound enquiry into .topics of general 
erudition which at once gave them rank 
among the first scholars in Europe. From 
the period of their great publications the 
eyes of the learned have been turned 
upon this island; and a series of eniinent 
men (though not without some intervals), 
has amply verified the expectations that 
such leaders had excited*. 

* The sodden start of Great Britain into notice as a land 
otintellectual celebrity, was remarkable in another impoit<» 
ant parsait ; that of anatomy. When Harrey published his 
noble demonstration of the tme circulation of the blood 
(1628), none of his countrymen had be^n heard of m the 
Khools of that science. '' £x ea ipsa Anglia,'' says Haller, 
*' in qua hactenus anatome fere nulla fiierat» entitit notum 
artis lomen, Ojyos nomen ab ipso retro Hippocrate in medt* 
cina lecandam est/* Bihlioth. Anatom. 

THE 



THE LIFE 

OP . 

JOHN SELDEN, ESQ.* 



JoHir Sblden was bom on December 16» 
1384, at SalTington, near Tering in Sussex. 
He Iras the eldest son of John Selden, whom 
Wood (Athen. Oxwi.) terms ^* a sufficient 
plebeian/^ bj Margaret Baker, a branch of 
tbe knightly family of Baker in Kent, and 
an heiress. According to Wood, the father's 
proficiency in musio was the means of his 
obtaining a wife of superior condition to 
his own. Selden had two younger bro- 
thers who died in infancy; and one sister 
alone grew up with him to maturity. He 

* The prindpal authority for the blD^rsphical matter of 
this piece is the Life of Selden> in Latin, prefixed to the 
edition of all his works, by Dr. David Wilkins ; bat hts 
references have been carefully examined, and use has been 
made of all the additional notices relative to the transactions 
in which Selden was concerned, that could be met with. 

received 
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reoeiTed bis earij education at the ffee- 
scbool of Chichester, under the master, Hngh 
Barker, afterwards an eminent ciTil lawyer. 
His progress in the learned languages wai 
rapid, of whidi it is mentioned as a proof, 
that at the age of ten he composed a Latin 
distich which was cut in wood over the house 
in which he was bom, named LaciesL 

At that period the custom of sending 
to college youths destined to a literary pro- 
fession at an early age, still subsisted* ; and 
Selden was only fourteen when he was ad- 
mitted of Hart -hall in the univeisity of 
Oxford, with a recommendation from his 
scho<rimaster to his brother, Anthony Barber, 
ftllow of New<4X>llege. Another fellow of 
the same college, John Young, also assisted 
in his education. Although it is probable 
that one afterwards so highly celebrated fw 
erudition should have distinguished himself 
in his academical career, yet ao anecdotes 
are recorded to that purpose. His turn to 
profound and serious studies might indeed 

* Lord Borghley was sent to college in hu fifteenth 
year, and Lord Clarendon in his fourteenth. 

preclude 
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preclude any efibrts to render himself con- 
spicuous in those exercises which are best 
calculated for the display of early talents ; 
and imagination was never a fiiculty for 
which he wias remarkable. 

After a residence of four years at the uni- 
versity*, he removed to London, and in 1603 
was entered at Clifford's Inn. Having been 
there initiated into the forms of the common 
law, he changed his situation for the inner 
Temple in May 1604, with the intention of 
fitting himself for the bar. That he pursued 
his legal studies with due diligence he has 
sufficiently proved by his productions ; but 
the bent of his genius rather inclined him to 
closet researches into the history and anti- 
quities of tlie law, than to the practice of it 
as a pleader. Wood affirms that *^ he seldom 
or never appeared at the bar, but sometimes 
gave chamber counsel, and was good at con- 
veyancing.^^ This inclination was doubtless 
fostered by the friendship which he culti- 
vated with such m6n as Camden, (1) Spel- 

* Accordiog to Wood, Selden's admission at Hart-hall was 
m Michaelmas-term, 1600; and his stay at Oxford aboilt 
three years. 

c man, 
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and phrases was piled up without selection, 
it is also partly attributable to the bad taste 
of a pedantic age. 

Proceeding in the same track of historical 
research, Selden published, in 1610, two 
treatises, one in English, entitled Englandrs 
Epinonm; the other in Latin, entitled Jard 
Anglorum Fades altera. The former of these 
is the plan or sketch of the latter ; and the 
sc^pe of both is to give a deduction of Eng- 
lish law from the earliest times down to the 
reign of Henrj II. in the Latin work, and 
to John in the English. The Latin treatise 
is dedicated to Robert Cecil, earl of Salis- 
bury, then lord high •treasurer .of England. 
The dedication is followed by a preface, in 
which it would seem to have been the writ- 
er's object to employ all the uncommon 
phraseology and remote allusions that he 
l|ad picked up in his classical' reading, 
whence it is an almost perpetual enigma. 
The work itself chiefly consists of quotations 
from different writers, commented upon pa- 
ragraph by paragraph. It was printed, at 
the author's expence in London, and soon 
after was reprinted in Holland ; and it was 

translated 
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in encomiastic terms by Degory Whear in his 
" Method of reading History/' Hut Bishop 
Nicolson, in his ** Historical Library/' re* 
presents it as less satisfactory with respect to. 
the Saxon part of English affairs than it is 
usually thought to be; and indeed, from 
a short treatise hy a juvenile writer who 
could but just have entered uppn the wide 
field of enquiry which his subject presented, 
nothing very exact could be expected. As 
a specimen of the Latin style which he had 
at this time formed for himself, and the pe- 
culiarities of which never entirely left him, 
I shall transcribe two or three lines from his 
preface, which is addressed ^' Illustrissimis 
feelicissimas Angliee patriae Geniis et In- 
geniis/^ — " Frontes vestrum qui bifrontis 
Jani averso litatis ori, omnium exporrectas 
si habeam, feelicem me forte putem, sin 
aliquorum caperatas, hand infeelicem. — Cum 
ad propalaudos erronice erutos errores tot 
etiam e tonstrinis ubique prodeant Zoili, 
Momi, Corycaei — ^vestrum, vestrum, inquam, 
apolactizo judicium.^' If this manner of 
writing is partly characteristic of an author 
in whose memory an immense mass of words 
c 2 and 
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dally upon Its forms and eerNDonies as used 
in Englaad siace the Nomuuic(HM|oe8t« TUg 
tract was reprinted separately at London in 
1706. 

His reputation as a national antiquary was 
now so well established, that he was requested 
by his friend Michael Drayton, (4) the poet, 
to annej^ illustrations to his work entitled 
'^ Polyolbion,'^ well known as a chorogra'' 
pbical description of the counties of England 
in alexandrine Terse. In compliance with 
his desire, Selden wrote learned notes Upon 
the first eighteen Songs of this poem, whidi 
were published apart in 1613. In an address 
to the reader prefixed to these annotations 
he gives some articles of his antiquarian 
creed. He says, ** Being not very prodigal 
of my historical fadth, after explanation, I 
oft adventure on examination and censure. 
The author, in passages of first inhabitants, 
name, state, and monarchick succession in 
this isle, follows Geoffirey ap Arthur, Poly* 
chronicon, Matthew of Westminster, and 
such more. Of their traditions, for that ofie 
so much controverted, and by Cambro-Bri- 
tons still maintained, touching the Trojan 

Brute, 
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Bmte, J haye (but as an advocate for the 
mose) argaed, disclaiming it if alledged for 
my own opinion/^ On this it may be ob* 
served, that nothing so much distinguishes 
the superior order of antiquaries from tlie 
vulgar tribe of devotees to antiquity, asr free- 
dom from that fond and trifling credulity 
which disposes weak minds to acquiesce in 
all tbe tales that flatter local partialities, or 
the passion for wonders ; and we may be 
assured that a man of Seldeu's disposition 
would, in the progress of his enquiries, be 
cured of this foible, if ever he had given 
way to it. 

Drayton was not the only poet with whom 
he cultivated a familiarity. He was intimate 
with that father of the fraternity in his day, 
Ben Jonson, (5) who had learning enough 
to make himself respected by his literary co- 
temporaries, independently of his poetical 
qualifications. About this time he also ap* 
pears as the writer of commendatory verses 
in Greek, Latin, and English, prefixed to the 
" Britannia'sPastorals"of George Browne, (6) 
a young and promising poet in the s^me inn 
ofcourt with himself. Selden'swritingii prove 

him 
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bim to have been well read in tbe poetical 
works of antiquity; and the above-men- 
tioned circumstances shew his connections 
with the votariesof the Muse in his own time; 
jet his own attempts in this walk were so 
few and slight, and so manifestly repugnant 
to his genius, that we cannot but be surprised 
to see him placed so conspicuously in Suck- 
ling's ballad of ^^ The Sessions of the Poets/^ 
The subject of this effusion is the choice of 
a Laureat, under the presidency of Apollo 
himself; and the enumeration begins with 
Selden : 

There was Selden, and he !tat close by the chair. 

But as nothing is said of his poetical claims, 
it may be presumed that he was introduced 
on account of his scholarship, rather as an 
assistant to the judge, than a candidate. 

The circumstance of his being attacked 
about this time by a tedious and dangerous 
illness would scarcely merit notice, had he 
not himself ascribed his recovery to the at- 
tendance of Dr. Robert Floyd, better known 
by the name of Fludd, latinized by De Flue- 
tibus; a man of learning, famous in his time 

for 
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for attachment to the principles of the Rosy- 
crucian philosophy, in which he wrote a 
niiniber of treatises, most profoundly mysti- 
cal, but which were thought worthy of being 
controverted by such a man as Gassendi. 
Fludd is said in the practice of his profession 
to have used a kind of sublime jargon to his 
patients, which inspired their admiration and 
confidence; and it is not improbable that 
Selden himself might be a dupe to it. Very 
wise and learned men have been imposed 
upon by such arts. 

In 1614 he gave to the public his largest ' 
English work, and that which afibrds the 
most copious display of his profound research 
into the history and antiquities of his own 
and other modern countries. This was his 
treatise on Titles of Honour^ forming a quarto 
volunae. It is dedicated to his '^ most be- 
loved friend ^nd chamber-fellow, Mr. Ed- 
ward Heyward,'^ whom, in a subsequent 
edition, we find qualified as Edward Hey- 
ward, Esq. of Cardeston in Norfolk. The 
author, in his preface, declares his purpose 
to extend ^' from the highest title to gentry 
exclusively,^^ meaning by titles such as are 

primarily 
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primarily honorary^ not officiary. The work 
is divided into two parts : the first treating 
of the titles of honour which he denottinates 
supreme^ as belonging to thoi^ individuals 
who possess sovereign authority ; the second, 
of those which are termed suhordinate^ be- 
ing honorary creations by possessors of the 
former. Each part is divided into several 
chapters, which are a treasury of historical 
and antiquarian information^ often indeed 
digressive, but valuable and interesting to 
persons engaged in similar enquiries. Though 
the subject is general, and the examples are 
derived from all ages and countries, yet 
th^re is a particular reference to England ; 
whence the work is recommended by Bi- 
shop Nicolson to all who wish to acquire a 
knowledge of what concerns the degrees of 
nobility and gentry of this kingdom. It 
appears to have conferred a great additional 
reputation upon the author, who gave a se- 
cond edition in folio, with large additions, 
in 1631. On comparing the new preface 
and dedication of this edition with the ori- 
ginal ones, it is gratifying to observe how 
much in that period the writer's style had 

cleared 
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cleared itself from the obscurity and pedantry 
that had formerly" infected it — a proof that 
commerce with the world and habits of busi« 
ness are as necessary as the studies of the 
closet to proficiency in the art of writing. 
A third edition of ^ this work appeared in 
1672 ; and a Latin translation by Simon John 
Arnold was printed at Frankfort in 1606. It 
may be added, that it is regarded as of great 
legal authority upon these subjects. 

In 1616 Selden re-edited two ancient law 
tracts ; Sir John Fortescue (7) ^^ De Laudi- 
bus Legiim Anglise;'^ and the '^ Summse'^ 
of Sir Ralph de Hengham, (8) subjoining to 
both, notes explanatory and corrective. In 
the same year, on the promotion of Sir Fran* 
CIS Bacon to thet^hancellorship, he addressed 
to that great man A brief Discourse touch^ 
ing the Office of Lord Chancellor of Eng^ 
land; " coUected,^^ he says, " out of no obvi- 
ous monuments touching the antientest men- 
tion, conjunction, and division^' of the of- 
fices of Chancellor, and of Keeper of the 
Great Seal. It is proper here to relate, that 
Lord Verulam left a testimony of his high 
respect for Selden^s learning and judgment 

in 
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in his last will, by a direction that his advice 
should be taken concerning the publishing 
or suppressing of his manuscript treatises. 

The collection of voyages and travels en- 
titled '^ Purchases Pilgrimage/' (9) was about 
this time publishing, and the marginal notes 
annexed are cited by Gataker as Selden's. 
He also in 1617 communicated to Purchas 
a short tract Of the Jews someiimes living 
in England. It is remarkable that a man 
so free in general from prejudice and credu- 
lity should mention as an '^ usual crime^' 
committed by that people, the calumnious 
charge of their stealing a christian boy at 
Easter, circumcising, and then crucifying 
him — ^a tale manifestly invented to serve as 
a pretext for the detestable cruelties and ex- 
tortions occasionally in former times prac- 
tised upon that much-injured people. 

Our learned writer had hitherto displayed 
his erudition , chiefly on subjects connected 
with his profession and with the antiquities 
of his own country ; but in his next publi- 
cation he entered a field of literature, the 
culture of which placed him at once in the 
rank of the first scholars of the age, and in- 
troduced 
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troduced him to the men of letters through* 
out Europe. This was his celebrated work 
entitled De Diis Syris^ Syntagmata duo; 
of which the primary purpose was to treat 
on the £3ilse deities mentioned in the Old 
Testament, but with which he joined an 
enquiry into the Syrian idolatry in general, 
and occasional illustrations of the ancient 
theology of other heathen nations. It first 
appeared in 1617 ; and the curiosity of the 
learned having exhausted this edition in a 
few years, the Elzevirs in Holland were pre- 
paring to reprint the book, when the Rev. 
Louis de Dieu, a pastor and professor in the 
Walloon college at Leyden, wrote to Selden, 
requesting him to communicate his additions 
and corrections for the purpose, and ofiering 
his aid, and that of Daniel Heinsius, in con- 
ducting it through the press. This wa» 
brought to eiiect in 1627, and Selden in- 
scribed the new and much improved edition 
to Heinsius. 

This very learned treatise begins with 
Prolegomena, on the geography of Syria, on 
the Hebrew. tongue, and on the origin and 
progresii of the worship of a plurality of 

gods. 
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gods. It then proceeds to a separate discus-* 
sion of all the Syrian deities recorded in 
scripture and history, distributed into two 
syntagmata. That such a man as Selden 
would derive his materials for an enquiry of 
this kind from the original sources, will 
scarcely admit of a doubt ; yet after he had 
raised a host of enemies by his book on 
Tythes, next to be mentioned, one of the 
fiercest of them. Dr. Richard Mountagu, 
charged him with having borrowed the great- 
est part of his matter from the *• Semestria'^ 
of Peter Faber. ^elden, in the preface to 
his second edition, takes notice of the charge, 
and after solemnly denying the plagiarism, 
he refers to a comparison of the two works 
for his justification. From the letters of 
Louis de Dieu to him, prefixed to this edi- 
tion, it appears how highly his work was 
esteemed by the learned on the continent ; 
yet some mistakes, which -naturally intruded 
themselves in such a mass of recondite erudi- 
tion, were the subject of criticism. The 
judicious Le Clerc (Biblioth. Chaisie, t. vii.) 
has pointed out three particular sources of 
error in his work : 1. That in his illustrations 

of 
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of the history and theology of the Orientals 
he has cited without distinction authors Gon-» 
tersaat with and ignorant of the subject, 
amdng the latter of whom are especially the 
rabbinical writers, who make no scruple of 
supplying their deficiencies by falsehoods of 
their own invention : 2. that he, as well as 
other writers on the same topics, confounds 
the indigenous gods of the Greeks with those 
which they im)>orted from the Babylonians 
and Egyptians : 3. that these writers some* 
times adduce allegorical explanations of Gre« 
ciao fables, and attach certain mysteries to . 
thenif as if derived from the original histo^- 
riaii8« 

Besides the Leyden edition of this treatise, 
two others, printed at Leipzig in 1662 and 
1680, attested its reputation among fo« 
seigners* ; 

We are now to proceed to a memorable 
occurrence in the life of Selden, affecting 
him both as a writer and a citizen ; being the 
first occasion on which, besides the usual 
war&re incurred by. those who write on to- 
pics liable to controversy, he exposed him- 
self to a contest with ^^the po)vers that be'^— ^ 
.' . a con- 
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a contest always formidable to those whose 
only weapons are pen and ink, and whose 
only alternative becomes apology or patient 
endurance. 

The clergy, naturally solicitous to render 
their maintenance as secure as possible, had 
not been content to rest it upon the sense 
the laity might entertain of the utility of 
their profession, and the reasonableness of 
an adequate remuneration for their services^ 
but had endeavoured to implicate their 
claims with the sanctity of a religious obli- 
gation. They had therefore advanced the 
doctrine of the divine right of iytheSj as in- 
herited by the Christian priesthood from the 
Jewish, and derived to the latter from the 
patriarchal ages. This doctrine had been 
maintained by several English divines, and 
was beginning to be, regarded as fundamental 
to the establishment of a national church. 
Every claim by divine right is a limitation 
of human right, and must of consequence 
be regarded with jealousy by those whd are 
the depositaries and guardians of the latter. 
The body of lawyers, for this reason, seems 
never to have been favourable to this clerical 

doctrine ; 
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doctrine; and Selden may be supposed to 
have felt with his brethren on the subject. 
Further, his free and large enquiry into his* 
torical antiquities must hare apprized him 
of many instances of interested imposition, 
and inspired him with a desire for the detec* 
tion of fraud of every kind — ^the never*fail« 
ing effect of enquiry upon an ingenuous mind. 
^ These motives appear sufficient to account 
for his undertaking the work whidi was 
eventually the source of so much trouble 
and obloquy to him— 4iis History of Tythea^ 
published in 1618, with a dedication to Sir 
Robert Cotton. This dedication contains 
150 liberal a passage concerning the use of 
antiquarian studies, that I cannot forbear 
transcribing it. After making his acknow* 
ledgments to the baronet for his assistance 
in the search after historical truth, he adds : 
'^ For such is that truth which your huma* 
nity liberally dispenses ; and such is that 
which by conference is learned from you. 
Such, indeed, as if it were, by your example, 
more sought after, sO much headlong error, 
80 many ridiculous impostures, would not 
be thrust on the too credulous by those 
p which 
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which stumble on in the road, but neyer 
with any care look on each side or behind 
them; that is, those which keep th^ir under* 
standings always in a weak minority^ that 
ever wants the authority and admonitioq of 
a tutor. For, as on the one side, it cannot 
be doubted but that the too studious aiiec* 
tation of bare and sterile antiquity, which 
is nothing else but to be exceeding busy 
about nothing, may soon descend to a dotage; 
so on the other, the n^lect or only Tulgar 
regard of the fruitful and precious part of it, 
which gives necessary light to the present in 
matter of state, law, history, and the under- 
standing of good authors, is but preferring 
that kind of ignorant infancy which our short 
life alone allows us, before the many age$^f 
former experience and observation, which 
may so accuniulate years to us, as if we had 
lived even from the beginning of time/^ 

From the preface to this work we learn 
that the very rumour of ah intended History 
of Tythes had excited great alarm, of which 
he attempts to shew the little foundation;, 
at the same time not sparing kerai expressions 
of contempt for those who had declared 

by 
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by antioipation their detenmned hostility, 
. whatever were their *^ old ensigns of dissent* 
Ued gravity, the beard, the habit, and title/' 
He protests that ^^ it is not written to prove 
that tythes are not doe by the law of God ; 
nor written to prove that the laity may de* ' 
tain tbem ; nor to prove that lay hands may 
still enjoy appropriations ; in sum, not at all 
against the maintenance of the clergy. Nei* 
ther is it any thing, else but itself, that is, a 
mero narirative, and the Hisiwy of Tythei.^ 
He proceeds to argue the necessity of enquir* 
inginto matter of ftmt on these subjects, from 
the various instances of mistake, and of va« 
rt^ion of practice, which he specifies ; and 
here he makes those strictures on the igno« 
ranee of the clerical writers on tythes, al-* 
luding to those of this country, which gave 
saoh violent ofience to the body. He then 
gifes a summary of the matter of the subset 
quent work, and of the authorities whence 
it is taken ; and reverting to the unnecessary 
fears of the clergy respecting its tendency, 
he says, ^^ I dare confidently affirm that 
never before was there towards so much hui- 
man law positive fi)r the payment of whole 
tythes ol^served to public view as is here dis- 
D 2 covered." 
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covered/^ He notices an objection, farther 
made in regsrd to the author, ^^ What hath 
a common lawyer to do with writing of 
tythes V^ and offers reasons why the subject 
is still less suited to the divine and the ciri- 
lian. *^ But/' he concludes, ** neither indeed is 
it proper to any one alone of those that are 
commonly made professions. The truth is, 
both it, and not a few^ther inquiries of sub- 
jects too much unknown, fall only under a 
more general study ; that is, of true Philology, 
the only fit wife that could be found for the 
most learned of the gods. She being well 
attended in her tyKvuXm Imwinftatrat, or daily 
services of inquiry, by her two handmaids, 
curious diligence and watchful industry, dis* 
covers to us often, from her raised tower of 
judgment, many hidden truths, that, on the 
level of any one restrained profession, can 
never be discerned.^' This is a noble idea of 
the office and prerogatives of liberal scholar- 
ship, and the metaphor in which it is express- 
ed is worthy of the language of Lord Veru- 
lam himself*. The 

* It v^as indeed probably suggested by the following pas- 
sage in Bacon's Novum Organon : " Prospectationes fiunt a 
turribus, aat locis praealtis ; et impossibile est ut quis explo- 

rtt 
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Tbe plan of the work is thos laid down 
by the author : *^ The first chapter has what 
is, in best authority of the antients, belong* 
ing to those tythes paid before the Levitical 
law.. The second, the sereral kinds paid 
by the Jews under the law, and this from 
Hebrew lawyers. The third shews the pnac- 
tice of the Romans^ Grecians, and some other 
Gentiles, in paying and vowing them. Tfaen^ 
•the whole time of Christianity being quad- 
ripartitejy divided, with allowance of about 
twenty years more or less to each part, takes 
up the next four chapters, in which the 
practice of payment of tythes, arbitrary 
consecrations, appropriations, infeodations 
and exemptions of them, establishment of pa- 
rochial right in them, as also the laws both 
secular and ecclesiastick, with the opinions 
of divines and caponists touching them, are in 
their several times manifested. But so only, 
that whatsoever is proper to this kingdom of 
England, either in laws or practice, either of 
payment, or of arbitary consecrations, ap- 

ret remotiores interioris scientise alicujus partes, si stet su- 
per piano ejusdem scientiae, neqoe altibris scientise veluti 
specalam conscendau'' 

propriations, 
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piopriations, or infeodatioDs, or establish- 
ment of parochial right, together with a 
corollary of the antient jurisdiction whereto 
they have been here subject, is reserved all 
by itself to the next sev^i chapters/^ la 
Airther illustration of these topics, after 
some few copies, half written and half print- 
ed, were dispersed, the author added same 
sheets of a Remewy containing additional au- 
tiiorities and explanations, which he earnest- 
ly desires all his readers to peruse, and an*- 
nex to his work. Thus careful was he to he 
fortified with all the stores of his exten^ve 
reading, in ushering to the world a discussion 
which he doubtless foresaw was likely to 
undergo a rigorous and unfriendly scmriny. 
He could scarcely, however, have reckoned 
upon the degree of resentment he ai^ually 
experienced, and which, it is to be hoped, 
will be thought extraordinary and unjustifi*- 
able at the present day. Although he had 
obtained a licence to print the book from 
tjie archbishop^s chaplain, yet when the 
clergy, upon an attentive perusal, found that, 
without pretending to decide the question of 
divine right, he had so arranged the sum of 

authorities 
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antiiorities on each side, that the balaiice 
plainly preponderated against it, they com* 
plained to the king. 

James, who had a divine right of hiic own 
to maintain, and a great point of whose 
policy it was to strengthen the regal author 
rity by the ecclesiwtical, and who, inore* 
over, was food of interfering in all tbeologi** 
caf matters, summoned Seklen to appear 
before him in December 1618, at hii» palace 
of Theobald^s, where he was introduced to 
his Majesty by his friends Ben Jonson and 
Edward Heyward. In two conferences at 
Theobald^s and one at Whitehall he fiad 
much learned discourse with that monarch ; 
and by his deference and fanmility, and his 
promise to write something in explanation 
of certain incidental passages to which the 
royal examiner objected, he hoped that his 
Majesty ^s anger was pacified. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent his being called, on 
January 38, 16li, before some members of 
the High-Commission court, consisting of 
tbe archbishop of Canterbury (^bbot), the 
bishops of London, Winchester, and Ro- 
chester, and three laymen, before whom ha 

was 
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was induced to make the following declara- 
tion : 

*' My good Lords, I most humbly ac- 
knowledge the error which 1 have committed 
in publishing the History of Tythes ; and 
especially in that I have at all, by shewing any 
interpretation of holy Scriptures, by med- 
dling with Councils, Fathers, or Canons, or 
by, what else soever occurs in it, offered any 
occasion of argument against any right of 
maintenance, jure divinoy of the ministers of 
the Gospel 1 : beseeching your Lordships to 
receive this ingenuous and humble acknow- 
ledgment, together with the unfeined pro- 
testation of my griefe, for that through it I 
have so incurred both his Majestie^s and 
ybur Lordships^ displeasure conceived against 
mee in behalfe of the Church of England. 

" John Sbldbn.^*. 

Before this eminent person is censured for 
want of firmness on this trying occasion, 
candour requires us to cast a view on the 
terrific powers with which the court of High 
Commission, established by Elizabeth, and 

then 
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then subsisting in all its vigonr, was invested. 
^* The commissioners/' says Hume, Eliz. ch; 
IV. ^' were impowered to visit and reform 
all errors, heresies, schisms, in a word, to 
regulate all opinions, as well as to punish 
all breach of uniformity in the exercise of 
public worship. They were directed to make 
enquiry not only by the legal methods of 
juries and witnesses, but by all other meuis 
and ways that they could devise ; that is, 
by the rack, by torture, by inquisition, by 
imprisonment. Where they found reason to 
suspect any person, they might administer 
to him an oath called ex officio, by which he 
was bound to answer all questions. The fines 
which they levied were discretionary, and 
often occasioned the tptal ruin of the ofiender, 
contrary to the established laws of the king- 
dom. The imprisonment to which they con** 
demned any delinquent was limited by no 
rule but their own pleasure.'^ To confront a 
judicature thus anqed required no ordinary 
share of fortitude; and Selden seems to have 
thought that he did all that the cause of 
truth could demand, by avoiding any direct 
retraction of his opinion, or any acknow- 
ledgment 
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ledgment of error in his statements of fact. 
*^ I did most willingly acknowledge/' says he 
to an antagonist, ** that I was most sorry for 
the publishing of that history, because it had 
ofl^ded, and I profess still to all the world 
that 1 am sorry for it ; and so should I have 
been if 1 had published a most orthodox ca- 
techism that had oiiended : but what is that 
to the doctrinal consequences of it !'' If, in 
giving this turn to bis subscribed declara- 
tion, he may appear to have practised a 
little sophistry, and to have incurred the 
imputation of disingenuousness, what shall 
we say to the meanness, as well as the ty- 
ranny, of the prelates who chose this mode 
of silencing an author whose researches had 
touched upon, not a point of faith, but a 
' point in which their own pecuniary interests 
were concerned ? In all instances in which 
the arm of power is applied to for taking 
a controversy out of the proper jurisdiction 
of argument, and intimidating one of the 
parties, they who employ such unfair means 
are primarily chargeable ^ith the deviations 
from truth and integrity which may be the 
result. ' 

Besides 
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BeBides this forced submission of the writer, 
the book was prohibited bj the same autho- 
rity ; and while his hands were tied up frpm 
publishing any thing in his own defence, 
free liberty was given to every one who chose 
to attack bim or his history with all the vi- 
rulence of interested polemics. Of this he 
complainsin a letter, dated Feb. 3, 1610, to 
Edward Herbert (afterwards Lord Herbert 
of Cberbury), then ambassador to the court 
of France, to whom he transmits some ma- 
nuscript notes on the work of one of his cen- 
surars. He also affirms, in his ^* Vindicise 
Maris Oausi,^^ that at an audience of the 
king at the time when Mountagu was prepar- 
ing his confutation of the History of Tythes, 
his Majesty sternly forbade him to make any 
reply, using these words : *^ If you or any of 
your friends shall write against this confuta- 
tion, I will. throw you into prison :'' — a truly 
royal way of interposing in a literary con- 
troversy ! 

From a letter written by Selden to the 
Mai^uis of Buckingham, dated May 1020., 
it appears that he had been strongly urged 
by that favourite openly to declare lii» opi- 
nion 
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nion concerning the divine right of tythes. 
In this letter he states his reasons for declin* 
ing to pronounce upon the point, which he 
calls '^ a question merely of divinity •'' Re- 
peating the assertion that he is only a histo- 
rian of the subject, he proceeds to shonr the 
difficulties in virhich he would be involved by 
deciding either on one side or the other ; art- 
fully insinuating, that if he should determine 
in favour of the divine right, he would have 
the weight of authority against him ; and feel- 
ingly adverting to the consequences which 
bad already resulted from his being regarded 
as its opponent. A remarkable fact relative 
to the opinion of the church of England her- 
self on the subject is adduced in this piece. 
He says, ^' In a book written in behalf of 
all t^e clergy, especially of the bishops, by 
the . name of ' An Admonition to the Peo- 
ple,^ and printed by public authority, and 
by the late queen Eli^beth^s printer, in the 
twenty-second year of her reign, it is ex- 
pressly affirmed that it is an. error of the pa- 
pists to hold that tenths and offerings ar^ in 
the church jure divino^ and an^ongst their 
greatest and grossest errors.'^ 

Of 
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Of Seidell's antagonists on this occasion, 
the first who made his appearance was Sir 
James Sempil, a Scotch knight, who, in the 
Appendix to his book entitled '^ Sacrilege 
sacredly handled,'' Zoitcsl. 1619, made some 
strictnres upon that part of the history which 
treats on tythes as derivable from- the Old 
Testament. To these Selden drew up an 
answer, which he dispersed in manuscript 
among his friends, under the title of Jn Ad' 
numiiion to the Reader, of Sir James SempiPs 
Appendix., In this piece the knight's erudi- 
tion and reasoning are treated with a good 
deal of contempt; but both his name and 
his work would now be completely forgotten 
bad not this notice been taken of them. 
This knight was doughty enough to join the 
formidable name of Scaliger to that of 
Selden, in his animadversions. '* I would 
not willingly," says Selden, ^^ have been in 
his case that in Scaliger's lifetime thus should 
have offered to correct him." 

A more direct and angry assailant came 
forth in the same year, namely. Dr. Richard 
Tillesley, archdeacon of Rochester, who pub- 
lished *' Animadversions on the History of 

Tythes," ' 
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Tythes/^ chiefly relating to the legal part of 
that work. To this ^^ hot and busy doctor" 
Selden wrote a Repfy not less warm, copies 
of which he sent to his friends. In this is 
contained that explanation of the nature of 
his submission to the high commissioners 
(with which Tillesley had taunted him), 
which has been already quoted. 

An antagonist more formidable from his 
court interest was Richard Mountagu, after- 
wards bishop of Chichester, and finally of 
Norwich ; a man of extensiye learning, but 
harsh in his manners, and intolerant in his 
principles. He published in 1631 ^^ DiatribsB 
upon the- first Part of the late History of 
Tythes/' dedicated to the king, who pro- 
tected it, as above-mentioned, by forbidding 
any reply on the -part of the person attacked. 
it was a kind of supplement to TiUesley^s 
work, taking up that part of the subject 
which he had left untouched. Neither to this, 
therefore ; nor to ** An Answer to the Jewish 
Part of Mr. Selden's History of Tythes,'' 
by Stephen Nettles, Oxford^ 1035; nor to 
William Sdater's '* Arguments about Tithes/' 
did Selden ttiake any reply ; and he closed the 

controversy 
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controTosy on his part with a short paper 
entitled Of my Ptarpa$e and End tn writing the 
Histoiy of Tythe$. In this he reasserts that 
the work in question is purely historical, and 
that he had no intrattion by it to subvert 
the doctrine of the divine right: and he 
warmly denies any felsification of his antho« 
ritira with which he had been charged, offer- 
lAg to incar the forfeitnre of his books if sQch 
a thing can be proved against him. 

Upon the whole view of this controversy^ 
it will probably be the opinion of the enlight* 
ened clergy of the present day, that their 
predecessors displayed both an illiberal and 
a needless jealousy with respect to a doctrine 
that can never be made so clear to the laity, 
as to become a solid foundation for their 
claim to an adequate maintenance; and that 
Selden, whatever were his intention, has done 
them mor« service by establishing their legal 
right to ty thes, than injury by bringing into 
qu^tion their divine right. This was the 
opinion at the tin^ of his friend Dr. Lang^ 
baioe ; and certainly, if the claims of the 
clergy are placed upon the same footing with 
the right of individuals to their estates, they 

can 
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can have little cause to fear or to eomplain* 
It is probable, however, that from this pe« 
riod Selden was regarded as little friendly 
to the order ; and that the persecution he 
had undergone left his mind in an exaspe* 
rated state, which rendered him still more 
inimical to tyrannical exertions of regal and 
ecclesiastical authority. With respect to the 
merit of his work> we canno^t but smile M 
the ndiveti of his clerical critics, who repeat 
from one to another, that the History of 
Tythes was that of all his writings which 
most injured his reputation, and was judged 
most unworthy of him. Apparently, it ex- 
hibits all the depth of research and copious- 
ness of information for which he was distin- 
guished. 

The pieces which Selden composed by way 
of atonement to king James, curiously exem- 
plify some of that learned monarches theolo- 
gical opinions. The first relates to the fa- 
mous number 666, of the attempts to calcu- 
late and apply which he had spoken with 
some contempt in his book. But as the king 
himself had tried his conjectural powers that 
wajr, he thinks it necessary to restrict his 

censure 
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censure of this ^' trifling boldness/' as he 
bad called it, and treat with some respect 
the ancient solution of Amnm§, and some mo- 
dern attermpts to support it, especially ** a 
most acute deduction'' of his Majesty's own; 

The second is a short passage relative to 
Calvin's judgment oa the book of Revela- 
tions,, of which that reformer had said, that 
^' he knew not at all what so obscure a 
writer meant;" a sentence which Selden had 
pronounced ^^ equally judicious and modest." 
This had given oflfence to his Majesty, who, 
in '^ his most divine and kingly Premonition 
to all Princee^ and States of Christendom," 
had taken upon himself to interpret this 
difficult book. Our embarrassed author is 
therefore obliged to say, that though he com- 
mended Calvin for his modesty on the occa- 
sion, he did not intend to imply that such 
a declai^tion would become all men, as if 
all were equally incapable of comprehend- 
ing ^St. John's meaning; and he proceeds to 
term his Majesty's interpretation >^ the clear- 
est sun among the lesser lights." 

The thiid is a treatise '' Of the Birth-day 
;of our Saviour," occasioned by an exception 

E taken 
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taken bj his Majesty s^ainst a passage of 
Selden's Review of the fourth chapter of his 
Uistoiy of Tythes. Speaking of the Cle* 
mentine Constitutions as containing an ex- 
press direction that the birth*day of Christ 
should be celebrated on the ft5th of Decem- 
ber, he thence drew an argument against the 
authenticity of those Constituticms, inasmuch 
as the Celebration on that day was not adopted 
in the eastern church till it was borrowed 
from the western about four hundred years 
after Christ; and he farther quoted the opi- 
nions of some writers who questioned whe- 
ther that day was the true anniversary of his 
birth. As it was one of the characteristics 
of the Puritans, the objects of James's utter 
abhorrence, that they made a scruple of ob- 
serving Christmas, and other church faoli* 
days, his Majesty, was mucii displeased at 
the apparent countenance given them by 
Selden's authority, and urged him to repair 
the mischief by a treatise on the suligect. In 
consequence of this iiyunction, '^ according 
to what his Majesty's most learned directions 
had taught him,'' he]Hoceeds, man elabo- 
rate chronological dissertation, to ^' declare 

the 
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the certainty of that feast, as it is at this 
daj observed, even from the eldest of the 
christian times/^ 

The three preceding tracts were humbly 
presented to the king, with an address, 
which cannot be read without a verj paia- 
fnl sense of the degradation incurred bj 
literature when brought in collision with 
power, unless supported bj a proper sense 
of its own dignitjr. In the whole of this 
sacrifice made to the will and prtjudices of 
the soverei'^n, we discern that ^^ indulgence 
to hiu safety" which Lord Clarendon men- 
tions as a feature in the character of Selden; 
yet a pliability of this kind, proceeding 
from natural timidity, and operating only 
defensively, is much less culpable in a moral 
estimate, than that spontaneous assumption 
of unreal sentiments and opinions which we 
too often see practised for profit or advance- 
ment. 

This ecclesiastical storm had scarcely sub- 
sided, and its victim been restored to his 
usual course of tranquil study, before he be- 
canie involved in those civil contests which, 
commencing. under the weak and. wavering 

; £ 2 government 
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government of James, brought his successor 
to' the block, after the subversion of the con- 
stitution in church and state. 

The parliament which the king's necessi- 
ties had compelled him to convoke in 1621, 
opened with representations of grievances, 
which multiplied to such a degree, that James 
was brought into a very ill humour with an 
assembly which continually displayed a more 
determined opposition to that arbitary power, 
which his theoretical conceptions of regal 
authority led him at times to' exert. On 
their meeting again in Novembier after a re- 
cess, the commons prepared a remonstrance 
to the king respecting the affairs of the Pa- 
latinate, the intended 4narriage of prince 
Charles to the Infanta of Spain, and thie 
dangers from .the popish party at home ; with 
which he was so much exasperated, regarding 
it as an interference with his undoubted pre- 
rogative, that in a letter to the Speaker be 
sharply reprimanded the House for its pi«. 
sumption, and positively forbade it to med« 
die with affairs of state that did not belong 
to it. Experience of the mutability and want 
of firmness of this prince had so impaired his 

authority^ 
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authority in the eyes of his subjects, that bis 
letter had no other effect than to produce 
dnotber remonstrance, in which the com- 
moDS maintained their right to interpose 
tbeir advice in matters of government, and 
to ii$e freedom of speech, as privileges trans* 
mitted to them by their ancestors, and a 
part of the constitution of the realm. The 
anger of James was not likely to be appeased 
by this spirited proceeding. He made a 
reply to their remonstrance, in which he 
persisted in enjoining them to keep within 
their proper sphere, v and not to touch upon 
his prerogatives; and concluded with dis- 
allowing tbeir claim to their privileges by 
right of inheritance, asserting them to have 
been derived from the grace and })ermission 
of bis predecessors and himself, and therefore 
'^ rather a toleration than inheritance;^' and 
intimating that he should allow them only 
so long as the commons should contain them- 
selves within the limits of their duty. 

The crown and the parliament were. no\y 
at issue on the most important constitutional 
question that could occur; and it required a 
much stronger hand than James's to repref^ 

the 
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the elastic spirit of freedom. The commons, 
on December 18th, entered upon their jour- 
nals a protestation, in which thej reasserted 
their claims to liberty of speech and inter- 
position with their advice, and declared 
**that the liberties, franchises, privileges, 
and jurisdictions of parliament are the an- 
cient and undoubted birth-right and inhe* 
ritance of the subjects of England/' The 
king, informed of this measure, held a privy- 
council, at which he sent for the commons^ 
journal, and with his own hand erased their 
protestation, and soon after dissolved the 
parliament. 

Selden was implicated in these memorable 
proceedings in the^ following manner. Being 
consulted by the parliament on the ancient 
privileges of that body, he largely discoursed 
on the subject before the house, arid giving 
way to his feelings, digressed to the imminent 
dangers from popery, and the injurious prac- 
tices of the courtiers in alienating the king's 
affection from the parliament. He was also 
either the framer or the adviser of the ob- 
noxious protestation. On these accounts, 
when the king, after the dissolution of par- 
liament, 
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Kament, thought proper to manifest his re- 
sentment against the advocates of the popular 
cause by imprisoning some of the most dis- 
tinguished among them, Selden was one of 
those selected for this honour. His confine- 
ment was, however, by no means rigorous, 
for he was committed to the custody of one 
of the sherifl^ of London, who kept him in 
his own house, and treated him, as he ac- 
knowledges, in a "Very friendly and liberal 
manner. He was, however, ' debarred the 
society of his friends, and restrained from 
the free use of books; but obtained by his 
keeper^s indulgence the perusal of two works 
which he particularly requested, the " Alex- 
iad^^ of Anna Comnena, of which he trans- 
lated the first books into Latin^ and the 
manuscript history of the monk Eadmer, 
which he afterwards published. When he 
had passed 'five weeks in this manner, he was 
summoned before some lords of the privy- 
council; where some captious questions be- 
ing put to him respecting the jurisdiction of 
parliament, he was protected, by Lancelot 
Andrews, bishop of Winchester, whom he 
has recorded as the only prelate who approved 

his 
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his History of Tythes. (10) The king's re- 
sentment against Selden and his fellow-suf- 
ferers, which some courtiers had attempted to 
aggravate, being now mollified, or, perhaps, 
bis apprehensions of the result being excited, 
they were all discharged upon their petitions. 
. This is Selden^s own account of the matter 
in the Vifidicue consequent on the publication 
of his *• Mare Clausum/^ But from a, letter 
of Bishop Williams (afterwards archbishop 
of York) at that time lord-keeper of the seals, 
to the Marquis of Buckingham, published in 
that prelate's life by Dr. Hacket, it appears 
that he solicited and obtained the bishop^s 
interest with the all-powerful favourite Buck- 
ingham; and also that he advanced a plea 
for forgiveness scarcely reconcileable with 
the preceding statement of his conduct in the 
parliamentary contest with ^he crown. The 
letter is further curious as affording a view 
of the character which this learned man 
then sustained among his countrymen. Wil* 
liams, having first interceded for the Earl of 
Southampton, then under his own custody, 
proceeds thus : 

^^ Now poor Mr. Selden falls to the same 

letter 
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letter of mercy, and hombly petitions your 
Lordship^s mediation and fiiTour. Ue and 
the world take notice of that favour your 
Lordship hath ever afforded my motions: 
and myself, without the motion of any, da 
so address my language to intreat for him. 
The which I do the more boldly, because, by 
his letterinclosed, he hath absolutely denied 
that ever he gave the least approbation of 
that power and judicature lately usurped by 
the House of Commons. My Lord, the man 
hath excellent parts, which may be diverted 
from an affectation of pleasing idle people, 
to do some good and useful service to his 
Majesty. He is but young, and it is the first 
offence he ever committed against the king. 
1 presume therefore to leave him to your 
Lordship^s mercy and charity .'' 

Unless by ^^the power and judicature usurp* 
ed by the House of Commons^^ some claim 
be understood additional to the assertion of 
privilege made in its protestation^ it is not 
easy to comprehend how, without equivoca- 
tion, Selden could disavow the sanction he 
bad given to its proceedings. In his " Vin- 
diciae*' (written, indeed, long after, when he 

could 
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could speak freely,) he seems proud to asso- 
ciate himself with the ^^ men of raiik, lovers 
equally of the royal prerogative, and of the 
just liberty of their country/* who sufiered 
with him on this occasion. It is, moreover, 
apparent that he had offended the king, 
wliich must have been by some support he 
had afforded to popular principles. We may 
remark, that the letter-writer suggests a trial 
with him of that method of bringing over a 
rising man of talents and vigour to the service 
of the court, T^hicfa has so often been prac- 
tised with success. But if ever tried in his 
case, it failed ; for though he had not the 
.spirit of a martyr, he was not mercenary. 

In this year, Selden, by order of the Hous3 
of Lords, drew up a manuscript tract entitled 
The Priviledge of the Baronage. This is a 
short piece, divided into two sections : the 
first considering the barons collectively as 
forming an estate in the upper house : the 
second considering them singly as barons. 
It was published in 1642. 

About the same time, or somewhat later, 
he employed himself in composing a tract on 
Hie Judicature of Farliament, which was not 

printed 
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printed till 1681, after his death. It consists 
of several chapters referring to different mat- 
ters belonging to parliamentary judicature, 
as determined bj cases and precedents ; but 
the author, by refraining from the publication 
of the work, seems to ha%'e regarded it as in« 
complete ; and it has been judged scarcely 
worthy of the name of Selden. 

There is published in Birch's edition of 
Lord Bacon's works (vol. iii. p. 616,) a letter 
from Selden, dated Feb. 19, 1621, u hence 
it appears that he had been consulted by that 
great and unfortunate man, whether the judg- 
ment given against him in the parliametit of 
that y^ar, which occasioned his disgraceful 
fail, were good in law, since the proclamation 
for its assembling had denominated it a 
convention^ and not a session. Selden gives 
his opinion that the parliament must be con- 
sidered as a session ; and that even were it 
only a convention, the judgment of the up- 
per house would not be invalidated thereby, 
since it was given by virtue of its authority 
as a supreme court of judicature. But he 
thinks that the judgment is rendered of no 
force, because there is no record of it ; for the 

commons 
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commons had exhibited their decjaration. 
upon paper, upon which the lords proceeded 
to judgment verbally ; and the notes of their 
judgments are taken by the clerk in the 
journal only, which of itself is no record. 
Thd opinion is stated at length in the letter; 
and Bacon^s application proves the high 
esteem he had for Selden's knowledge of par- 
liamentary law, though it does not appear 
that he chose to avail himself of the irregu-* 
lanty pointed out. In fact, he rested all his 
hopes of return to employment and favour 
upon the merit of past services to the crown, 
and a humble submission to his punishment. 
In leeS Selden edited the work of Eadmer, 
the qnonk of Canterbury, entitled ^^ Historiae 
Novorum, sive sui Seculi, lib. vi.^' cx>ntain- 
ing a relation of the public transactions 
under William I. and II. and Henry I. from 
the year 1066 to 1122. Selden dedicates the 
volume to Bishop Williams, to whom he ac- 
knowledges himself under great obligations. 
In a preface he gives some account of the 
author, whom he distinguishes from Eadmer, 
abbot of St. Alban^s, with whom he had been 
confounded by Bale and Pits ; and he sub- 
joins 
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joins notes, and a spicilegi urn. These afford 
mach curious matter, legal and historical ; 
particularly the laws and custams granted to 
the English bj William I. after the conquest, 
copied in law French, with a Latin transla- 
tion. By this publication Selden obtained the 
general applause of the learned ; both friends 
and enemies perhaps being well pleased to see 
him return to studies which did not involve 
any topic of modern dispute. To this immu- 
nity be seems to allude in the motto affixed 
to his Not€e et Spicilegium: 

Securus licet iEneam Rutulumque ferocem 
Committas: nulli gravis est percussua Achilles. 

When James found it necessary again to 
summon a parliament, February 162i, Sel- 
den was elected one of the representatives 
for the borough of Lancaster. By what par- 
ticular interest, or whether in consequence of 
a canvas, or through his general reputation, 
he obtained this seat, we are not informed : 
probably, his being known as an able sup- 
porter of popular rights, and a sufferer in the 
eause, pointed him out to the electors at a 
time when the House of Commons was re- 
garded- 
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garded as the great barrier against the claims 
of regal prerogative, and members were cho- 
sen rajther for their public principles than 
their private connections. The session, how- 
ever, proved an unusually quiet one. The 
king, having quarrelled with the court of 
Spain on account of the breach of the nego- 
ciation respecting the Infanta, and being en- 
tirely under the influence of Buckingham, 
who was actuated by private resentment 
against that court, was obliged in some de- 
gree to give way to the national feelings, and 
assume a warlike posture; while his pecuni- 
ary wants, and the favourite's present desire 
of popularity, produced the redress of some 
grievances, and a general spirit of concilia- 
tion. The commencement of Selden's se- 
natorial career is therefore npt to be traced 
by any record of public transactions, except 
that of being a member of some committees ; 
and he is supposed to have passed the two 
years of his first parliamentary service chiefly 
in literary piirsaits. 

That hie was closely occupied at this period, 
may be inferred from a remarkable circum- 
stance attending hisconnection with the innpf 

court 
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court of which he was a member, and which 
is thus recorded in the register of the Inner 
Temple. *' Whereas an order was made at 
the bench-table this term, since the last par- 
liament*, and entered into the bnttery-book 
in these words : Jovis 21 die Ociohr. 1624, 
Metnarandumi That whereas John Selden, 
Esq. one of the utter barristers of this house, 
was in Trinity term last chosen reader of Ly« 
on^s Inn by the gentlemen of the same house, 
acciNrding to the order of their house, which 
he then refused to take upon him, and per- 
form the same, without.some sufficient cause 
or good reason, notwithstanding many cour* 
teous and fair persuasions and admonitions 
by the masters of the bench made to him 4 
for which cause he having been twice con- 
Tented before the masters of the bench, it 
was then ordered that there should be a n« 
recipiatur entered upon his name, which was 
done accordingly ; and in respect the bench 
'Was not then full, the further proceedings 
concerning him were respited until this term. 
Now this day being called again to the table, 

* The wttirtgs of the Masters of the Bench in that Inn are 
iK> termed. * * \ . 

he 
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he doth absolutely refuse to read. The mas* 
ters of the bench, taking into cotisideration 
his contempt and ojflence, and. for that it ^is 
without precedent that any man elected to 
read in Chancery has been discharged in the 
like case, n]i,uch less has with such wilfulness 
refused to read the same, have ordered; that 
he shall presently pay to the use of this house 
the sum of £iiO for his fine, and that he stand 
and be disabled ever to be called to the bench, 
or to be a reader of this house. Now at this 
parliament the said order is confirmed: and 
it is further ordered, that if any of this house, 
which hereafter shall be chosen to reiad in 
Chancery, shall refuse to read, every such 
offender shall be fined, and be disabled to be 
called to the behcfa, or to be a reader of this 
house/^ 

As we have no other account of this mat* 
ter, we are left to conjecture the reasons for 
his pertinacious' and unprecedented reftisal 
to comply with' the customary rules of the 
society to whicli he belonged. Possibly he 
might regard it ais infra dignitatem for one of 
bis high literary reputs^tion, and a member 
of parliament, to lecture upon common pro-' 

fessional 
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fessional topics. It may, indeed, seena ex- 
tniordinarj that at a time when parliamentary 
duties werepecaiiarly imperative, they should 
not be considered as superseding an inferior 
obligation. Whatever the case were, the 
resentment of the society was not perma- 
nent ; for in. 1632 an order is registered for 
rendering him « capable of any preferment 
in that house, any fornier act of parliament 
notwithstanding; and he was called to the 
bench at the Michaelmas following. 

In March 1625 James died, and Charles I. 
succeeded to the throne. .Bred in the highest 
notions of royal authority, lofty and precipi- 
tate in his temper, implicitly confiding in 
the unprincipled favourite of the former 
reign, the Duke of Buckingham, and sub- 
missively attached to his clergy, he appeared, 
to those who could look beyond the flattering 
pageantry of a qew reign, inevitably doomed 
to inherit, with the crown, those contests 
with the rising spirit of liberty which his 
father had so rashly provoked. His marriage 
with a Roman-catholic princess, to whom 
the education of a future progeny during all 
the early years of life had been preposterously 
p committed. 
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committed, gave even additioiml came lor 
those alarms lespecting popery hj which 
the nation had been haunted mider the mi« 
steady government of James. 

In the new parliament which was assembled 
soon after the king's accession, Selden had a 
seat as one of the representatives of Great 
Bedwin. The Honse of Commons immedi« 
atelj entered upon the consideration of griev* 
ances, and seemed determined to supply the 
wants of the crown with a sparing hand till 
they should be redressed. Charles therefore, 
after a short session, dissolved the parliament 
with marks of displeasure. 

A second parliament was convoked in the 
following February, in which also Selden had 
a seat ; and here we first find him taking 
part against the court by giving, in concert 
with Wentwortli, Noy, and some others, an 
opinion preparatory to the meditated attack 
of the commons upon the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, namely, *^ that common fame is a 
good ground of proceedings for that House.^^ 
In consequence of this determination, thir- 
teen articlesof accusation were framed agaitist 
the duke ; , and eight members of the House, 

of 
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of whom Selden was one, were deputed to 
enlarge upon them in an impeacbnledt before 
the lords. The part assigned to him was to 
speak on the fourth and fifth articles, relat- 
ing to the duke's neglect of duty in his office 
of admiral, and to a nefarious transaction 
respecting a French ship, which was detain- 
ed, and goods to the value of .£20,000 taken 
out of her, and delivered to a 8er>'ant of the 
dnke^s, who kept tHem and still detained the 
ship. It cannot be doubted that these topics 
were cominitted to Selden in consequence of 
the attention he was known to have bestow- 
ed upon maritime subjects in composing his 
"Mare Clausum,"' which treatise, though 
not yet published, had been presented in 
manuscript to King James. The heads of his 
arguments on this occasion are preserved, 
which are chiefly historical, relating to the 
office of admiral, as guardian of the jseas 
round England and within its jurisdiction, 
and also to the maritime law of nations. 
There appears little in the speech to bring 
the (charges home to the duke ; and further 
proceedings were stopped by the dissolution 
of parliament, which took place in June 1636. 
F 2 Tlie 
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The king, having thus deprived himself of 
the legal means of raising money, had re- 
course, by advice of his privy-council, to 
various arbitrary measures, such as the levy- 
ing of tonnage and poundage by his own 
authority, a forced loan, and a benevoleuce. 
In order to induce the subjects quietly to, 
comply with these requisitions, the court 
divines were called upon to lend their aid, 
by preaching up the religious duty of passive 
obedience to the will of the sovereign. One 
Dr. Sibthorp, in a sermon delivered at the 
assizes at Northampton, entitled *^ Religious 
Obedience,'^ proceeded so far as to assert 
** that the king might make the laws, and do 
what he pleased.'^ On applying for a licence 
for the printing of this discourse to Abbot, 
archbishop of Canterbury, that prelate, whose 
doctrine and character caused him almost to 
be ranked among the puritans, gave hiin a 
refusal (for which he was suspended from hi$ 
functions) ; upon which Sibthorp addressed 
himself to Laud, bishop of London. His 
chaplain. Dr. Worral, a learned man, but of 
an unsteady disposition, signed an imprinut" 
tur; but not satisfied with what he had done, 

he 
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he sent.the sermoa to Selden, requesting his 
opinion of it. Selden was too caatious to 
commit this to' writing; but sending for 
Worral, he said to him, '^ What have you 
done? You have given your sanction to a 
work fiill of erroneous principles, which, if 
they were true, would abolish all ideas of 
meum et iuum^ and leave no man in Eng- 
land possessed of property . Vi hen the times 
shall change, and the late transactions shall 
be scrutinized, you will gain a halter, instead 
of promotion, for this book.'' The poor 
chaplain in great alarm then begged Selden's 
advice as to what he should do, since his 
name was subscribed to the licence ; upon 
which he was directed to erase the letters so 
completely that not a tittle should remain 
apparent. 

Concerning this policy of the church and . 
crown leaguing against the people, it is ob- 
vious to remark, that it necessarily exposes 
both to equal hazard, when arbitrary mea- 
sures become so intolerable as to bring on 
some violent political change ; and one who 
impartially contemplates the conduct of the 

prelates, 
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prelates, and the doctrines promulgated bj 
the episcopal church, during the early part 
of Charles's unhappy rei^n, will scarcely 
wonder at the destruction of an.ecclesi0stical 
iestablishment which showed itself systemati- 
cally hostile to constitutional liberty. Many 
firm loyalists, who drew the sword for Charles 
when the fatal breach occurred, were so much 
displease^ with the churchmen for their share 
in bringing on extremities, that they were 
inclined to sacrifice the prelacy in order to 
save the king ; and if Charles was a martyr 
to episcopacy, the bishops were not less vic- 
tims to their attachment to unlimited mo* 
narchy. 

The forced loan, which was a principid part 
of the new ways and means, was levied with 
great rigour; and several gentlemen who re- 
fused to contribute to it were comimitted to 
prison, five of these being brought by ka^ 
beas carpus to the court of King's Bench, took 
exceptions to the return sent with them, 
^' for that it had not the cause of their oom*- 
mitm^nt, but of their detainer in prison per 
tpeciale mandatum regis^ which is no partioo- 

lar 
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Ur canM/^ and thmr coonsel prajedtbat they 
might be veleased and discharged*. One of 
those counsel was Selden, who held an arga* 
meiit» Not. 23, 1607, in fovour of Sir Edward 
Harapden, one of the prisoners. This is in« 
serted in his wcH*k8, and the most important 
part of it is what relates to the matter of the 
return, namely^ the imprisonment per speciaU 
mandatum Tegi$y without any cause expressed* 
Selden says on this subject, ^^ The statute of 
Magna Cbarta (that statute wbieh,^ if it were 
fully executed', every man would engoy his 
liberty better than he does,) sayeth expressly. 
No freeman shall be imprisoned without due 
process of law: Nullus Uher homo eapkUur 
vel impmoneiur nin p^ legem iernB. My lord, 
I know these words, leg$m ierraj do leave the 
question where it was, if the interpretation of 
the statute were not. But 1 think, under your 
lordship^s favour, there it must be intended 
by due course of law to be either by present* 
ment, or by indictment. My lord, if the 
meaning of the words per. legem terra were 
but, as we used to say, according to the law, 

«Whitelock'sJfemori^/. 

which 
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which leav^es the matter very uncertain, and 
per speciale mandaium^ &c. be within the 
meaning of these words, according to the law, 
then this act had done nothing. The act is, 
no freeman shall be imprisoned bat by the 
law of the land : if you will understand these 
words, per legem ierriBj in the first sense, this 
statute shall extend to villeins as well as to 
freemen ; for if I imprison another man's yil« 
lein, the villein may have an action of false 
imprisonment. But the lords and the king 
(for then they both had vilieins) might im- 
prison them, and the villein could have no 
remedy. But these words in the statute, per 
legem ierne^ were to the freeman, which 
ought not to be imprisoned but by due pro- 
cess of law ; and unless the interpretation 
shall be this, the freeman shall have no pri- 
vilege above the villein. So that I conceive, 
my lord, these words, per legem terra, must 
be here so interpreted as in 42 Eliz. The 
bill is worth observing: it reciteth, that di- 
vers persons, without any writ or present- 
ment, were cast into prison, &c. ; that it 
might be enacted that it should not be so done 
hereafter. Thft answer there is, that it is an 

article 
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article of the Great Charter this sliould be 
granted : so that it seems the statute is not 
taken to be an explanation of that of Magna 
Charta, but the ver j words of the statute of 
Magna Charta*.'^ 

This reasoning, however, and that of the 
other counsel, was ineffectual. The opinion 
of the court was, ^^ That the return was 
positive and absolute by the king's special 
command, and the signification of it by the 
lords of the council is only to inform the 
court. And that the habeas corptu is not to 
return the cause of the imprisonment, but of 
the detention in prison ; that the matter of 
this return is sufficient, and the court is not 
to examine the truth of the return, but must 
take it as it is.'' The gentlemen were there- . 
fore remanded to prison, and were not libe- 
rated till it was resolved to call a new parlia- 

♦ II IS a plain argument of common sense, whatever it 
may be of law, that the purpose of Magna Charta being to 
restrain arbitrary acts of power, the framers of it could 
never have meant to leave uncontrouled such an act as inn- 
prisoument at the royal pleasure. And the same argument 
will apply to every other arbitrary exertion of the same 
power, 

ment. 
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ment. This body assembled in March 162^,' 
when Selden was returned, according to Dr. 
Wilkins, for the borough of Luggershall; but 
in his '^ Vindiciee^^ he speaks of himself as 
then still sitting for Lancaster. 

The House of Commons immediatel j en- 
tered upon the important matter of imprison* 
m^it by the royal authority without due 
course of law, and Selden spoke several times 
on the subject, in which he interested hiciself 
with true patriotic zeal. He also took a great 
share in the me^isures by which, after many 
evasions and delays, the king was induced to 
give his assent to the famous Petition of 
Right, and pass it into a law. Some of his 
speeches on these occasions are recorded, 
which are replete with legal and historical in-f 
formation, though destitute of any thing like 
eloquence. Of these, one of the most curious 
and important is an argument upon admit- 
ting to bail a person committed ^^ for notable 
contempts committed against ourself and 
our government, and for stirring up of sedi- 
tion against us;^' in which the point princi- 
pally laboured is to prove that the offence 
entitled sedition against the king is not treason^ 

but 
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but only a trespass panisbable by fine and 
imprisonment, and therefore bailable. Ano- 
ther of his speeches, On the liberty of tha 
subject, begin^ thus : '^ 1 was sent hither, and 
trusted with the lives and liberties of them 
that sent me. Since I came, I took here an 
oath to defend the king's prerogatives and 
rights. I profess, though once I was of coon* 
sel, and then spoke for my fee, for the gen* 
tlemen in their habeas carpus; yet now I speak 
according to my knowledge and conscience. 
The question is, whether any subject or free* 
man that is committed to prison, and the 
cause not ^ewn in the warrant, ought to be 
bailed or delivered! . I think, confidently, 
it beloxigs to every subject that is not a vili 
lein, that he ought to be bailed or delivered.'^ 
Then follow his reasons for this opinion. 

On April 3, 1628, four memorable resolu** 
tions were passed unanimously by the House 
of Commons: of which the first affirnied. 
That no freemaa ought to be imprisoned by 
th^ king, privy-council, or any other, with-i 
out a legal cause for such imprisonment 
being expressed: the second. That luibeas 
corpus ought to be granted upon afiplica^ 

tion 
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tton in erery case of imprisonment : the thirds 
That where no legal cause for the imprison- 
ment is expressed in the retnm apon a habetu 
corpus, delivery or bail ought »o follow : the 
fourth, That every freeman has absolute pro^ 
perty in his goods, and that no tax, loan, &c« 
can be levied without consent of parliament. 
On these important resolutions,' a conference 
was directed with the lords, and Sir Dudley 
Digges, Sir Edw. Coke, Littleton, and Sel- 
den were appointed managers on the part of 
the commons. To Selden was assigned the 
part of producing matter of record and judi- 
cial precedents to justify their declarations. 
The manner in which he performed this duty 
seems to have rendered him very obnoxious 
to the courtiers. Sir John Strangwayes, 4 
member of the House of Commons, having 
reported that the Earl of Suffolk said in con- 
versation that Selden deserved to be hanged, 
he was called upon to state exactly what 
passed ; and he affirmed, that the earl said 
to him, '^ Sir John, will you not hang Selden V^ 
adding as a reason, with an oath, that he bad 
erased a record . This charge was taken up in 
high terms by the House, who were convinc^ 

that 
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that it was a calumny, as Selden proved by 
submitting the records to examination ; and a 
formal complaint of it was made to the lords; 
and though the earl denied that he had used 
those words, yet Strangwayes persisting in 
his assertion, the commons declared in their 
Journal that the earl had by no means cleared 
himself. 

The Duke of Buckingham was now con- 
sidered as the cause of all the misgovern- 
ment which had spread so much discontent 
throughout the nation ; and when Sir Edward 
Coke made a motion that the Ilous^ should 
acquaint the king in person with their opi- 
nion on this head, Selden seconded it, and 
proposed a declaration against the duke, and 
that judgment should be demanded against 
him upon his impeachment in the last parlia- ' 
ment. A remonstrance to his Majesty was 
accordingly drawn up nearly in the terms 
suggested by Selden, in which that noble- 
man's excessive power, and his abuse of that 
power, are declared to be the causes of all 
the evils complained of; and his removal from 
authority, and from the royal person^ are 
submitted to his Majesty's wisdom: but the 

duke's 
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duke's assasBiiiation by Felton soon after, 
irhilst 6tiU in possession of the king's entire 
confidence, pat an end to the proceedings 
against him. 

About this time (.1628) Selden is supposed, 
on occasion of the question being agitated in 
the House of Commons concerning the king's 
right to the goods of intestate bastards, to 
hare drawn up his short ^acts Of the Original 
of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of Testaments ; 
and Of the Disposition or Administration of 
Jntestatesi' Goods. Both these are referable 
to the bead of legal antiquities, and <x>nsist 
merely of historical enquiries and deduc- 
tions. 

On the subject of tonnage and poundage, 
the levying of which by the king's preroga- 
tive was one of the prominent grievances of 
the time, Selden argued, thfit this impost 
was ever considered in the nature of a sub- 
sidy granted by parliament, and received 
the royal assent in the same form as other 
subsidy bills, namely, *' The king heartily 
thanks his subjects for their good will ;" — 
except in one instance, 1 Eliz. in which, 
through a mistake of the clerk, it was other- 
wise 
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wise entered. A remonstrance was in conse* 
quence framed bj the commons against the 
undue taking of tonnage and poundage, and 
presented to the king, who received it with 
marks of impatience, and after passing the 
bill of subsidies, prorogued the parliament. 

In this interval of his public duties Selden 
retired to the seat of the Earl of Kent, at 
Wrest in Bedfordshire, with which noble* 
man he was particularly connected, and there 
recreated his mind from the fatigues of poli- 
tical contention by a return to his philologi* 
cal studies. 

There had lately been brought from the 
East to the town-house of the Earl of Arun- 
del, a great patron of the Jine arts and of 
literary researches, amotig other relics of an* 
tiquity, some large marbles, broken and 
mutilated, but covered with Greek inscrip* 
tions. As soon as tfaey were seen by Sir 
Robert Cotton, he went to Selden, sind en- 
gaged him to examine them upon the spot 
on the very next morning. Accordingly, tak- 
ing fdr his companions Patrick Young, (11) 
royal librarian, and the learned Richard 
James, (12) he repaired to the Arundel gar- 
dens. 
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dens. They first found in different frag- 
ments the decrees of the Smymeans, and 
their treaty with the Magnesians in defence 
of king Seleucus Callinicus. These they 
fitted together, cleansed, and transcribed. 
The intelligence of such a treasure being dis- 
persed among the learned, Selden was urged 
to give copies of their transcription ; but 
this he declined, lest errors should be mul- 
tiplied by successive transcribers; and be 
promised that it should appear from the 
press. In the meantime, successive visits to 
the spot discovered other Greek inscriptions, 
of wiiich the most valuable were some con- 
taining ancient epochas or dates of facts, 
which, though unfortunately imperfect and 
mutilated, afforded a number of fixed points 
in the e^rly history of Greece, of the greatest 
use in chronology. These compose the cele- 
brated Arundelian Marbles^ the editing of 
which was Selden's occupation during the 
parliamentary recess of this year; and it can- 
not but inspire a high idea of his extent of 
capacity and power of mind, that while he 
was so deeply engaged in important political 
concerns, he was able to transfer his attention 

to 
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to snl^eots of profound erudition, and main* 
tain his station among the first men of letters 
of the age. His work entitled Mapnara 
Arundelliana^ sive Saxa GrtBca ineUa^ 4to« 
appeared in 1639^ dedicated to his friend 
Patrick Youngs whose valuable assistance in 
the task he liberally acknowledges. The in«- 
scriptions, to which are added some pre* 
seri'ed in ancient Latium, are accompanied 
bj a Preface, an Apparatus and Canon cbro* 
nologicus, and historical Notes. The publi* 
cation was received with great interest by 
the learned at home and abroad, and made 
a considerable accession to the author'siame^ 
though it was not without errors of moment, 
which underwent some free criticism. They 
might, however, have been excused in a first 
attempt to edite monuments of such remote 
antiquity, and bearing such marks of the in* 
juries of time. The marbles were afterwards 
removed to Oxford ; and the learned Hum* 
phrey Prideaux, under the patronage of Bi* 
shop Fell, gave an improved edition of them, 
with the title of '^ Marmora Oxoniensia.^! 
They have since been edited by Mattaire. 
Parliament met again in January, 162i, 
« and 
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and the commons immediately entered upon 
the consideratimi of grievances, of which .the 
first brought fonrarda was ^' the increase of 
Arminians and Pkpists/^ In this compl|iint» 
it does not appear that Selden took a part^ 
for he did not concar with the puritans in 
matters of religion. ,When, however, the 
printers and booksellers of London presen^ted 
a petition to the House, stating the restraints 
laid uponthem from publishing books against 
poperjr and arminianism, whilst the works 
which suppl>rted those causes were freely li- 
censed by the Bishop of London ; Selden^ as 
a friend to the liberty of the press, suggested 
the propriety of making a specific law con- 
cerning printing, as a defence against the 
arbitrary decrees of the Star-chamber, .by 
virtue of which a bookseller might be fined 
and imprisoned at pleasure. 

Soon after, the great question of tonnage 
and poundage was resumed by the Boose; 
and the cases of merchants whose goods had 
been seized fi>r non-payment of this exaction 
during the recess of parliament were takm 
into consideration. AnKmg these sufferers 
was Mr. Rolles, a member of that House ; 

and 
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ftfid it was idovin), tkat the fleizure of fait 
|;oods was a brMMh of priTiI^e. A debate 
ensuing, the Speaker was called upon to put 
the question ; when he replied, that ^* he 
dnrst not) tor that the king had commanded 
the contrary/' Such an interibience with the 
discussions of parliament, no member who 
bad even the most moderate notions of the 
fights and privileges of that assembly, could 
patiently endure $ and Selden, who had been 
the principal promoter of the enquiry into 
the oppression undergone by Holies, warmly 
expressed his displeasure : ^^ Dare 'you not, 
Mr. Speaker,'^ said he, *' put the question 
when we command you 1 if you will not put 
it we must sit still : thus we shall never be 
able to do any thing. They that come after 
you may say they have the king's command 
not to do it. We sit hero by the command of 
the king under the great seal ; and you are^ 
by his Majesty, sifting in his royal chair be* 
fore both Houses, appointed for our Speaker, 
and now yon refuse to do your c&ce.^ The 
Speaker, notwithstanding, persisted in his 
r^sal, and the House, in some confusion, 
ad[|6umed. When it met agaiv, the former 
o 2 requisition 
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requiution was repeated to the Speaker, 
who again decliaed compliance, and said be^ 
had a command to adjourn the House ; but 
as he was quitting the chair, some members 
forcibly held him in it, while others locked 
the door: in the meantime a protestation, 
readj drawn, was voted, purporting, '^ That 
whoever should bring in innovation of reli- 
gipn, popery, or arminianism, or should ad* 
vise the taking of tonnage and poundage, not 
granted by parliament, or should pay the 
same, should be accounted enemies to the 
kingdom.^^ The House adjourned to a day, 
previously to which, the king, coming to the 
House of Lords, without sending for the com- 
mons, dissolved the parliament*. Some days 
before, warrants from the privy-council had 
bieen issued to Hollis, Elliot, Coriton, Valen- 
tine, Hobart, Selden, Long, and Stroud, 
members of the House of Commons, com- 
founding their personal appearance before it. 
The first four obeyed, and refusing to answer 
put of parliaEuent for what was said and done 
in it, were committed to close custody in the 
Tower. A proclamation was issued for ap- 

* Whitelocfc's Memorials. 

prehending 
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prehending the others, and the studies of 
Selden, HoUis, and Elliot were sealed up. 

Selden, who with the rent had been com- 
mitted to the Tower, was brought with them 
by habeas corpus to the bar of the King^s 
Bench, in Trinity term, 1629, and the cause 
of their commitment was returned to be by; 
one warrant from the council, and another 
irom the king, *' for sedition and contempt ;'' 
at the same time, thclattorney-genera], Heath, 
laid an information against them in the Star* 
chamber. Littleton pleaded for their being 
admitted to bail ; and the judges wrote to the 
king, informing him, that by their oaths 
they were obliged to bail the prisoners, but 
before they did it, they humbly advised his 
Majesty to send his directions to the justices 
of the King^s Bench for that purpose. This 
opportunity of appearing gracious was, how^ 
ever, slighted ; and it being the determina* 
tion of the king and council 4hat the culprits 
should be treated with all possible severity, 
such delays were interposed, that the matter 
was put off to the close of the term, when 
the prisoners were remanded to confinement, 

on 
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on accoant, as the king affirmed in a letter 
to the judges, '* of their insolent carriage at 
the bar*' — that is, they claimed with the 
spirit of freemen what they knew to be their 
right ! With such contempt of law and jus- 
tice did the court pursue its arbitrary and 
vindictive schemes; and so blindly did it 
rush into contests with a power daily increas- 
ing in that strength from public opinion, 
which is the sole support of all political 
power not protected by a military force ! 

Selden and the rest at their first commit- 
ment were subjected to all the rigour of what 
is termed close custody, that is, were debar- 
red from the use of pen, ink, paper, and 
books — a privation, the* severity of which 
will be conceived by all lovers of letters* 
** After the lapse of about three months,^' 
says Selden in his Vmdieia:^ ** permission' was 
obtained for me to make use of such books 
as by writing I procured from my friends 
and the booksellers; for my own library 
then ahd long after remained under seal. 
These were only the Holy Bible, both Tal- 
muds with some later Talmudie writers, 

and 
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and'Locian. I also requested from the go* 
Temer of the Tower* the oae of pen, ink, and 
paper^ which waa granted ; but of paper onljr 
nineteen sheets, which were at hand, were 
allowed, each of which was to be signed bjr 
the governor, that it might be ascertained 
how much, and what, I wrote, nor did I dare 
to use any other. In these, during m j prison 
leisure, 1 copied many extracts from the above 
books, which I have now in my possession, 
thus signed and bound/^ 

At the approach of Michaelmas term, the 
judges, sensible of the invidiousness attend* 
ing this illegal imprisonment, caused the de« 
tained members to be brought before them 
at Serj^nt's inn, and gave them to under* 
stand that they were ready to grant them 
their liberty, provided they would singly give 
bail, not only for their appearance on a day 
specified, but also, with a great penalty an* 
nexed, for their future good behaviour — *^ An 
engagement,'^ says Selden, '* customarily re* 
quired only from those who are chai^ped with 
some atrocious or infamous crime*, but lately 

* Sir Alkn Apsley, whom Selden ityles a maD of great hu- 
manity, and who was &ther of the ezcelleivt Mn. HatchiDson. 

• enjoyned 
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enjoy ned by the .tools of court upon all who 
oppose its designs.'^ The culprits, however, 
agreed in thinking that such a condition was 
repugnant to the dignity of parliament, and 
to the rights of the people of £ngland; and 
after some altercation with the. judges, who 
would not venture to pass the limits prescrib- 
ed by the court, they were remanded to pri- 
son. On the first day of term, however, a 
motion was made for bringing them by Aa- 
bea$ corpm into Westminster-hall, which be- 
ing complied with, they appeared, and were 
told by the judges as before, that they would 
cpnsent to liberate them upon surety ibr good 
behaviour, but not otherwise. Thereupoji, 
Selden, who spoke for the rest, alledged that 
** their sureties* were ready for the bail, but 
not for the good behaviour; and requested 
that the barl might first be accepted, and 
that they might not be urged to the other/^ 
For this he assigns various reasons, conclud- 
ing, ^^ We demand to be bailed in point of 
right, and if it be not grantable of right, we 

* Selden mentions as his own suretieS| Henry afterwards 
earl of Bath« Robert earl of Essex, Sir Robert Cotton, and 
bis son Thomas Cotton. 

do 
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do not demand it. But the finding of sure- 
ties for good bebavioar is a point of discre- 
tion merely ; and we cannot assent to it with- 
out great offence to the parliament, where 
these matters which are surmised bj return 
were acted : and by the statute of 4th Henry 
VIIL all pnnishments of such nature are 
made void and of none effect.'^ 

The judges, hoWcTer, persisted in requiring 
security for good behaviour ; and as the pri- 
soners were equally resolved not to give it, 
they were remanded to the Tower. In the 
same term, the king's attorney exhibited an 
information in the King^s Bench against Se)- 
den, HoUis, Elliot, and Valentine, to the 
same efiect as had been done in the Star* 
chamber. The defendants made an excep« 
tion against the jurisdiction of the court, on 
the ground that the offences were said to 
have been committed in parliament, •* and 
ought not to be punished in any other court 
except in parliament/^ But this was over- 
ruled, and judgment given against them upon 
the plea Nihil dixit, " that they should be im- 
prisoned, and not delivered till they had 

given 
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giyen security for their good belniTioar, and 
made a submiflBion and acknowledgment of 
their offences.^^ 

The reason for the pertinacitj of the coort 
in requiring, and their's in refnsii^, surety 
for future good behaviour, is manifest. By 
such a bond, these men, who were leaders 
in opposition, would have been restrained 
through the fear of a heavy penalty firom any 
active measures either in or out of parlia« 
ment, since it would have been easy, as judi* 
catures were then constituted, to have pro- 
cured the construction of such measures into 
violation of good behaviour. Thus the court 
would with little trouble have disarmed and 
silenced several of its most formidable ^d^ 
versaries. 

It is affirmed by Dr. Wilkinsin his life of 
Selden^ that the king, regretting the confine- 
ment of so many eminent persons, sent a 
message privately to them, supposed to have 
been by his chaplain Dr. Mosely, importing 
that if they would present a petition to his 
Majesty, the process should be terminated, 
and their liberty restored ; but that they all 

rejected 
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itgected the offer*. If this were the ease, tbe 
objection probably arose Ifom the terms of 
the required petition, containing an acknow* 
ledgment of fanlt. Selden himself, however, 
in the circumstantial narratiye given in his 
Vindicuty mentions nothing of the kind ; but 
he sajs, that after their last recommittal, 
the anger of the court being somewhat miti« 
gated, an order was sent from the privy* 
council to the governor of the Tower to re- 
lieve his prisoners from the close custody in 
which they had hitherto been kept, and al- 
low them the liberty of the space within the ^ 
walla, with free communication with their 
friends. The principal cause of this indul« 
gence, however, he asserts to have been, that 
whereas they had, according to custom, been 
liberally dieted at the expeoce of the crown 
while in close confinement, they were now to 
provide for themselves. Considering, there- 
ibre, that it would be more difficult for them 
to obtain leave of going occasionally abroad, 
at the Tower than at another prison, they 

* That Dr. Mosely was really sent to persuade them to 
submit to the king^ appears from a passage in inslden's 
- Table-Talk/' 

were 
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were desirous of changing tbeir quarters;, 
and tuit) or three weeks afterwards, Selden 
and Stroud with little difficulty procured 
their redkoval bj habeas corpus to the Mar- 
shalsea prison ; which he supposes to have 
been unexampled without a direct petition. 
Their fellow-prisoners also were transferred 
to the same place, to which they were all 
committed on the former condition, namely, 
until they should give security for good be* 
haviour. 

Selden was detained in the Marshalsea till 
May in the following year, 1630 ; but his 
imprisonment was now little more than no- 
minal, since he could go abroad at pleasure, 
on conforming to certain rules, and could 
pursue his studies uncontroUled. Among 
other works, he here wrote his book be 
Succemanibus (hereafter to be mentioned), to 
which he prefixed a motto from the poem of 
Prudentius on the Soul : 

£t sordes arcta inter vincla recusat ; 

meaning to allude to the disgraceful condi- 
tion of liberation which he had rejected. The 
plague then raging in Southwark, where .the 

Marshalsea 
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Marshalsea priaon was situated, Selden, bjr 
means of Iris friend Sir Toby Matthews, 
obtained from the Earl of Portland, lord* 
treasurer, the permission of being transferred 
to the Gate'-hoase in Westminster ; and he 
had also had leave to pay a visit to the Earl of 
Kent, at Wrest. Intelligence of this circum« 
stance having reached tlie illustrious Grotius, 
who had a high esteem for Selden, he wrote 
the following paragraph in a letter to the 
celebrated Nicholas Pieresc: '* Ex Magna 
Britaaaia nihil habeo boni post Marmora 
Aruttdelliana, nisi hoc unum; libero ccelo 
frui virum optimum et civem fortissimum, 
Seldenum, faventibus bonis omnibus/'— 
Epi^. ad Gailos. (From Great Britain I have 
nothing good since the Arundelian Marbles, 
except that that excellent man and intrepid 
citizen, Selden, is enjoying the free air, to the 
satisfaction of all good men.) Grotius, who 
had himself been a martyr to his exertions 
for the liberty of his country, could perfectly 
, sympathize with another learned man, who 
had pursued the same hotiourable line of 
conduct. 
When the judges were returned to London 

at 
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at Michaelmas term, upon finding the pri- 
soner removed without their concurrence, 
tbej made a complaint to the lord -treasurer 
of the irregularity of the proceeding, impnt* 
ing the suggestion of it to Selden's contempt 
for the courts of law, and his fondness fer 
opposing them. The treasurer apologized, 
by assuring them that Selden had solemnly 
affirmed the removal to be legal. That be 
really intended to manifest disrespect for the 
judges, of whom, in his VindieuB^ he speaks 
with great bitterness, is manifest, from his 
declining to join hisfellow*prisoners, Hobart, 
Stroud, and Valentine, in a petition to them, 
by which these gentlemen had previously 
obtained the favour of a removal ; and wait^ 
ing till they had set out on their circuits, 
wh^i he made his application to the treasu- 
ver, as scorning to be obliged to men whoim 
he considered as profligate tools of the court. 
The result was,. that he was remanded to his 
former place of confinement, where he re« 
mained till the following May ; when some 
suits of law being instituted between the 
Earls of Arundel, Shrewsbury, Kent, Pem- 
broke, and Montgomery, concerning the right 

to 
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to certain estatM, of which Selden had an 
accarate knowledge^ the Earb of Arundel 
aad Pembroka employed their interest with 
the king to piocafe him his liberty, on gir« 
ing bail for his appearance within a certain 
period at the bar pf the court, or before one 
of the judges. From that time to the begin* 
aiug of the year 16M he was sufieredto be 
at large on bail without undergoing any re# 
straint; when, on his petition to the king 
(the first he had presented), the bail was dis* 
continued : and thus terminates the history 
of his different imprisonments* 

Seiden's literary studies at this period of 
his life were of a kind extremely alien from 
the stormy scenes in whiqh he was politically 
ei^ged; for they chiefly rdated to the bis» 
tory and antiquities Of the Jews* During 
his confinement in the Marshalsea he ems> 
ployed Inmself in composing bis learned 
vorfc De Smecessicmbug in Bona Defumeti ad 
Legei Ebraorumj first printed in 1631, with 
the spirited.motto above cited, and of which 
he published a much enlarged and corrected 
edition in 1636, together with a treatise D£ 
Succestiane in Poni^catmn £6rieartim, dedi- 
cating 
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eating both to Laud, then an^bi^p of CaiN 
terbuiy. The dedication is remarkable, as 
it dispiays^ the state ^ his mind after long 
experience of the frowns, and some return of 
the iavour, of the court* That he should at 
all choose lor a patron the man whom he 
must hare known as perhaps the most deter- 
mined enemy in all England to that political 
liberty of which ^e had been a champion, 
must appear extraordinary, and will doubt* 
less injure his character for consistency in the. 
eyes of many* But Selden's parliamentary 
career was now suspended , and his patriotic 
ardour, if yet unquenched by the peneca- 
tion he had undergone, had no longer a pro* 
per sphere for exertion. In religious opi* 
nions he had never joined the party which 
was most violent in opposition to the court, 
and* which regarded Laud with peculiar de* 
testation. This prelate's eminent serrices to 
learning could not fail of their due estima- 
tion in the eyes of one so much devoted to 
its cause ; and he himself, as a man of learn- 
ing, had received perBonal favours from the 
archbishop. 
The dedication begins with the remark, 

that 
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that there are two classes of men who are at* 
tached to Hebraic studies : one, of those who 
seek in the Jewish writings for arguments to 
justify ininovations upon the most generally 
received doctrines and practices of christi* 
anily ; the other, of those who, acquiescing 
ID the faith and rites transmitted to them by 
their ancestors, study the history and anti- 
quities of the Jews only for the purpose of 
critical elucidation. Among the first, who» 
he says, are deservedly the objects of cordial 
hatred toaprelnte, the great assertor and de* 
fender of christian doctrine and discipline, 
he points out the two sects, one of which 
adopts the sabbatical rites of the Jews, the 
other, rejecting the satisfaction of Christ, 
considers him only as a teacher and example 
of morality ;— evidently alluding to the Pu- 
ritans and Socinians. That Selden was sin*^ 
cere in his condemnation of these sects is 
sufficiently probable ; but i should hope that 
he could not deliberately approve the fierce 
intolerance and the puerile superstition of 
JLaodv which ii^ere more instrumental inbring* 
ing on the ruin of church and state than any 
other grievances of the reign* 

H To 
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To the work Be SucC€^MUni& in Bmh 
Deftaicti are prefixed ProUgciMnai i^lating 
to tbe utilitj of enqairies into tbU part of 
Hebrew law; to tbe oath per Anchialum 
mentioned by Martial ; io tbe two Talmnds ; 
and to tbe schools of law at Jerw^eiH befoto 
its destruction under Vespsteian* The tr6tk 
itself contains twenty-seven thaptei^, in 
which all tbe particulars respeeting tbe laws 
of succession to property among the Jews 
ire severally discussed* 

The tract De Sticcessione in P&ni^caium^ 
said by the author to have been cemposed at 
Wrest in tbe summer of 1634, is divided into 
two books, of which the first is bistoricalt 
containing the succession of high-priests from 
Aaron to the destruction of the second tem« 
pie; the second is juridical, comprehending 
the laws of tbe pontifical succession, and of 
admission to tbe sacerdotal i^ce* Both wotk» 
were re-edited at Leyden in 1638, with wi^ 
ditions by tbe author ; and at Fraiikfwt in 
1673. 

One of tbe characteristics of tbe puritan* 
^f this age was an abhorrtoce of all kinds of 
scenic exhibitions, whicb they regarded as 

absolutely 
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fibscluteYy mndenoBed by the laws of cbris* 
tianity ; a^d Prfnoe, a man noted tor bis soar 
aod cootenlioiisdispositioD, as well as for the 
multitude oi bis wriliagSy and also, more cre- 
ditably, far his great legal erudition, pnb* 
lisbed ia 1093* a book entitled *^ Histrio- 
Mastix,^^ in which he anathematised all dra* 
matieperformances, and particularly inveigh- 
ed s^insl the appearance of females on the 
stage. This work gave great offence at court, 
where dramas were occasionally represented, 
in whicb the queen herself took a part* ; and 
it brought upon the author a prosecution, 
chiefly instigated by Laud, to whom Pryhne 
was already obnoxious for his writings against 
arminianism and episcopacy, the consequence 
of wbich was a heavy and cruel punish m^fit. 
In order to display their aversion to puritani- 
cal rigour, and countenance the court amuse- 
iments, the principal members of the four 
inn&of court plannedinI633 a royal Masque, 
or grand pageant, for the management of 
wbich a committee was appointed of two 
members from each. Selden did not think 

* It had, boweyer. been composed, as the author proved^ 
before the queen had thus exhibited herself. 

u 2 -it 
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it unbecoming the gravity of bis character 
to serve on this committee, in which he had 
such associates as Noy, the attomey^F^neral ; 
Hyde,afterwards Lord Clarendon; and White- 
lock, who, in his Memarials^ has described 
these legal magnificences with a minuteness 
that savours a little of personal and profes- 
sional vanity. Selden^s concurrence in this 
festivity has been adduced, very unnecesi^ 
rily, as a proof that he stands clear of the 
imputation of puritanism ; an imputati<m lor 
which I discover not the least ground either 
in his conduct or his writings, but rather, in 
bplb, a marked aversion to that sect. It is 
more an argument that at this period of his 
life he had no dislike to the good graces of 
the court, to which he established a farther 
claim on the following occasion. 
. In 1634 the Dutch had almost monopolizied 
the northern fisheries ; alnd discussions hav- 
ing been entered into concerning their right 
of frequenting, and taking herring on, the 
British shores, it was recollected that S^lfcn 
many years before had written a treatise to 
assert the English dominion of the sea. ^ Of 
the composition of this work, which> under 

the 
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tbe title of ilfaf^ Claumm^ was first pablished 
in 1636, the history merits a detail. 

The illustrious Grotius, as early as 1609* 
had published a work entitled ^' Majre Libe* 
rum,'^ in order to establish the right of the 
Dutch to navigate to the East Indies, in op^ 
position to the exclusive claim of the Porta* 
guese*. Some years afterwards, Selden, 
among his various studies, engaged in a re« 
futation of the principles of this performance; 
for although the '^ Mare Clausinn'' is not 
avowedly an answer to the '^ Mare Liberum,- 
the contrasted title evidently shews that the 
author had that work in view. At the time 
when Selden^s History of Ty thes had brought 
him into disgrace with king James, the adf 
miral of England having heard of bis writing 

* Whitelock inake$ the strange mistake of supposing this 
book to have been written in consequence of the disputes 
with the Dutch relative to the herring fishery ; and his error 
is copied by Wilkins. It had, indeed, been reprinted by thie 
Elzevirs in 1633, with the addition of Pauli Meiule Di«- 
sert. deMaribus; Boithornii Apologia. pro Navigationibus 
HoUandorum adversus Pontem Heuterum ; and the Treaty 
of Peace and Commerce between Henry VIII. of England 
and Philip Archduke of Austria: vvhich is an evidence of 
^e attention paid to these topics by the Dutch at this period. 

on 
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•n the subject of the dommiaii of the Ma, 
probabljivith the inteatioB of doiog him aer- 
vice, mentioned the circaotstaoce to the king, 
who ordered him to pnepare the work for pubr 
ticaticm* Selden obeyed, and in the summer 
of 1618 pwnented a fair copy of the trealise 
to his Majesty, who, after perusing it, ga?^ 
It to the admirai in order to be examijoed by 
8ir Henry Marten, president of the court of 
hdmiralty. He read and approved it, and 
the manuscript was returned to the admiral, 
wlio took Selden with bis book to the king's 
ek>set for the roysl imprimatur. James was 

'just aboM to sign it, when he observed, ^' I 
recollect something is said here concerning 
the northern sea which may perhaps displease 
xny brother ^ Denmark, and I would not 
now have him offended, because I owe him 
a large sum of money, 'and am going to bor- 
row a greater/^ It was therefore returned to 
the author for alteration. When this was ef- 
fected, the work was for spme time under th^ 

T inspection of the Earl of Pembroke ; but at 
length the king and his ministers seem to 
have lost all interest in it, and the papers 
were suffered to lie above fifteen years for- 
gotten 
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S^tm in Sddeti'9 cabinet. It was hinted to 
him^ 98 one cause of this neglect, that some 
officious persons had insinaated to the admi* 
ml, that certain things in the treatise ap« 
peared to restrict the jurisdiction of the Ad« 
miraltj Court ; and alsOi that the king him- 
self fancied that the mention made in it of 
certain treaties with foreign powers might 
prove prejudicial to bis views. In the sub* 
sequent reign other subjects fully occupied 
Seldea^s attention, as well as that of the 
court ; and it was not till the spring of 1635 
that, tho king's maritime rights being called 
into question in discussions with the Dutch, 
some men of rank about the royal person who 
had formerly heard of the work, persuaded 
bis M^sty to command ijts publication . The 
manuscript was therefore corrected and rep- 
rised by tbe author, aiid having been in- 
spected by the king and some of the councilf 
was sent to the press in that year« 

The preceding acconnt is given at large by 
iSelden inliis Vindin^ Maris ClOm^ by way 
of refutation of what he considered as a gross 
calumny advanced by Theodore Graswiiickel 
in his ^^ Maris Uberi Vindicisa advejrsus Pe- 

trum 
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trum Baptistum Burguni) Ligustioi maritimi 

Dominii AsserWrem." That writer, after 

qjuoting from Burgus the information that 

" Selden has lately published an entire work 

on the dominion of the British sea/^ added« 

f * Non mirum : virorum enim ille inter seculi 

nostri primicerios numerandus, et meliore 

fortuna dignus, fati sui infelicitate, carceris 

se non digni colonus erat. Hinc- ut exiret, 

seque libertati amissae redonandum sperare ^ 

daretur, animum ad scribendum appulit, et 

Id sibl negotii credidit solum dari 
Domino ut plac^rent quas fecisset fabulas* 

Neque talia agitantem successos destituit/^ 
(No wonder: for that person, who maybe 
numbered among the first characters of our 
age, and was worthy of a better fortune, 
through the rigour of his fate became the 
inhabitant of an unmerited prison. That be 
might be released frx>m this confinement, 
and hope to recover his lost liberty, he ap- 
plied himself to writing, and ^' Thought it 
his sole business to invent fables which might 
be pleasing to his master^' — nor did hisef« 
forts fail of success). 

^y this narrative, therefore, and that of bis 

difTereat 
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diflferent imprisonments, he makes it clear 
that the composition of this work was ante- 
rior to his first confinement, and its publica* 
tion posterior to his final enlargement, with 
which it had no concern. Whether or not ia 
its revision he made additions to favour the 
purposes of the court at that time, could onlj 
be known from a comparison of the two ma^ 
nuscripts*. . 

The work bears the following title: Mare 
Claustwi, sen de Dominio Maris^ Libri diUK 
PrimOj Mare^ ex Jure Naturae seu Gentium^ 
omnium hominum non esse commune^ seddamu 
niiprivaii seuproprietatis capax, pariUr ac TeU 
lurem^ demonstratur. Secundo^ serenissimum 
Magnie Britannia regem Maris circumfiui ui 
indivzdu€B aique perpettus Imperii Mriiannici 
appendicis^ dominum esse^ asseritur. (The 
Clos^ Sea; or, on the Dominion of the Sea, 
two Books. In the first, it is demonstrated 
that the Sea, from the Law of Nature or of 

* He himself, in his dedication, speaks of it as almosi re- 
written. ** Tot in ea sunt emendata, tot dispunc^a, recocta, 
limata, immutata, tanta insuper accessio obique facia est/ot 
pristino, quantum erat« lineamento pleruinque disparente, 
^xeat omniuo nova/' 

N^tionsii 
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Nations, is not common to all men, but i^ t%€ 
subject of property equally with the Land r 
In the second, the King of Great Britaip is 
asserted to be lord of the circumfluent Sea, 
as an lUKeparabie and perpetual appendage 
of the British empire.) It is dedicated to 
king Charles ; and the preface is dated fvom 
the Inner Temple, Nov. 4, 1636. 

In the first part, Selden lays his fbynda^ 
tion deep in disquisitions on tha nature of 
right and dominion ; and then proceeds to 
give examples of maritime dominion assert^ 
and exercised by different nations in ancient 
and modem history. In several of the6e» 
Jiowever, he will probably appwt to har? 
iK>hfounded naval power with maritime 
dominion, especially in the instances of 
the Greek states which are said StttA^r^K^nm* 
which word, as he acknowledges, often means 
BO more than to possess a superiority by «ea. 
And in point of fact, the dominion of the 
sea, historically considered, will perhaps be 
found to import no more th^rt tho powef al- 
ternately possessed by different states, of 
ruling in the portions of sea adjacent to their 
pwn coasts, and dictating to their neighbours 

such 
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ncli eoodiliCMis of navigatiag them as the/ 
Uioaght ex{](iedient. In this view, there are 
abuadaot instances of the assertion of such 
a dominion, which has been aoqaiesced .ia 
oxAj to long as it was supported by a power- 
ful navy. 

Th^ second part, in which British niari» 
time dominion is attempted to beestablishedt 
bcigiBs with a quadripartite divii^on of the 
British seas according to the four cardinal 
points; and proceeds to show the right. of 
sovereignty exercised in all these at different 
periods: A dominion over these parts of the 
surrounding ocean is traced from hand to 
hand in the Roman, 8axon, a^ Normaa 
times, as accompanying the several changes 
ia territorial power. The office and jorisdic^r 
tion of admiral of England are deduced frbia 
ancient diplomas; and arguments are brought 
to prove, that the admirals of the ^pposit^ 
coast of France did not pretend to the sanif^ . 
authority in the .Channel with those of £ng<p 
land. The permission of transit and qf fi^h** 
ery granted by the English kings at different 
periods to strangers, is adduced as a cogent 
proof of the British sc^vereignty in these seas; 
which is confirmed by the •rules and limits 

assigned 
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assigned in them to foreigners at war with 
each other,'but mutually in amity with Eng- 
land. The assumption or incidental men- 
tion of this maritime dominion of our kings 
in their charters and public records, and its 
recognition in our law books, are adverted to 
as additional testimmiies of the existence of 
such a claim ; and the same is- regarded as 
acquiesced in by foreign nations in the anci- 
ent and established custom of striking sail 
to English ships of war in the surrounding 
waters. After the production of fiirther 
proofs of a similar kind, the book concludes 
with a distinct consideration of the dominion 
of the king of Great Britain in the Irish and 
Scottish seas ; and the author sums up the 
whole in the following passs^ge. After quot- 
ing some very apposite lines of Grotius's com- 
plimentary address to king James on his ac- 
cession to the crown of England (in which 
the flattery of the poet seems to have got the 
better of the prudence of the politician), end- 
ing with 

Finis bic est, qui fine caret Quae meta Britannia 
littora sunt aliis; regniqne accessio tanti est 
Quod yentis velisque patet: 

be 
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fae adds, ^* And true it is, aecording to the 
mass of testimony above adduced, that the 
xery shores and harbours of the neighbouring 
transmarine princes are the southern and 
eastern bounds of the British maritime em- 
pire*; bjit that in the vast and open northern 
and western ocean they are to be fixed beyond 
those wide-spreading seas which are occupied 
by England, Scotland, and Ireland/^ 

Such are the general contents of a book 
which afforded an additional proof of the 
learning and deep research of the author, as 
well as of his attachment to the honour of 
his country; and was considered, on this side 
of the water, as fully establishing the British 
claim to maritime dominion- So important 
was it deemed in this view, that it received a 
public sanction from the king and council, 
who^adopted it as a most valuable record and 
declaration of the national rights. The .fol- 
lowing entry was made in the minutes of the 
privy-council, dated March 26, 1636: 

" His Majesty this day in council taking 
into consideration a book lately published by 
John Selden, Esq. intituled Mare Clhtuum^ 
seu de Dominio Maria^ written by the king's 

command. 
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coimnand, whieh he hath done with great i»* 
dastry, learning, and judgment, and^faatb 
asserted the right of the crown <>f England to 
the dominion of the Briti&h seas; the king 
requires one of the said books to be kept in 
, the council chest, another in the court of 
Exchequer, and a third in the court of Admi- 
ralty, as faithful and strong evidence to tbe 
dominion of the British seas/^ 

It was not, however, to be expected that 
arguments in support of the exclusive claims 
of one nation should foe readily acquiesced 
in by those against whom they were asserted ; 
and accordingly it has been held in Holland 
and other countries on tbe continent, that 
Selden by no means refuted the principles of 
the ^^ Mare Liberum,'' and that he was fully 
answered by posterior writers. In such a con- 
troversy^ the philosopher will perhaps find 
that precedents have been made to serve id** | 
stead of principles, and that acts of power | 
have been represented as assertions of right; 
the jurist will be unwilling to admit into the 
code of national law any article that militates 
against the fundamental principle of equality 
and reciprocity between nations ; while the 

politician 
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fiolitioian will be inclined to sniik at the iai« 
portance attached to argumentative jostifica* 
liom of claimSf which can never be made 
good in practice bat bj such a preponder* 
ance of force as would give them efiect with« 
oot any argument* It is certain, that the 
more able Great Britain has become to assert 
her maritime empire hj force of arms, the 
less solicitous she has been to avail herself of 
supposed rights derived from remote anti-> 
quity, which, if disputed, could not be esta* 
blidhed without compulsory means. 

A passage relative to this work, derogatory 
to Selden's character as a patriot, in Bishop 
NicOlson^s *^ Historical Library,'^ has bectn 
properly noticed and refuted by Dr. Wilkins. 
That writer says, *^ ^Tis very plain that when 
the author penned this book, he was not such 
an inveterate #nemy to the prerogative doc- 
trine of ship-money as afterwards : for he pro* 
&Medly asserts that, in defence of their so* 
t«reigBty at sea, our kings constantly prac«^ 
tised the levying great sums on their subjects, 
Withouttkeconcurrenceoftheirparliaments.^' 
It is -in the fifteenth chapter of his second 
book that Selden treats on this matter, in 

which 
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which he adduces, as a further evidence tut 
the dominioQ of the sea exercised by England, 
the tributes and taxes accustomed to be le* 
vied for the custody of it from the time of the 
Norman conquest. He begins with the Saxon 
lax of Danegelt, which he finds to have 
been occasionally levied by the Normaa 
kings ; once, particularly, by William Rufus, 
^Vvt^ith consent of his barons, but not by 
sanction of a law.'' And that this was re- 
garded as a grievance, appears from king 
Stephen's promise, among otherpopular mea* 
sures, entirely to abolish Danegelt. In fact, 
this tax was not paid later than the reign of 
Henry II. ; and parliamentary grants 'for the 
purpose of guarding the seas, after its cessa- 
tion, are cited by Selden under £dward I. 
Richard IL and Henry VI. He goes on to say, 
^' Why do I quote these instances, when in 
the printed parliamentary records it fre- 
quently occurs, by way of preamble lo a sta- 
tute, ^ that the kings of England from time 
immemorial have received 6y authority of 
parliament great sums of money under llie 
title of a subsidy, or a tax upon goods irn- 
^ported x>r exported^ tor the defence of the 

realm, 
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jrealuiy and the keeping and safeguard of the 
seas V^ It is most extraordinary that Nicolson, 
with this passage full in his view, . could re* 
present Selden as countenancing by his au** 
thoritj the unconstitutional imposition of 
ship-money without the intervention of par** 
liament ! 

The Mare Claumm was translated into 
English in 1652, at the time of the breach 
betwoen the English commonwealth and the 
states of Holland, by Marchmont Needham, 
who took the liberty of suppressing the dedi- 
cation to Charles, and substituting one to 
the republic. He also added an Appendix, 
containing some documents contributed by 
president Bradshaw. Another and an im- 
proved translation was made after the Resto* 
ration by J. H. (probably James Howel), 
and published in 1663 ; whence may be judg- 
ed how flattering its doctrine was to the feel* 
ings of Englishmen. 

Selden had now a stock of .merit with the 
court which might have opened to him pro? 
spects of advancement under the crown, had 
his principles been conformable to the sys* 
temof administration then carrying on. But 

I he 
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he seems never to have wavered in those po- 
litical ideas which had first led him to fie aik 
opposer of arbitrary and uncoftstitiiitional 
measures ; and although we have no infbnna- 
tion of the conduct he was pursuing, '^nd 
the connections he was cultivating, in the 
four years succeeding the publicatibii of his 
last work, yet we may suppose, from the se- 
quel, that he was preparing, to take his part 
in the grand reformation of tfbus^ wh^n the 
period for its commencement should" artite. 
The rash attempt to force episcop^i^ ilpbn 
Scotland brought on this period in the year 
1640, at the beginning of which a parliament, 
after long intermission, was called. It waft 
hastily dissolved in displeasure; but the 
king^s urgent necessities obliged him to cdn* 
voke another of these dreaded asseinblies iii 
the November following : it proved the too 
famous Long Parliament ! The high repu- 
tation of Selden as a man of learning was 
evinced by his being unanimously chosen one 
of the represetitatives for the university of 
Oxford. At the same titae, the well known 
loyalty of that body warrants the concllisioii 
that he mustiiave be^n regarded as hot per^ 

fionally 
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sonallj olinoidlou^to the kiug, or unfriendljr 
to the catise of monarchy. The parliament 
met, irritated vritb the late dissolution, and 
in general animated with a determination ef*- 
fectually to siweep awaj the accumulated 
abuses and oppressions of the reign, and to 
inflict such a . severe vengeance upon the au« 
thors of them ai^.might deter any future mini-< 
sters of the crown from pursuing similar 
measure!^. 

The name of Selden appears in a commit- 
tee nominated on the first day of the meeting 
of parliament j to hear petitions against the 
arbitrary proceedings of the Earl-MarshalV 
Court, or Court of Honour. Hyde was very 
zealous in the correction of this abuse, and 
sat as chairman of the committee ; and upon 
its report, the House of Commons voted the 
court to be a griet ance, and it was abolished. 

Selden was soon aftisr elected member of 
a committee to draw up a remonstrance con- 
cerning the state of the nation. This paper, 
which contained a. very full and warm expo* 
sure of grievances, appeared to Hyde of so 
inflamma1>ory a tendency, that he wrote a 
reply to it, which was the means of intro- 
1 2 ducing 
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ducing him to the king^ and etigaging him ia 
his serrice. These two friends, therefore, ap- 
pear now to haVe taken their stations in the 
opposite parties* 

On November lltb, Pym opened the bat- 
tery against the Earl of Straflford, the resnlt 
of which attack was an awfril fMrelnde of the 
tragical events which occupied all the re- 
mainder of this unfortunate reign. Selden's 
name is found in all the committees appoint- 
ed to conduct measures preparatory to the 
impeachment of this great statesman ; snch 
as searching the records of attainders for pre- 
cedents, drawing up articles of accusation, 
holding conferences with the lords respecting 
the examination of witnesses, and the like* 
But as he was not one of the members ap« 
pointed to manage the evidence on the earFs 
trial, it may be concluded that his mind was 
not satisfied concerning the grounds of this 
celebrated impeachment ; and indeed he waa 
so publicly known to have objected to the 
proceeding, that bis name was inserted in a 
list of members posted up in Old Palace yard 
by some party zealots, and branded with the 
appellation of *' Enemies of Justice/' 

Ia 
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In tbe mean time he was assiduonsly per^ 
fersiinghts duty in parliament relative to 
Tarious weighty matters. He was joined in 
a conference with the lords concerning the 
treaty entered into at Rippon between the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland. He 
was member of a committee to examine into 
illegal proceedings in the Exchequer cham- 
ber respecting the payment of ship-money ; 
on whi43h occasion he argued against the le- 
gality of the judgments which that court had 
pronounced on the ground of the grant of 
tonnage and poundage for life to king James, 
as if it had extended to the reign of his sue* 
cesser. 

Among other irregular exertions of power 
which tl^e commons took into consideration, 
was the framing of certain new canons and 
constitutions, and thegrant of a benevolence 
to the king, by the convocation of clergy 
which met in 1640. Selden was in a commit- 
tee appointed on December 9^ io procure con-* 
vocation-* warrants preparatory to the further 
examination of this matter. The result was 
the pasfiang of some resolutions by the House, 
declaring that the conrvocation had no power 

to 
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to make canons land cbafititatioiis binding 
upon the clergy and laity, witboift the con- 
cunrence of parliament ; and th6t those made 
by the convocation in quei^ion contained 
matters contrary to the royal prerogatiye, 
the lawli of the realm, the right of parliament, 
9nd the liberty of the sulgect; Xys enquiry 
appears to have occasioned great alarm 
among the prelates ; for thert^ is extant a let- 
ter from Archbishop Laud to Seidell, dated 
Not. 29, 1640, requesting his .interposition 
to render the House satisfied with an abro- 
gation of the •canons by the clei^y them- 
selves, for Which he promises thht he will 
immediately move the king to grant a licence. 
" We hear," says the arcbbifiibop, ^ that ship- 
money is laid aside as a thing that will die 
of itself. May not these unfortunate cianons 
be suffered to die bs quietly without blemish- 
ing the church, which bath so many enemies 
both at home and abroad V^ . The whole let- 
ter is written in a strain 'of hikmility, that 
from such a man strikingly displays the ter- 
ror excited iti the breasts of those who were 
conscious of having exercised with littte mo- 
deration^ the* poiver & with ^hkidi they had 

been 
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b<Mil ittt«fite4 ander an arbitrary system of 
gpvernineat. , It is probable that this appli* 
f^tiftn i'r9W Laud, with whom he was upon 
t^ipi^^oF fjri^n^hip, as well as connected by 
thoir mntiial relation to the university of 
Q;i^fai:d, produced an effect upon Seiden^s 
miiad ; fpr w^ dp not meet with his name in 
theJi^t of a, committee appointed to pre|>are 
thei Totea against the canons in question, and 
to make further enquiries concerning the 
passing of them* for the purpose of obtaining 
matter for a personal charge against the arch* 
bishop. 

In the reformation of religion which was 
pr^^Quting with so much, ^al in the House 
pf ComjQdons, where some from political, and 
oth^n^ from theological motives were bent 
uppti overthrowing the existing church esta- 
blishment, Selden steered a middle course, 
as; one whp .was an enemy to the usurpations 
of ec4$lesi^stic£|,l pQwer^ yet was friendly to 
the doc|:jrine .aqd discipline of the church of 
England. Certain ministers having present* 
ed.aremPQstrance to parliament respecting 
cbucch gD¥.emmeat,;a& ,then exercised, a 
kind of logical skirmish took place between 

Selden ^ 
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Selden and Harbottle Grimston; in wbi^h the 
former argued against the discussion of reli- 
gious topics in that House. The contest, as 
reported bj Rush worth, afibrds a curious 
specimen of the mode of reasoning then some*- 
times practised in the House of Commons. 
The subject was l^e suspension of ministers 
from their function by episcopal authority. 
Crrimston thus statei^ his argument : '^ That 
bishops are jure divmo is a question ; that 
archbishops are not jure divine is out of ques- 
tion. Now that bishops, who are question-* 
ed whether jure divino, or archbishops who 
out of question are not jure divino, should 
suspend ministers that strejure divino j I leave 
to you to be considered/' Selden retorts ? 
** That the couTOcation is jure di^m& is a 
question; that parliaments are not jure divino 
is out of question ; that religion i^juredifjino 
there is no qu^tictn. Now, Sir, that the 
convocation, which is questioniable whether 
jure divtnOy and parliaments, which, out of 
question, are not jure divino, should meddle 
with religion, which, questionless, i&jure du 
vino, I leave to your consideration.^' This, 
however, was mere dialectical fbieing ; for 

Selden 
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Selden well knew that there was a standiog 
committee of religion in parliament, and that 
the ecclesiastical discipline and government^ 
if not the doctrines of the church, were re- 
garded by a large party as proper subjects i>f 
parliamentary discussion. 

On January 31, 164t» a declaration was 
read in the House of Commons against 
bishops and episcopacy, which Selden, con- 
formably to his principles, attempted to de- 
feat, by forcibly arguing that the parliament 
was not invested with due authority to treat 
on soch a matter: but it was replied by 
some members, that the king had entrusted 
them with^ that power; and the reforming 
party procured a bill to be twice read, " for 
the abolishing of superstition and idolatry, 
and the better advancing of the true worship 
and service of God,^' appointing Selden him-i 
self of the committee to whom the business 
was delegated. Complaints having been 
made to the House of the interference of some 
clergymen in political questions, a resolution 
was adopted to divest the clergy of all tem- 
poral authority. In the debates on this sub- 
ject it was enquired whether bishops sat. in 

parliament 
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parliament as barons and peers of the realm, 
or as prelates. On this question Sekien gave 
^n opinion that they sat in neither capacity^ 
but as representing all the clergy of their 
diocese. This opinion inflneneed the fram- 
ing of the motion, which was in the following 
terms: *^ 1. That the legislative and jndi* 
ciarj power of bishops in the Upper House 
is an impediment to their spiritual functions, 
and is injurious to the state; whence it is 
just that it should be abolished bj act of 
parliament : 2. That if the office of a joa- 
tice of the peace, or judiciarj autboritj 
in the Star-chamber, dr in any other ciYil 
court, be granted to bishops or other clergy* 
men, their spiritual functions will be im« 
peded, and detriment accrue to the stats ; 
whence it, is just that they should be depriy- 
ed of such power by law.^' And a vote to 
that effect passed the House on March 10, 
1647. 

it was doubtless before Selden's attention 
was occupied with the important matters 
under discussion at this critical period, and 
probably during the four years which appear 
as a blank in his biography, that he was ai« 

g«S«d 
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g^;ed in the composition of one of his most 

elai^orate works, published in 1640, aad en«* 

titled De Jure Naiuraii ei GaUiumjiixia Dis-^ 

ciplmam Ebraorumj Libri septem. Although 

the dedgn is supposed to have been suggested 

to the author by Grotius's celebrated treatise 

*' De Jure Belli et Pacis ;'^ yet its subject 

and method are totally different; and its 

motto, from Lucretius (Loca nullius ante 

trita solo, &c.) claims for it absolute novelty 

of topic. It is without a dedication — an ob« 

servable circumstance, indicative of the du* 

bious complexion of the time in which it ap- 

peiar^ ; but is ushered in by a preface, pre<r 

senting "a. plan or analysis of the work, which 

the variety of its matter and intricacy of its 

arrangement rendered highly expedient. 

Speaking fir$t of the title, he explains the 

Jus NaiuraU to mean the law of the worlds 

Of universal l^w ; and the Jus Gentium to be 

the peculiar law of different natioi^.: aad 

quot^ fc^ these significations thi^. apposite 

line; of Lucan, 

Sed' neque jus mundi valuit, neqitefatdera sancia 
Gentium* , 

But this i^tural or universal Mw.he limits^ 

in 
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in his treatise, to those precepts which tbe 
Jewish books and tmditions lay down as de- 
livered bj Noah to his posterity, and as sup^ 
posed to have been derived by him from the 
first man, to whom they were given by God. 
Of these, seven heads are enumerated, namely, 
concerning, 1. foreign worship, or idolatry; 
fi. blasphemy; 3. homicide; 4. illicit con- 
cubinage ; 5. theft ; 6. eating of parts se- 
vered from a living animal ; 7. judicial pro- 
ceedings and civil obedience. The work it- 
self is disposed in the following ni&nner. Af- 
ter an introductory book on the Hebrew phi- 
losophy, and on the sources.of natural lair 
according to the Jewish writers, in which tbe 
supposed origin and authority of the Noa- 
chide precepts is particularly considered, it 
proceeds, in other books, to treat on tbe pre- 
cepts themselves. These are made heads, 
under which the whole of the law, and civil 
and religious polity, of the Jews is digested, 
distinguishing that part of them which be- 
longs to natural or universal law> from that 
which is national or municipal. It is evH 
dent from this sketch, that the work is to be 
regarded as historical rather than philosopbi** 

cal; 
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eal; and therefore, although the opinion 
giren of it by Le Clerc fBibl. Chois. vol. ix.) 
may be Well founded, it does not follow that 
Selden k censurable for not haying performed 
what he never proposed. That critic says, 
'^ Selden only copies the rabbins, and scarcely 
ever reasons. His rabbinical principles are 
founded upon an uncertain supposition of 
the Jewish tradition, that God gave to Noah 
seven precepts, which all the human race was 
to observe. If this were denied, the Jews 
would be much at a loss to prove it. More- 
over, his ideas are very imperfect and embar<^ 
rassed.'^ But as it was Selden's professed 
object to eichibit Jewish law as laid down by 
the Jewish writers themselves, he was in some 
measure constrained to follow their method, 
though perhaps founded in fiction, and par-* 
taking of the barbarism of a people unused 
to philosophical arrangement; and it cannot 
be denied that he has made his work a valu- 
able repertory of all that history or tradition 
informs us concerning the Hebrew institu- 
tions before and after the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. In that view it has been much com- 
juended by learned men, both at home and 

abroad. 
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nbroa'd, and it made a large addition to th^ 
reputation the aathpr already possessed for 
indefatigable industry and profound erudi- 
tion. An abridgment of it ^as published 
by John-Francis Buddeus, professor at^Halle, 
in 1695. 

It may be not uninteresting to ailnest-^^ 
opinion of ;tbis work and its author; incident- 
ally given by Milton. In his treatise enti- 
tled ^^ Areopagitiea/' addressed to the par- 
liament, he has the Ibllomng senteilce : ^* Bad 
meals will scarce breed good nourishment in 
the healthiest concoction : but herein the 
diflereuce is of bad books, that they to a dis- 
creet and judicious reader serve' in many re- 
, i^cts to discover,* to confute, to forewarn, 
to illustrate. Whereof what bett^ witness 
can ye expect 1 should produce than OM of 
your own now sitting in parliament, the 
chief' of learned men reputed in this' land, 
Mr. Selden, whose volume of natural and 
national laws proves, not only by great au-* 
thorities brought together, but by exquisite 
reasons, and theorems almost mathematically 
demonstrative, that all opinions, yea errors, 
kndwn, read, and collated, are of'maSn ser^ 

vice 
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vice and asnstance toward the speedy attain^ 
meot of what is truest/' Milton here alludes 
to the first chapter of Selden's work, in which 
he has thought it necessary (such was the 
spirit of the time) to accumulate a mass of 
authority in justification of publishing to th^ 
world a variety of different and contradictory 
opinions. The same great wrjter has like* 
wise mentioned this work of Selden's with 
high ^eulogy in his tract on ** The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce/' chap. S2. 

To return to the political occurrences in 
which Selden was concerned. His 4mme ap* 
pears among those memhers of the House of 
Commons who, in May 1641, signed a pro^ 
testation that they would maintain the pro* 
testant religion according to the doctrine of 
the church of England, and would defend 
the person and authority of the king, the 
privileges of parliament, and the rights of 
the subject. As almost the whole House ap- 
pears to have concurred in the signature, its 
object was probably no other than to obvi- 
ate any charge of unconstitutional intentions* 

The prosecution of Archbishop Laud, wh^ 
had already been committed to custody, wai^ 

now 
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now entered upon by the comiiHAis ; and Sel« 
den was nomiiiated, in Jane, among tiiofit 
who were appointed to draw up articles of 
impeachment against him. W hateyer were 
bis prirate feelings towards this prelate, he 
probably could not decline an office imposed 
upon bim bj the House of which he was a 
member. Of his particular conduct in it 
we possess no informatimi. (13) 

In the following mcmth, in consequeDCe of 
a report made to the House by a committee 
of enquiry, a resolution passed declaring the 
proceedings in the case of Hollis, Seldes, 
and others, by searching and sealing op their 
chambers, seizing their papers, and issning 
warrants against them, to hare been a breach 
of the privileges of parliament ; and that 
justice had been delayed by not accepting 
the bail oflfered by them in Easter and Tri« 
nity terms. Censures were also passed upon 
the judges concerned in those proceedings- 

When that most rash and violent act of the 
king, in coming personally with am armed 
force to the House of Commons in order to 
apprehend five nl^mbers accused of treatonf 
had thrown the parliament into a fermentt 

Selden 
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Selden was nominated one in a committee 6f 
twenty-one, on January 17, 164i, to exa« 
mine into the violation of the privileges of 
parliament, and frame a petition to the king 
on the subject. He was at this time, how* 
ever, considered as so well affected to his 
Majesty^ person, that after the king had 
withdrawn to York, a serious desig^n was en* 
tertained of appointing hfm keeper of the 
great seal in the stead of Edward Littleton, 
whose conduct had offended the court. A 
letter of Selden's to the Marquis of Hertford 
has been made public from the Harding pa* 
pers, in which he mentions having received 
the king's commands for waiting upon him 
at Yorii, but excuses himself on account of 
illness and infirmity, and also, of his appre- 
hension that, instead of serving his Majesty, 
such a step might be the cause of some further 
difference between him and the House of 
Commons. Although in this letter the pur* 
pose of his summons to York is not specified^ 
yet it appears from Lord Clarendon's History, 
that the design of offering him the vacant 
post bad really been agitated in the royal 
eoui|cil. His lordship says, ^^ The Lord Falk* 
K land 
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land and himself, to whom his Majesty ve^ 
ferred the consideration of a proper person 
for it [the custody of the seals], did not doubt 
of Mr. Seld^n^s affection to the king ; bu( 
withal, they knew him so well, that they 
concluded he would absolutely refuse the 
place if it were offered to him. He was in 
years, and of a tender constitution ; he had 
for maqy years enjoyed his ease, which he 
Io¥«d; he was rich, and would not hav^ made 
|i journey to York, or have lain out of 1m 
bed, for any preferment. Which he had never 
affected.'* 

It might surely be added, that if principle 
^an be inferred from actions, it could scarcely 
be expected that Selden was prepared to quit 
the parliamentary party, in whos^ measures 
he had for the most part concurred, and join 
^he royalists, who^i he had ppposied. His 
friend Hyde, who had in fact devoted him- 
self tQ the king's cause from the time he drew 
up the answer to the parliament's remoii-> 
(trance, had consistently joined him at York| 
and in consequence had incurred the high 
indignation of th^ House pf Conqtmons ; but 
what pledge had Selden giv^n of attachment 
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to tlie same cause, for which he eoald be re- 
qaired to take such a step 1 

Afiairs now tending to a manifest rupture 
betvFeen the king and parliament, it became 
a matter of great consequence which* partjr 
should first gain possession of the power of 
the sword. The parliament, unable to pro- 
cure the king^s assent to a bill for consigning 
the disposal of the militia to the authority of 
both Houses, had issued an ordinance, in which 
they named-lieutenants for all the counties, 
and conferred on them the comma.nd of the 
whole military force of the kingdom. To 
this the king, June 1642, opposed a com- 
missioti of array for raising men, directed to 
certain noblemen on whom he could depend. 
The parliament immediately took this mea- 
sure into consideration; and Selden, who, 
doubtless, regarded it as the commencement 
of instant war, which he, with many good 
men of both parties, was sincerely desirous 
of averting, argued with all his force against 
the legality of such a commission. Lord 
Clarendon has given an account of his con* 
dact on this important occasion, which ap- 
pears perfectly iair and accurate. He says, 
. K* "Mr. 
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^^ Mr. Selden had in the debate upon the 
commission of array in the House of Com-' 
mons declared himself very positively and 
with much sharpness against it, as a thing 
expressly without any authority of law, the 
statute. upon which it was grounded being, 
as he said, repealed ; and discoursed very 
much on the ill consequences which might 
result from submitting to it. He answered 
the arguments which had been used to sup- 
port it ; and easily prevailed with the liouse 
not to like a proceeding which they knew 
was intended to do them hurt, and to lessen 
their authority. But his authority and repu- 
tation prevailed much further than the House, 
and begot a prejudice against it in many 
well-affected men without doors. When the 
king was informed of it, he was much trou- 
bled, having looked upon Mr. Selden as well 
disposed to his service: and the Lord Falk- 
land, with his Majesty^s leave, writ a friendly 
letter to Mr. Selden, to know the reason why 
in such a conjuncture he would oppose the 
submission to the commission of array, which 
nobody could deny to have its original from 
l^w, and which many learned men still be-. 

Iieve4 
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lievfed to be very legal, to make way for the 
establishment of an ordinance which had no 
manner of pretence to right ! He answered 
this letter very frankly, as a man who be* 
lieved himself in the right upon the com- 
mission of array, and that the arguments he 
had used against it could not be answered ; 
summing up those arguments in as few words 
as they could be comprehended in. But then 
he did as frankly inveigh against the ordi* 
nance for the militia, which, he said, ' was 
without any shadow of law or pretence of 
precedent, and most destructive to the go* 
vemment of the kingdom :^ and he did ac-^ 
knowledge, ' that he had been the more in- 
clined to make that discourse in the House 
against the commission, that he might with 
the more freedom argue against the . ordi-^ 
nance : and was most confident that he should 
likewise overthrow the ordinance^ which, he 
confessed, could be less supported ; and he 
did believe it would be much better if both 
were rejected, than if either of them should 
stand and remain uncontrouled/ But his 
confidence deceived him; and he quickly 
found that they who suffered themselves to 

be 
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be entirely governed by his reason, wh^n thcHse 
conclusions resulted from' it which contri- 
buted to their own designs, would not be at 
all guided by it, or submit to it, when it 
persuaded that which contradicted and would 
disappoint those designs. And so, upon tlie 
day appointed for the debate of their ordi- 
nance, when he applied all his faculties to 
the convincing them of the illegality and 
monstrousness of it, by arguments at least as 
clear and demonstrable ashisfermerhad been, 
they made no impression upon them, but were 
easily answered by those who with most pas- 
sion insisted upon their own sense/^— CAi- 
rendon Hist. i. 517. foL 

This account is sufficiently honoulrable to 
Selden's consistency and good intentions; but 
how is it to be reconciled with Whitelock t 
who no4 only does not mention Selden^s name 
among those who opposed the ordinance 
(though, indeed, he may be included under 
the unnamed '^ eminent lawyers^^ who spoke 
against it), but, when speaking of the com- 
missions of deputy lieutenancy issued by the 
parliament, says, " Maynard, Glyh^ Grim^ 
ston^ St. John^ Selden^ and divers other gea* 

tlemea 
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llemen tof great paits and interest, accepted 
Df the like commissions, and continued in 
their service in parliament/^ — Metmyr. p. 66. 
I cannot but suspect an error here in insert^ 
ing the name of Selden ; not only because it is 
scarcely ci^ible that he should so grossly 
have vidiated conastency, but because his 
habits of life and state of health rendered him 
the most Unlikely of men to undertake a wj^ 
litaiy commission ; neither had he that local 
influence from family or landed property 
which would give propriety to such an ap*. 
pointment*^ 

Had it been his purpose to ingratiate him- 
self with the party that had nqw acquired a 
decided, predominancy in parliament, and 
seeibed to possess si majority in the nation j 
he would have been acting more in character 
in composing the work which next isued from 

* In the Journals of the House of Commons the name of 
Selden appears. May 23, 1642, in a committee with threift 
others to consider of an order for raisinj^ Volunteers for an 
tepeditioii to Ireland ; and on June 2d on a committee to 
frame an ordinance for augmenting the forces by sea ; but I 
find it on no subsequent occasion connected with the military 
tenrice, except one relatiTe to the Admiralty, hereafter to be 
mentioned. 

his 
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bis store of Oriental learning) and whicb 
brought upon him a new storm of that odium 
lA€o^^lctlm by which he wassoseverely treated 
pn account of his History of Tythes. The 
question of the superiority, or .parity, of the 
episcopal to the presbyterial order in the 
christian church bad been agitated with con- 
siderable acrimony on the continent between 
the two great scholars, Petau and Saumaise; 
pnd other learned writers had joined in the 
contest In . England, the political and ec« 
clesiastical disputes of the time had occa- 
sioned much controversy on the same subject 
They who consider Selden as in some degree 
a time-serirer, will be ready to conclude, that 
perceiving the current running strong at this 
time s^inst episcopacy, he was not unwil- 
ling to lend the aid of his learning to the 
prevailing party ; especially as he cannot be 
supposed entirely to fiave forgotten the ri- 
gours of the prelatical High - Commission 
court. It may,, however, be more candidly 
attributed to that pure love of truth, which 
seems to have been fundamental in his lite- 
rary character, that he chose thp present oc- 
casion of throwing new light upon a subject 

certainly 
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Certainly important in ecclesiastical bistorj, 
and on which he could not formerly have 
written with due freedom. The present ex* 
ercise of his erudition arose from the follow-* 
ing circumstance. 

A celebrated passage in the works of Je^ 
rome mentions, that in the church of Alex- 
andria, from its first foundation to nearly 
the close of the second century, the presby- 
ters always elected a bishop from among 
themselves by their own authority. Of this 
fact a remarkable confirmation exists in the 
account of the antiquities of the Alexandrine 
church contained in the annals of the patri- 
arch Eutychius, or Said Ibn Batrik, who 
flourished in the earlier part of the tenth cen- 
tury. Of these annals, in the Arabic lan- 
guage, and then untranslated, Selden pro^ 
- cured two manuscripts, from which he pub- 
lished a work, thus entitled: Eutychn 
JEgyptii^ PatnarcluB Orthodoxorum Alexan^ 
drinif Scriptoris^ ut in Oriente admodum vetusti 
etillttsirisj iia in Occidente turn paucissimis visi^ 
turn perraro auditi, Ecclesiie siub Origines. Ex 
^usdem Arahico nunc primum Typis edidii ae 
Vernone ei Cammentario auxit Joannes Seldenus. 

The 
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The original is a very short piece, of wkieh 
the important part in this controversy is the 
telation^ that the evangdist. M ark, having 
converted and baptized one HananiaJs, a shoe* 
maker of Alexandria, and constituted him 
patriarch of that city, appointed eleven other 
persons to be presbyters, with the injanctioil 
that when the patriarchate should become 
vacant, they should choose one of their num^ 
her, and consecrate him patriarch by the 
imposition of their hands, at the same time 
electing a person to fill his place in the pres- 
bytery ; so that there should always be twelve 
presbyters, the patriarch being reckoned as 
one; — and that this mode continued in prac 
tice to the time of the patriarch .Alexander^ 
who directed that thenceforth, oh the decease 
of a patriarch, a new one should be ordained 
by an assembly of bishops. Selden^s pro« 
duction of this piece, and his comments upon 
it, involved him in hostilities with the zeal- 
ous advocates for episcopacy, both protestant 
and catholic. Petau animadverted upon his 
work with moderation; but Abraham £c«* 
chelensis, ^ Maronite priest in the pay of 
Rome» employed so much pemonal abuse in 

an 
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an attempt to refute Selden's notes, that lie 
injured his own repntation more than that 
of his antagonist. John Morin and Eusebiut 
Renaudot likewise engaged in the same cause ; 
the latter with much expression of contempt 
for the oriental learning of Selden, who, in* 
deed, is acknowledged to have fallen into 
some errors in his version and notes. It does 
not appear that the English episcopalians of 
the time entered into the controversy ; thej 
had to contend with a much more formidable 
adversary in the parliament. The whole ah« 
nals of Eutjchius were afterwards edited, 
with a Latin version, by the learned Edward 
Pococke (Oxon. 1656), the expence of the 
publication being defrayed by Selden. 

The political moderation of Selden, and 
the regard for him testified by the king and 
his ministers, seem to have rendered him ao 
object of suspicion to some of the popular 
leaders. When in 1643 the plot was dis« 
covered for introducing the royal forces into 
the capital, and disarming the militia. Wal- 
ler the poet, a principal conspirator, on his 
examination before the House of Commons, 
was interrogated whether Selden, Whitelock, 

Pierpoint, 
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Pierpoint, and others by name, were ac^ 
quainted with the design* Waller replied^ 
" that they were not, but that he did come 
one evening to Selden's study, where Pier* 
point and Whitelock then were with SeldeD, 
on purpose to impart it to them all ; and 
speaking of such a thing in general terms, 
these gentlemen did so inveigh against any 
such thing, as treachery and baseness, and 
that which might be the occasion of shedding 
much blood, that he durst not, for the respect 
he had for Selden and the rest, communicate 
any of the particulars to them ; but was 
almost disheartened himself to proceed in it.'^ 
Whitelock's Mem. p. 66. As Waller, in his 
fright, was singularly open in his confession, 
and made no scruple of implicating his asso- 
ciates, his exculpation of these persons fully 
acquitted them of any share in the design. 
Selden, however, found it advisable, for the 
removal of all suspicion, to join in an oath 
drawn up against ^' the traiterous and hor- 
rible plot for the subversion of the parliament 
and state/* 

We may here pause for a while to contem« 
plate such men as Selden and \^ hitelock (14) 

ia 
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in the privacy of confidential friendship con* 

ferring^ on the awful prospect presented bj 

their country ^ Not actuated by enthusiasm) 

religious or politicfil, habituated to venerate 

established institutions, and to look for re«* 

dress of grievances from the remedies pro* 

vided by the law and constitution^^-though 

strongly impressed with the wrongs and 

abuses which had attended the late arbitrary 

administration—* they must have viewed with 

jealousy the rise of another power, which, 

wielded by violent men, and equally uncon- 

trouled, might proceed siill greater lengths 

in overthrowing the barriers of right and 

liberty. They saw the nation rent into two 

opposite and irreconcileable parties, between 

which the sword was the sole umpire ; and 

finding daily more cause to despair of the 

success of healing measures, they must have 

been occupied in preparing their minds for 

the part they were by principle called upon 

to act in the dreadful crisis. Under similar 

impressions men were to be found in thei 

ppposite parties, who probably differed from 

jBach other in political sentiments only just 

^ much as to give a final preponderance 

towards 
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towfirds the cause of the kiDg4>r the parlia* 
mient. Their mutual object was conciliation, 
and each were disposed to make some con- 
^^essions for effecting it. They disagreed on 
the question ^' Quis.Justius induit arma/' 
but concurred in still keeping peace in view 
as the pnly desirable termination. If we 
suppose the virtuous Falkland added to the 
party cimferring in Selden's study, how little 
diversity of opinions and wishes would he 
have brought ! 

On J^^e 12 in this year, a bill passed for 
the assembling of a synod compos^ of di- 
vines and laymen, at Henry Vllth's chapel in 
Westminster, for the establishment of church 
government. Several membersof both Houses 
sat in this assembly, and joined in debate 
and gave their votes, as well as the divines, 
** In these debates,^' says Whitelock, " Mr, 
gelden spake admirably, and confuted divers 
of them in their own learning. And some- 
times, when they had cited a text of scripture 
to prove their asssertion, he would tell them^ 
f Perhaps in your little pocket bibles with 
gilt leaves,' which they would often pull oat 
and read, ^ the translation may be thus, but 

th^ 
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^e Greek or Hebrew signifies thus and thus:' 
and so would silence them/' As the divines 
in those days were not remarkable for ^^ bear* 
IDg tbeir f;apul|;ies meekly/'^ this air of supe- 
rioritj assumed bj a learned layman, who 
was conscious pf enquiry unshackled by the 
necessity of supporting a particular system, 
might be pardpn^d. 

With the learned and venerable primate of 
Ireland, Usher, Seld^n had cultivated an ac« 
quaintance from the yiear 1600, when Usher, 
at that time a profefsspr in the college of 
Dublin, was upon a visit to London, to pur- 
phase books for its library. This had ripened 
into mutual esteem and friendship, fostered 
by community of studies, T|i(s primate bad 
been nominated a member of the Westmin? 
ster synod, but had declined attendance; 
and having afterwards vigorously attacked 
its authority and decrees in a sermon at Ox* 
&rd, he was treated as a c|iminal, and a re« 
solutioii passed for confiscating his valuable 
library at Chelsea. It was on the eve of 
public sale, when Selden obtained permis- 
sion for Dr. Featly to redeeni it by com- 
ppsitioil. 

On 
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^* Mr. Selden had in the debate upon the 
commission of array in the House of Com- 
mons declared himself very positively and 
with much sharpness against it, as a thing 
expressly without any authority of law, the 
statute upon which it was grounded being, 
as he said, repealed ; and discoursed very 
tnuch on the ill consequences which might 
result from submitting to it. He answered 
the arguments which had been used to sup- 
port it ; and easily prevailed with the liouse 
not to like a proceeding which they knew 
was intended to do them hurt, and to lessen 
their authority. But his authority and repu- 
tation prevailed much further than the House, 
and begot a prejudice against it in many 
well-affected men without doors. When the 
king was informed of it, he was much trou- 
bled, having looked upon Mr. Selden as well 
disposed to his service: and the Lord Falk- 
land, with his Majesty's leave, writ a friendly 
letter to Mr. Selden, to know the reason why 
in such a conjuncture he would oppose the 
submission to the commission of array, which 
nobody could deny to have its original from 
If^w, and which many learned men still be- 

lieve^ 
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lievfed to be very legal, to make way for the 
establishment of an ordinance which had no 
manner of pretence to right! He answered 
this letter very frankly, as a man who be* 
lieved himself in the right upon the com- 
mission of array, and that the arguments he 
had used against it could not be answered ; 
summing up those arguments in as few words 
as they could be comprehended in. But then 
be did as frankly inveigh against the ordi- 
nance for the militia, which, he said, ^ was 
without any shadow of law or pretence of 
precedent, and most destructive to the go* 
vernment of the kingdom-/ and he did ac* 
knowledge, * that he had been the more in* 
clined to make that discourse in the House 
against the commission, that he might with 
the more freedom argue against theordi-^ 
nance : and was most confident that he should 
likewise overthrow the ordinance, which, he 
confessed, could be less supported ; and he 
did believe it would be much better if both 
were rejected, than if either of them should 
stand and remain uncontrouled/ But his 
confidence deceived him; and he quickly 
foand that they who suffered themselves to 

be 
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curious learning, and suavity of manners, who 
has himself appositely introduced from the 
book some things respecting the lunar pha- 
ses and the Jewish calendar, in his ingenious, 
and very learned work on the Lord's Supper/' 

In April 1645, a committee of six lords 
and twelve commoners being appointed to 
manage the business of the Admiralty, Sel- 
den was nominated among the latter. Be- 
fore, however, these commissiotiers could act, 
the plan was altered, and three selected from 
the whole jinmber were invested with the 
power. 

Always an enemy to the usurpations of 
fscclesiantical authority, when the points of 
excommunication and suspension from the 
sacrament as part of the discipline in the new 
establishment of religion, were debated in 
the House September 3, 1645, Selden gave 
his^opinion on the subject in the following 
observations : <* That for four thousand years 
there was no sign of any law to suspend per- 
sons from religious exercises: — that under 
the law every sinner was eo nk^mine to come 
and ofier, as he was a sinner ; and no priest 
or Other authority had to do with him, unless 

it 
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it might be made to appear to them whether 
aaotber did repent or not, which was hard 
to be done. Strangen were kept away from 
the pamover, bat they. were pagans. The 
question is not now for keeping pagans in 
times of Christianity, but protestants from 
protestaat worship. No divine can shew that 
there is any snch command as this, to sos- 
pend from the sacrament. If, after Christ 
snflfered, the Jews had become Christies, 
the same ground npon which they went, as 
to their sacrifices, would have been as to the 
sacrament. No man is kept from the sacra- 
ment eo nomine because he is guilty of any 
sin, by the constitution of the reformed 
churches, or because he hath not made satis- 
fiiction. Every man is a sinner ; the differ- 
ence is only that one is a sinner in private, 
the other in public: the one is as much 
against God as the other. Die eccie$uB in St. 
Matthew meant the courts of law which then 
sat ill Jerusalem. No man can shew any 
excommunication till the popes Victor and 
Zephyrinust 200 years after Christ, first be* 
gan to use it in private quarrels: whence 
excommunication is but human invention: 
1.2 it 
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i^was taken from the heatfaea r^'-^ITA^ 
Ufci^s Memoir. From the bald kuignage ki 
which this argument i» stated, it is plain that 
the heads only of Selden's discoarse are given 
by the memorialist ; but aecording to their 
tenor it appears that he could not more ex- 
plicitly have declared himself against that 
spirit of ecclesiastical domination irfaich be- 
gan to characterise the new church-rulers, 
and which provoked Milton to exclaim. 

New presbyter is bat old priest writ large. 
The determination of the parliament in this 
case corresponded with Selden^s opinion. In 
£ict, the power of an establishment to inflict 
ecclesiastical censures requires restriction 
much more than that of a sect ; since, from 
the connection between religious and civil 
polity, penalties from the latter have always 
been called in aid of the censures of the 
former/ 

In this year, upon a debate in the Honse 
of Commons on a case of wardship, the ori« 
gin of wardships, their misapplication, and 
the existing oppressions undergone by the 
families of noblemen and gentlemisn through 
their means, were enlarged upon by Selden, 

Maynard, 
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Mavnaid, St. John, 1^1 hitelock, and other 
hmyer^; in consequence of which a %'ote 
passed the Uoose for the abcdition of the 
Court of Wards and itsappendages9 in which 
the lords concurred. 

In August 1645, upon the death of Dr« 
Ed^n, nuister of Trinity-hall in Cambridge, 
Selden was unanimouslj chosen to succeed 
hiin. This election appears to have been by 
the diiection, or at least with the approba* 
tion, of several members of both Houses of 
Parliament : the members of the hall in their 
letter to Selden say, '* Postqu^Un summis 
Utriusque ordinis viris risum sit election! 
nostrse album calculum adjicere/' He, how- 
ever, declined the offered charge, for reasons 
that are not stated ; but it may be readily 
conceived that his age, his love of literary 
leisure, his other occupations, and his sub- 
sisting connection with the sister university^ 
his alma matety might render him averse to 
take upon himself such an office. JDr. Wil<- 
kins, who seems apprehensive lest his refusui 
should be construed . as a slight upon the 
cl<{rical body, takes pains to shew that he 
was a constant friend to the legal rights arid 

properties 
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pit>|ierties of the clergy, though an oppugner 
of their claims bj divine right ; and enume- 
rates several clei^ymen vi^ith vt'hom he cultit 
Tated an intimacy : but it is rightly observed 
in the '^ Biographia Britannica^^ that* there 
could be no suspicion of such a slight in the 
present instance, since Trinity-hall is a ibun- 
dation, not for theology, but for the study of 
civil and canon law, and entirely consisting of 
fellovi^s of those faculties. Dr. Eden, the late 
master, was an eminent civilian, and a mem- 
ber of the Long Parliament. 

But though he declined forming this inti* 
mate connection with the university of Cam- 
bridge, he was ready to do rt those services 
which might be expected from a distin- 
guished votary and patron of letters. Arch- 
bisliop Bancroft had bequeathed his books 
to his successors at Lambeth on condition 
that they should give bond for their preser- 
vation entire, in default of which they were 
to go to the projected thedlogical college at 
Chelse^a; but if that should not be completed 
within six years after his decease, they were 
to become the property of the university of 
Cambridge. The order of bishops being now 

abolished 
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abolished by parliament, and the scheme of 
the Chelsea College being at an end, Selden 
suggested to the headi9 of the universitj that 
its right to the books had accrued ; and when, 
in consequence, that body sent a petition on 
the subject to the Upper House, he pleaded 
its cause, and obtained tv^o decrees in its 
favour ; oiie, putting it in possession of Arch* 
bishop Bancroft's books, and the other, of 
those of his successors in the see of Canter- 
bury. After the Rest9nition, however, they 
were reclaimed for Lambeth. 

In May 1645, an order appears in the 
Journals of the House of Commons *' for Mr. 
Selden to bring in an ordinance for regulator 
ing the Herald's Office, and the Heraldry of 
the kingdom.'' This was for the purpose of 
supplying the place of the suppressed Mar- 
shal's Court ,; and Selden was doubtless ap* 
plied to on this occasion on account of the 
knowledge he had displayed in such matters 
in his Tiiies of Honour. 

He had an opportunity, in 1646, of per« 
forming another service to his revered friend, 
Primate Usher, who, having come to London^ 
was required totsikethe negative oath^ im- 
posed 
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posed opoa all who had adhered to the king, 
or had come liom any of his garrisons* Usher 
)iesired time to consider of it, and being dia- 
missed by the committee which had sum- 
moned him, escaped the necessity of a second 
appearance ; for Selden, and others of hi^ 
friends in the House, by their interest pre- 
vented his being further troubled on the 
subject*. 

In the same year he sent to the press his 
work entitled Uxor Ebraica; seu de Nupiiu et 
Divoriiis ex Jure CivUiy id eU^ Divino et Tal^ 
mudico^ veterum Ebr^arumy Libri ires. In 
the writer's former work on the Jewish Na« 
tural and International Law, he had treated 
of every thing relative to matrimonial law 
among the Hebrews that came under those 
two heads. In this work he completes the 
subject by adding all that belongs to what 
he terms their civil law, that is, the - rites, 
customs, and institutions proper to their na^ 
tion, and derived either from the LdCvitical 
law, or from their ancient manners, and the 
ordinances of their rulers. ^^ I shall,'^ says he, 
«« consider my task as performed, if I have 

* Parr*s Ufc qf ArMUkof UAer. 

duly 
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duly eKplained the particular causes from 
which, bj this law, marriages were either 
prohibited, enjoined, or permitted ; alro, the 
solemn forms and circumstances of con<- 
tracting them, the nuptial rites, the mu- 
tual duties of the parties, and the rules of 
divorce/' He further enumerates amon^ tlie 
particulars of his work, what he calls the 
stupendous doctrines of the Karaites respect- 
ing incest ; and incidental notices of many 
things relating to the modes of contracting 
and dissolving marriages among Pagans, 
Mahometans, and Christians, in the East and 
West, which have either been derived from 
Jewish customs, or appear to resemble them. 
From this view of the materials of the Uxor 
Ebraica it will be seen that it ranks with the 
most curious and interesting of his treatises ; 
and it was accordingly received by the learned 
with merited applause. An edition of it was 
printed at Frankfort on the Oder in 1673. 

In the year 1647 Selden gave an additional 
proof of his zeal and industry in illustrating , 
the legal antiquitiesof his own country, by 
edition the valuable work entitled Fkta^ with 
alearned Latin dissertation prefixed. FUta is a 

L^tin 
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Latin treatise hy an uncertain author, wlio 
wrote in the reign of one of the three earliest 
king Edwards. It is divided into six books; 
of which the first treats on pleas of the 
crown ; the second gives a full and curious 
account of all the officers of the king's house- 
hold, with many other particulars illustra^ 
tive of the history of those times ; the four 
following relate to the then existing practice 
of the courts of judicature, the forms of writs, 
the explanation of law terms, and the like*. 
Of this work an ancient manuscript copy 
was preserved in the Cotton library ; and it 
appears from Selden*s account, that the 
booksellers, intending to publish it, employed 
a transcriber whose want of skill or care ren- 
dered the edition, afterwards superintended 
by himself, less correct than he could have 
wished. The prefixed dissertation treats first 
on those early English writers upon law, 
Bractonandde Thornton; and then proceeds 
to a historical* relation of the use of the im- 
perial and Justinian codes in England. It 
concludes with an enquiry itito the age when 
Fleta was composed, which he conjectures t^ 
have b^n iu the reign of Edward L 
* Nicolson'f Histor. Lihr^ry. 

During 
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JDaring this period of Tiolence and change^ 
when, along with the episcopal charch, the 
universities were in great danger of being 
abolished, or, at least, mnch curtailed in 
their revenues and privileges^ by that lana* 
tical spirit which actuated many of the per- 
sons in power, Selden never ceased to act the 
part of a peculiar patron to that seminary at 
which he had received his education, and 
which had entrusted him with its representa- 
tion in parliament. There is extant a letter 
to him from Dr. Gerard Langbaine, provost of 
Queen's College, Oxford, (15) expressing the 
warmest gratitude of the university for his 
interposition in its favour. ^* Vt^e are all/^ 
says he, '* abundantly satisfied in your.un-^ 
wearied care and* passionate endeavours for 
our preservation. We know and confess 

a i Pergama dextra 

Defend] poterant, etiam bac defensa fuissent. 

Of this we are confident, that next under 
God's, it must be imputed to your extraor- 
dinary 'providence that we have stood thus 
long. By your good acts and prudent ma* 
nage, our six months have been spiun out to 
two years.*^ 

A letter. 
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A letter from the vice-chancellor, . Dr. 
Reynolds, dated in October 1648, requests 
his good offices to procure the continuance 
of the salaries of the law professor, and the 
reader of Lady Margaret's lecture, which 
arose from some prebends; and another, 
dated in the following November, and signed 
hy Dr. Reynolds and fiv« others, recom- 
mends the ample foundation of Christ-rchurch 
to bis protection. Wood, in his Historj of 
the Lnivt*rbitj of Oxford, mentions Seiden 
as one oi the visitors to it appointed in 1647 ; 
and relates that when Bradsha%v proposed in 
harsh terms an immediate visitation, Seiden 
argued upon the injustice of proceeding be* 
fore the university had provided itself .with 
council and patronage. Three other letters 
written in Latin to him in the name of his 
^Ima Mater^ and imploring his often expe- 
rienced aid in her oppressed and disconsolate 
state, are preserved bjr Dr. Wilkins. Two 
Latin letters from the university of Cam* 
bridge to Seiden are albo given by the same 
biographer, thanking him for his ^services, 
and iBspecially for the addition to their public 
library from the Lambeth books procured 
by his means. In 
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Ib*164' a Tdte passed the House of Com- 
aaons, afwardiDg to Selden and several otfaem 
wbo had been his political associates in the 
feign of arbitrary power, or to their repre- 
sentatives, the sum of five thoasand pounds 
each, ^* for their sufferings for opposing the 
illegalities of that time'^ — a liberal recom« 
pence ! which Selden, in a pecuniary view, 
eertmnljr did not want. A second order for 
paying these suras appears in the votes some 
monthsafterwards, and we are left to conclude 
that tiie payment was made. Wood, how- 
ever, mentioning the transaction, with regard 
to Selden, relates, that ^* Some say he refused 
the .£5000, and could not out of conscience 
take it ; and add, that his mind was as great 
as his learning, full of generosity, and faar- 
boaring nothing that seemed base/' 

About this time, he encouraged Patrick 
Young, formerly the king's librarian, to un- 
dertake printing a very ancient manuscript 
of the Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment in the royal library; but the premature 
death of that learned man prevented his 
bringing the design to effect, which after- ^ 
wards was taken up by Dr. Grabe. 

In 
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In civil cobtestfi it has been nsnally found 
that persons of the legal profession, wken 
acting conscientiously, hare governed them- 
selves by ideas of established law and prece- 
dent ; and while they have withstood all en* 
croachments upon the constitutional rights 
and privileges of the subject, they have been 
unwilling, on the other hand, to proceed 
further in resbtance than the assertion of 
those rights, or to concur in such alterations 
in forms of administration, or the distribu*- 
tion of the public authority, as amonnt to 
a revolution. We have seen Selden strenu- 
ously opposing the arbitrary measures of go* 
vernment pursued in the latter part of James^ 
reign, and the earlier years of that of Charles 
1. ; but his love of peace and attachment to 
law led him to question the legality of the 
assumption of arms both by the king and the 
parliament; and though he adhered to the 
latter party, probably as conceiving it the 
more constitutional of the two, he seems to 
have retained a personal attachment to the 
king, and to have indulged the hope of again 
witnessing him Upon the throne of a duly 
limited monarchy. When, therefore, things 

tended 
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tended to sa violent an extreme an the capital 
oondemnation of tkesapreme magintrate, with 
the elevatioB of a daring asurper supported 
by a military despotism, he withdrew as much 
a» possible from the public councils, and 
shutting hiaiself up in his closet, silentlj 
pursued those studies which had alreadj oc* 
copied all the leisure hours of his life. Still 
tolicitous for the interests of learning, when, 
in July 1649, a vote passed for the persen^a^ 
tioD of the books and medals in the palace of 
St James, and the care of them was offered 
to Whitelock, who was unwilling to undertake 
it, Selden ui^ed his friend so much with the 
danger of their being dispersed or pillaged, ' 
that he was at length persuaded to accept 
the office. 

As a proof of his disinclination to impli- 
cate himself in the party controversies of the 
time, or enlist himself in the service of the 
new rulers, it is asserted, that although 
Cromwell more thau once instigated him in 
Person and by his friends to write an answer 
to the '' Eikm Basilike,'' ascribed to the 
deceased king, .and greatly cried up by the 
cavaliers (but now certainly known to have 

been 
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been composed bj Dr.Gauden), he absolntelj 
' declined the task, which was taken ap bj 
Milton, whose decidedly republican princi- 
ples rendered him not averse to it. 

In 1650 Selden sent to the press the first 
book of a work which he he had written 
above twelve years before, but had kept by 
him to correct and enlarge. This was hu 
. ample treatise De Synedriis ei Prmfeeturis 
Juridicis Veterum EbtiBorum; of which the 
•cope was to deliver every thing recorded 
with relation to the sanhedrim or jaridical 
courts of the Jews, both before and after the 
promulgation of the Mosaic law ; together 
with such collateral notices of similar insti- 
tutions in modern times and countries as he 
had interspersed in his other works of which 
the polity of the Jews is the primary subject. 
Of this tlrst part he has devoted a large share 
to excommunication, or the penal interdic- 
tion by ecclesiastical authority of participa^ 
tion in sacred rites; a {)ower to the assump 
lion of which he had already appeared a de- 
cided adversary. liis preface to the i^ork 
almost entirely relates to this subject, wiu^i^ 
at that time was a peculiarly interesting onet 

a» 
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ttft appeals from the foUowiogremarkablepat* 
sage. Speaking of the diyine right of excom- 
nnunication claimed bj difierent charches, 
he says, ^^ This claim has not a few as* 
sertorg, as well Romanists, as Non-romanisk 
episcopalians, and Presbyterians, which lat* 
ter insist upon it much more positively, and 
carry it much farther in their own favour ;. 
for after having, in their manner, inveighed 
against this power in papal and episcopal 
hands, they have as it were cut it into shreds 
and portioned it out among themselves, with 
a Tast accession from that authority which 
t]^ey so confidently attribute to their own 
order/' This sentence plainly proves, both* 
what an intolerable yoke the presbyterian 
discipline had become in the estimation of 
men of a free spirit, and also that there ex- 
isted, in the independent party, and the au« 
thority of Cromwell, such a check upon the 
power of the presbyterians, that their doe* 
trines might without hazard be controverted, 
and their principles exposed, at least by such 
a man as Selden. This first book brings his 
subject down from the creation to. the giving 
Of the law at Mount Sinai, and was in all pro- 

M bability 
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hability pabiiishedsepanifeelj, as a Yeliiefeifor 
the author's opinions coaceniin^ the right of 
exoommuoication, wliich oonstitiites so largf 
a portion of the matter. It was followed 
three years afterwards by a. second book, 
comprising the judicial history of the Jews 
to the destruction of the temple* .A third, 
which was not printed till after his death, 
proposed to treat particularly on the Great 
Sanhedrim ; but the subject wa& left incom- 
plete. The whole composes one of the six 
folio Tolumes of his works; and in none of 
his %vritings has he displayed more of his mol- 
tiferious and recondite erudition. It, bow*- 
ever, incurred a good deal of criticism ; in 
particular, bis tenets concerning ecdestasti- 
cal censures were controyerted by varioas 
foreign theologians. The author's learned 
countryman. Sir John Mardiam, also ex- 
presses a doubt whether the patriarchs ex- 
ercised any proper civil jurisdiction; and 
givsesit as his opinion, that the whole £Miiew 
polity was postmor to the deportoie of the 
Israelites fiom Egypt*. 
\ In 1653acollectionof TeaWrheraoftiBiig* 

lisb 
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liih History pwteridr to Bede was publkhed, 
to which Sirfden prefixed wme. account of 
thcfm, entitled Judicium de Decern Hiat^ridt 
AngHaifUB Scriptaribus. In the. commehce*- 
meutof this tract, he informs the reader that 
he was not the editor of the oolleption, and 
hfid no other concern in it than occasionally 
looking over the proof sheets, and comniuni* 
eating some collations of manuscripts from 
the library of Sir Thomas Cotton, son of Sir 
Robert ; but that, at the request of the book- 
seller, he was induced to prefix the subse- . 
quent dissertation on the authors and their 
times. The piece begins with Simeon of 
Durham, whose history of that church been* 
deavours to prove to have been really com* 
posed by Turgot, prior of the monastery of 
Durham, and bishop' of St. Andrew's in 
Scotland. Under this head he takes occasion 
to give some account of the Keledei, or Cul- 
dees, of Scotland, who long afforded an ex- 
ample of presbyterial ordination, without 
the intervention of a bishop. It is to be re^ 
marked, that in the preface to Dr. Wilkins's 
edition of Selden's works, a disquisition is 
inserted by Thomas Rudd, keeper of the 
M 3 Durham 
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Dorham libraiy, in which he vindicates the 
claim of Simeon to the composition of this 
history. The other writers in the collectioRt 
noticed by Selden, are priors John and Ri- 
chard of Hexham; Serlo, a monk of Foon- 
tain's abbey ; Ealred, abbot of Riv^nx ; Ralph 
de Diceto, dean of St. PauFs, London ; John 
Brompton, abbot of Joreval; Gervase, a monk 
of Canterbury ; Thomas Stubbes ; William 
Thome, a monk of Canterbury; Henry 
Knighton, a canon of Leicester. 

The latest of Selden's writings was his 
defence of himself respecting the composition 
of the Mare Clausum. The title at length 
of the work is Vindicm secundum integritaiem 
exUtimatianis sum per convitium de scripiione 
Maris Ciausi petulafUissimum mendacissimum' 
que insoleniius Uesm^f in Vindiciis Maris Libert 
adversus Peirum Baptistum Burgum^ Ldgusiici 
maritimi dominii assertorem, HagtB'^Comitum 
jam nunc emissis. Jt is dated from his house 
in White-friars, May 1, 1653, and dedicated 
to J[ohn Vaughan, Esq. (16) of Trescbed. Its 
motto indicates the keen feelings from which 
it sprung: ^* Contumeliam nee fortis potest 
nee ingenuus pati/' Reference has already 

been 
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been made to this work, written against 
Theodore Graswinckel, an eminent Dutch 
jurist, who, in his refutation of the book of 
Bnrgus on the dominion of the Genoese sea, 
had mentioned Selden and his motives for 
composing the Mare Clausum in terms highly 
offensive to our illustrious countryman. The 
reply in question is valuable, as containing 
much biographical matter, especially relative 
to his different imprisonments, of which free 
nse has been made in these memoirs. 
• In the year 1654 the constitution of Selden 
began to give way, and the.infirmitiesof age 
to gain ground upon him. His intense stu- 
dies are, of course, assigned by his biographer 
as the cause of a decay which may be reckon- 
ed as somewhat premature, since he had not 
reached the age of seventy ; but the annals 
of literature present so many instances of the. 
longevity of persons devoted to study, that 
a learned life, when attended with temper- 
ance, and a due share of external comforts, 
can scarcely be admitted among the general 
causes that abridge the natural term of hu- 
man existence. Sensible that his end was 
approaching, be sent for his friends, primate 

Usher 
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Usher and Dr. Langbaine, with whom he 
discoursed concerning his state of mind. He 
observed '* that he had his study Aill of books 
and papers of most subjects in the world; 
yet at that time he could not recollect anjt 
pai^sage wherein he could rest his soul, save 
out of the holy scriptures; wherein the most 
remarkable passage that lay most upon his 
spirit was Titus ii. 11, 12, 13, 14/* The im- 
port of these verses is the assurance of salva-* 

. tion, through the redemption of Christ, to all 
who live virtuously — a truth which he there* 
fore regarded as the essence a£ the christiaii 
revelation*. 

In the November following he sent a note 
to his intimate friend Whitelock, then keeper 
of the great seal, requesting his presence foii 
a short time. Whitelock '* went to him, and 
was advised with about settling his estate, 
and altering his will, and to be one of his 

executors ; but his weakness so increased, that 

* For this anecdote the authority given by Dr; Wilkins 
is al)ook entitled " Historical AppUcatloDs and occasional 
Meditations upon several Subjects^ written by a Person of 
Honour*' — repeated in " Woodward's Fair Warnings to a 
Careless World.":* 

his 
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liis iotentioiis were prevented*/* He expired 
on the last day of November, 16^4/ sixtlen 
days short of the completion of his seventieth 
year. On December 14 following, his re- 
mains were interred at the Temple charcb, 
with a jaumeroos attendance of men of rank, 
members of parliament, fellow-benchers, and .; 
other firiends; the late primate of Ireland/ 
Usher, at the jmrticolar desire of his exedu- 
tors, predchinghis funeral sermon, in which ho 
prbi^oanced a high and merited eulogy on the 
decreased. A mucal monument Ao his me- 
mory, with a simple inscription, was {riaced 
in the round part of the church. He him«^ 
self left :in manuscript a Latin epitaph for his 
tomb, some part of which is interesting as 
reqording his own sentiments on his lite and 
pursuits. It may be thus translated: — ^After' 
mentioning his admission to the society of 
the Inner Temple, he proceeds : " He applied 
himself to the studies of the place neither re- 
missly nor unsuccessfully; but indulging his 
m^iiral disposition, and little fitted for the 
bustle of courts, he betook himself to other 

* Whitelock's 3Iemor, 

studies, 
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studies, as an enquirer. He was bappy in 
friendships^ with some of the best, most learn- 
ed, andevenmostillustrions of each order; but 
not without the heavy enmity of some intern* 
perate adversaries of truth and genuine liber- 
ty, under which he severely but manfully suf- 
fered. He served as a burgess in several par- 
liaments, both in those which had a king, and 
which had none/^ This simple mode of in- 
. dicating the political change which he had 
witnessed is remarkable, and characteristic. 
Selden lived and died in celibacy, unless 
it were true, as has been conjecttired, that he 
was privately married to Elizabeth countess- 
dowager of Kent*. His' visits at Wrest) the 

seat 

* Concerning ibis lady, a curious anecdote is given in 
Selden's ^^ Table Talk/' as an exemplification of the laxity 
of contracts^ which each party interprets so as not to be 
bound by them longer than they chuse. — " Lady Kent ar- 
ticled with Sir Edward Herbert that he should come to her 
when she sent for hin^ and stay with her as long as she 
would have him, to which he set his hand; then he articled 
with her, that he should go away when he pleased, and stay 
as long as he pleased, to which she set her hand/' , 

When 1 read this passage, I was at a loss to conceive 
what was the nature of the connection between-her ladyship 
and Sir Edward. But a legal friend suggested to me, that 

the 
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seat of Henry (Grey) earl of Kent, Lave been 
more than once noticed. His intimacy in 
that family was such, that some have called 
him steward to that nobleman ; but, consider- 
ing his other occupations, it is probable that 
his services were limited to some legal advice 
and assistance in managing his aifairs* After 
the earPs death in 1639, without issue, he 
appears to have been domesticated with the 
widow both in town and country, taking tb^ 
management of her concerns, and, as Wood 
says, living with her in a conjugal way: but 
what he meant by this expression I do not 
undertake to conjecture. At her decease 
she appointed him her executor; and he pos* 
sessed, the Friary- house in White- friars in 
consequence of her bequest^ to which also is 

the latter, who was an eminent lawyer, was probably re- 
tained for his advice by Lady Kent at an annual salary ; 
and he produced to me examples of deeds granted for pay- 
ments on the same account, one of ihem so late as the year 
1715. Hence it wonld appear that the lady had a great 
deal of law business on her hands, which would render the 
domestic counsel of such a person as Selden, very valuable 
to her^ 

Lady Kent was one of the three daughters and coheiresses. 
of Gilbert Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury. 

attributed 
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attributed the gmitest part of the property 
he bad acquired, and ivhich appears to have 
been considerable. 

In bis will he nominated for his iexecutora 
Edward Heyward, John Vaugfaan, Matthew 
Hale, (17) and Rowland Jewks, Esqs. and 
constituted them his residuary legatees aft^ 
payment 6f bis legacies to his relations and 
others, which were pretty numwous. Among 
his etficti^ are enumerated various rich«mov- 
jeibles asbi^quests to persons of rank, particu- 
larly some plate a^d a dianK)Qd hatband 
which had belonged to the earls of Kent^ and 
which he bequeathed back as an heir-looni 
to Mr. Gr^y'Longeville, nephew of the last 
Henry earl of Kent. The disposal of his -li- 
brary and museum, the most important trea^ 
sure of a man of letters, will chiefly interest 
the literary reader, and shall therefore be re- 
lated more minutely. It had been his origi- 
nal intention to leave them to the university 
of Oxford ; but the requisition of a large de^ 
posit of money as a pledge, according to the 
academical statutes, for the safe return of a 
manuscript in the Bodleian library which he 
was desirous of perusing,^ gave him so much 

ofience 
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offeBce (surely without reason), that he ex« 

puQged the bequest, and left the whole, with 

the exception of some Arabic works on medi-» 

cine giyeh to. the College of Phjsioians, to 

his executors. He desired them in his will 

" rather to part the books among themselves, 

or otherwise dispose of them, or the choisesfc 

of them, for some public use, than put them 

toanjr common. sale ;'^ and suggested ^'some 

convenient library public, or of somefcollege 

. in one of the universities/' It was therefoee 

manifestly bis. wish that th^y should be pre« 

sentad to one or more public bodies, though 

he had liot brought himself to a determina^i* 

tion whjtcfa to prefer.. His executors, honour** 

ably interpreting his general intention in this 

maaner, and regarding themselves ^s '' the 

executoirs, not of his anger, but of his will,'' 

resolved to dispose of the library, according 

to its ordinal destination, # to Oxford, only 

setting apart wme bodks as the foundation <^ 

a legal library in the Temple. And as the 

benchers of the Inner Temple delayed to pro^ 

vide a suitable receptacle ibr them, and iu 

tibe meantime they were diminishing by sur.^ 

leplitious praiitices, they at length sent off 

the 
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tlie whole eollection, amoanting to niOTe tban 
8000 Tolomes, to Oxford, where a separate 
apartment was allotted to them in the Bod- 
leian library, over which was inscribed AuC' 
iarium Bibliaihee^ Bodleian^ e Mvseo Joatm 
SiUemij JurUcansuiii. The executors ako 
made a present to the university of the an- 
eient marbles which Selden bad collected, 
and had intended for the same destination; 
and an inscription in front of the diTinity 
school testified the gratitude of the academi- 
cal body for all these literary donations. 

Of the moral character and conduct of tbU 
eminent person sufficient yestiges have ap- 
peared in the course of the preceding narra- 
tive to direct the opinion of the attentive 
reader; and from considerable experience in 
biography, I am convinced that a more un- 
prejudiced judgment is formed from the 
silent impression made by the series of actions 
and events in a person's life, than from those 
studied portraitures in which it is usual for 
a biographer to concentrate his own views w 
all that has passed in survey before him, and 
which are often tinged by his own purposes 
or partialities. I shall therefore attempt 

nothiDg 
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nothing of this kind, but restrict what I have 
to add to a few particulars not yet touched 
upon, and some matters of opinion derired 
from a posthumous publication. 

It has too frequently happened that men 
of letters* in opulent circumstances have been 
unable to open their hearts to the relief 
of their indigent brethren. This, however, 
does not appear to have been Selden's case. 
Various instances incidentally occur of his 
bounty to scholars in distress ; one particu- 
larly, which deserves mentioning, is given in 
a letter from Meric Casaubon to Primate 
Usher, dated London, October, 1690. It 
begins, ^^ I was with Mr. Selden after I had 
been vifith your Grace; whom, upon some 
intimation of my present condition and ne- 
cessities, I found so nol>le, as that he did not 
only presently furnish me with a considerable 
sum, but was so free and forward* in his ex- 
pressions, as that I could not find in my 
heart to tell him much of my purpose o{ 
selling, lest it might soiind as a further press- 
ing upon him, of whom I had already receiv- 
ed so much*. 

* Collection of Letters in Parr's I4fe qf Usher, 

Several 
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Several &cts io the/preeeditig narratiTe 
prove that Seiden was by no means liackwaid 
in offices of friendship npon important occa- 
sions, and a. testimony will hereafiLer be given 
from one who knew him intimately, of his 
habitual courtesy and affability; yet it could 
not be expected that a man so much immers- 
ed in serious studies should always be ready 
to lend his time to the ordinary calk of social 
intercourse. We are told by Coloini^, that 
when Isaac Vossius sometimes was ascending 
his staircase to pay him a visit, when he was 
engaged in some deep research, Seiden would 
call out to him from the top that he was not 
at leisure ibr conversation. Similar instances 
of impatience of interruption are recorded of 
various great scholars, who certainly have a 
better excuse for their apparent unsociable* 
ness, than many who make a practice of de^ 
nying themselves when their retired hours 
are devoted to mere indolence or £rivdoiis 
occupations* 

That the persecutions he had undergone» 
and the weig))ty concerns in which he was 
engaged, joined to a naturally serious chs- 
position, should have formed him to a de- 
meanour 
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meanour frMch Dr. Wilkins describeg as a 

certain ungracious austerity pf oountenancie 

and mairaeTS, is not extraordiDary^ and maj 

easily be pardoned. Nor will candour reAm 

to extend theappiogy to those who, in a timt 

of much bitter isontentioUy when tb^most 

momentous interests both public and prirate 

were at stake, and men^s minds were exas* 

perated by injustice and oppression, exhibit-* 

ed more of therawful and respectable, than 

of tbe gentle and apiiable virtues, in a pe* 

riod of civil discord, levity ought to giv« 

moTte<^%aice to a thinking man than seventy; 

and, it is a mark rather of an unfeeling than 

of a kind disposition, to appear easy and 

cheerful while friends and country are ex^ 

posed to the most lamentable distres^esi 

Clarefidon. observes of the excelleiit Lord 

Falkland, whom no one surpassed in trne 

philanthropy,, that after all hopes of peace 

had ranished, " he grew into a perfect habit 

of unchearfalness; and he who had been ex* 

actly easy and afihbte to all men, became oii 

a sudden lefss communicable, and/very sad, 

pale, and extremely affected with the spleen.*' 

it was probably less the influence of a gloomy 

system 
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system of relif(ion, in the doctrines of which 
tbej were not pecaliar, than the long habit 
of undergoing and resisting contumely and 
persecution, that impressed the puritans with 
that character of austerity and repulsive 
gloom which has been imputed to them as the 
most unpardonable of crimes. 

The religious opinions of one who had so 
much distinguished himself by his researches 
into sacred antiquity, and who was so well 
qualified to examine the original sources, 
would naturally be a subject of speculation 
during his life, and may still engage the cu- 
riosity, of those to whom the unbiassed con* 
elusions of a learned and wise man on such 
topics are interesting. It has, I believe, sel« 
dom happened that laymen who have entered 
deeply into theological studies, have entirely 
acquiesced in any of the systems adopted by 
established churches, and set forth in their 
articles and professions of faith. The autho* 
rity assumed by the church of Rome has, 
indeed, been implicitly submitted to by many 
learned l«ymen of that communion ; but they 
who commence their studies under a yoke 
from which they dare not even think of 

freeing 
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freeing themselves, cannot, in anj proper 
sense, be termed enqviren into trath, bnt 
are merely catechumens learning their task. 
The protestant theologian, having no other 
human authority to influence him than the 
opinions of individuals who have studied the 
same subjects with himself, will soon, if not 
shackled by previous subscriptions and decla- 
rations, come to weigh opposing judgments 
in an even scale; and perhaps, through the 
consciousness of equal or superior advantages 
of his own, will be disposed to discard all 
deference to names, whether of doctors or 
synods, and trust to his own impartial ex* 
aminations/ It would, indeed, be difficult 
to prove to such men as Grotius, Scaliger, 
Selden, Milton, LeClerc, Newton, and Locke, 
that they were bound to pay obeisance to the 
names of Luther, Calvin, Zuingle, or Cran* 
mer ; to a synod at Heidelberg, Dort, or West- 
minster. 

The motto taken by Selden was mn^i vafrof my 
Aw&ifiM—- Liberty concerning all things -r- 
which he seems to have understood in its 
most unlimited sense. This signification 
may be inferred from the preface to his 
w History 
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History of Tjtfaest in whkh w# oteet wkh 
the foUowini^ sentence : «— '^ For the. cAd 
soeptickft that never wouU pratfisss thet diej 
had found a truth,^ yet shewed the best way 
to search for any, when they doubted as 
well of what those of the dogauitical sects 
too credulously received for infallible princi* 
pies, as they did oi the newest condusiiMis. 
They were indeed questionkss too nice, and 
deceived themselves wkh the mmUeDessof 
their own sophisms^ that permitted na kind 
of established truth. But plainly, he that 
avoids their disputing levity, yet, bduig able, 
takes to himself their liberty of enquiry, is 
in the only way that in all kindkof studies 
leads and lies open . even to the sanctnnty of 
truth ; while others, that are servile to com- 
mon opinion and vulgar suppositimis, can 
rarely hope to be admitted nearer than into 
the base court of her temple, whadi too sp^ 
ciously often counterfeits her inmost winctn* 
ary/' It would not be easy to piodhioea 
more truly liberal and explicit paass^^e^^mn 
the writings q£ the most avowed advocates 
for freedom of disquisition. But that thisap> 
probation of philoeophical scepticism (wbieb 

the 
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tte feahied bisiiop of Arniiiches afterwards 
Mni^ to a greater length) did not in him 
ittfrt^ a doubt 6f the christian revelation, 
We Mb aASiired, not only by the anecdote of 
hiifr finfal declarration aboTc-mentioned, but 
by the rMpectable tesrdmony of Sir Matthew 
ilale, who aMuted Baxter that Selden was 
<* a revived fiferious christian, and a great ad- 
vemary to Hobbeg's errors/^ 

How freely he employed the srpirit of en- 
quiry in matters relative to church authority, 
to the usuipattons of which he was a decided 
foe, has appeared in the preceding narrative 
of hia lifo. With respect to doctrinal points, 
he seents to have chosen to keep his opinions, 
wlmtever they were, to himself ; for the times 
were not such as to admit aiiy latitude in 
what Were accounted fondamentals; and the 
change of church government which he lived 
to see, rather restricted than enlarged the 
bonnes of religious toleration. That his an<- 
ti^ariatit studies had given him a predilec- 
tion for whatever, as well in doctrinie as in 
did^ipKnie, he found sanctioned by the early 
ages 6f diristianity, may well be pl'esumed ; 
and a passage has been prodaci^ from th^ 
Aroleg;omen^to his work ** 0e SuccessionibOs 
w2 in 
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iti Bona Defuncti/' which contains h direct 
censure of the innovating spirit displayed by 
the sects of which that period was so pro* 
lific. It may be thus translated : ** And, in 
truth, the more discreet of those christians 
that renounced the church of Rome on ac* 
count of many ordinances and opinions which 
to them appeared contrary to divine autho* 
rity, did not choose to form one of their own 
without a prudent selection from the ancient 
historians of that church, from annals, fii* 
thers, councils, canons, received opinions, 
judicial determinations, and the like: and 
they who. frowardly reject such a selectioui 
rashly explaining the holy scriptures by the 
^le efibrts of their own undeihstanding, are 
found occasionally to disturb the peace of 
Christendom by ridiculous and impious in- 
novations/' This sentence has been inter* 
preted by Colomiis (a foreign volunteer in 
the cause of episcopacy) as an almost explicit 
declaration of his prefei^ence of the church of 
England, which,of all the protestant churches, 
has paid the greatest deference to antiquity; 
but when it is considered that the work is 
dedicated to Archbishop Laud, whose favour 
Seidell was at tj^at time solicitous to gain, 

perhaps 
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perliaps no other inference will be deduced 
as to his real opinion, than that lie ivas per* 
auaded of the propriety of referring to the 
records of primitive times in constituting a 
christian church, and held in learned con- 
teiqpt the summaiy decisions of illiterate 
scripturists. 

If the collection of Selden's Apophthegms 
or Sayings, entitled Tahle-Talkj be regarded 
as of good authority, we shall probably find in 
it a more genuine and undisguised expression 
of his sentiments on many topics, than in his 
studied publications ; for though men gene* 
rally reason most correctly upon paper, they 
usually display their feelings and convictions 
with most truth niva voce in unpremeditated 
conversation. This collection was published 
after his death by Richard Milward, his 
amanuensii^, who, in his dedication to Sel* 
den's executors, affirms that he enjoyed for 
twenty years the opportunity of hearing his 
discourse, and made it his practice from time 
to time faithfully to commit to writing '^ the 
excellent things that usually fell from him/^ 
For reasons which it would not be difficult 
to assign, Dr.> Wilkins has thrown discredit 

upon 
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upon tbe authenticity of thip compilEticMiy 
asserting that it coiitaini^ wany things devn^ 
garory from Sieldeu's eradition, and aHoEi 
from his manners and principles. It is, in? 
deed, not unlikely th^t the memory of the 
ainanaeosis occasionally ^iled him; and it is 
still more probable that, as in the case of 9os- 
weir^ Johnsoniana, the recorded sayings are 
sometimes only notions hazarded in the heat 
or carelessness of conrersation, and such as ha 
would not deliberately maintain — ^though, 
indeed, he does not appear to have been of 
so disputatious a temper as Dr. Johnson. 
Upon tbe whole, however, his Table-Talk 
has a great air of genuineness; and the ia* 
miliarity of his illustrations and parallels, 
though it may clash with the idea some would 
form of so great and grave a scholar, well 
characterizes the man who had been con^i' 
versant in the scenes of comiuon life, no less 
than it\ tbe speculations of the closet. That 
such was his manner of discourse, the editor 
recals to the recollection of his dedicatees ; 
and the appeal is a presumption of his vera* 
city. 1 shall not hesitate, therefore, to make 
fw>me extracts from this miscellany, as afiord* 

ing 
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iiig m irienr of bis veal opinions on certain 
itnportnM topics. 

Thete atie no two points more difficnlt to 
eoi^ltMe than the obligation imposed upon 
christians in general to search and stndy the 
acriptnires, and the impossibility that this 
sboald be done with effect bj one nnac« 
qoainted with the original languages, and 
with a variety of collateral knowledge. 
The Roman-^catholics elude the difficulty by 
denying the obligation, and refusing the 
scriptures to the unlearned; but the pro* 
testants, whose strongest ground of attack 
upon the errors and abuses of popery was 
placed in an appeal to the words of scripture, 
made it a great point of their policy to render 
the Bible as familiar as possible to the people ; 
at the same time that their learned men were 
engaged in abstruse controversies concerning 
its meaning, with the common' foe, and with 
one another. Hence arose a great number 
of ignorant expounders, who, passing over 
the plain and practical parts, exercised them- 
selves in the most difficult and controverted^ 
iHth a confidence of decision proportioned 
to th^r insnfficiency. A scholar like Selden, 

who 
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who hdd cheap the theological learaingCYett 
of most of the divines of his time, was likely, 
to regard with contempt and disgust the ex- 
pository attempts of such vulgar scripturists; 
and though certainly no papist, we need not 
be surprised at his breaking out into the fol- 
lowing reflection : ^' Scrutamini scriptumu. 
These two words have undone the world. 
Because Christ spake it to his disciples, there- 
fore we must all, men, women, and children, 
read and interpret the scripture/' He further 
sajs, ^' The text serves only to g^ess by ; we 
must satisfy ourselves fully out of the authors 
that lived about these times/' 

There is manifest sarcasm in the following 
piece of thtological advice: ^^ When you 
meet with several readings of the text, take 
heed you admit nothing against the tenets of 
your church ; but do as if you were going 
over a bridge^ be sure you hold fast by the 
rail, and then you may dance here and there 
as you please. Be sure you keep to what is 
settled, and then you may flourish upon your 
various lections/^ 

The events of the times in which Selden 
lived would make a considerate man jealpw 

of 
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<rf the power of wielding so forcible an engine 
as that of religion ; and man j passages in 
this collection display his sentiments on this 
head. It seems to have been his maxim, that 
the state ought to keep a tight rein^npon the 
cliiirch ; and he therefore regarded with ma«» 
nifest suspicion the use made of the pulpit in 
uncontrouled preaching and prajing. He 
had first witnessed the support given to 
slavish principles of government bj the ser* 
mons of the hierarchical party ; and he lived 
to see equal or greater prostitution of the 
public offices of religion to political pur^ 
poses, under the ministryof presbjrteriansand 
independents. Hence probably arose his 
manifest preference of a liturgy to extem* 
porary prayer. " We have been a while," 
says he, ^' much taken with this praying by 
the spirit, but in time we may grow weary of 
it, and wish for our common prayer.^' V\ ith 
respect to preaching, be makes the following 
observation : '^ Nothing is more mistaken 
than that speech. Preach the gospel; for ^tis 
not' to make long jiarangues, as they do now- 
a-days, but to tell the news of Christ's com- 
ing into the world ; and when that is done, 

or 
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or wheve it is known already, the pTeach«r^ 
work is done/^ He :forther remarks, '^ Tke 
things between God and man are bat few, 
and those, forsooth, we mni^t be told often of: 
but things between man and man are many; 
those I bear not of above twic^ a year, at the 
assizes, or once a quarter, at the sessions/- 
The iofrequencj at that time of plain difi- 
oouuBjes on the moral duties probably sug-* 
gested this observation. He however oem- 
plains that ^* preachers will bring any tbiag 
into their text ;^^ and considers frequent 
preaching as chiefly practised to give the 
ministers consequence. 

Of his notions of popular preaching, the 
, following sentences are a specimen: ^* T^ 
preach long, loud, and damnation, is the 
way to be cried up. We love a man who 
df^mns us, and we run after him again to save 
us/' This he illustrates by the different de- 
gree of attention paid to an honest surgeon 
who should prescribe some common appb-* 
cation to a sore leg, and speak of the com* 
plaint as a trifle; and a quack who dionld 
frighten the patient with a prediction that rf 
would mortify speedily uidess his nostromt 

. were 
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applied. He further obsenres, << Preach- 
ing by Ae spirit, as they call it, is most es* 
teemed by the common people, because th^ 
cannot abide art or learning, which tbej have 
not been bred up in/^*-**'* The tone in preach- 
ing does much in working upon people's 
aflbctions. If a man should make love in aa 
ordinary tone, his mistress would not reg;ard 
him, and therefore he must whine. If a maa 
should cry fire or murder in an ordinary 
voice, nobody would come out to belpbim.^^ 
It must be acknowledged that Selden lived 
in a time when there were abundant oppor- 
tunities of making observations of this kind; 
nor are we al present scantily provided with 
similar occasions. 

lli>» sentiments on the practice of making 
religion a pretext for war are thus expressed : 
^* Th^ very arcanum of pretending religion in 
all wars is, that something may be found out 
in which all men have an interest. In tbis^ 
the gproom has as much interest as the lord. 
Were it Ibr land, one has a thousand acres, 
the other but one«-4ie would not venture so 
hr as he that has a thousand ; but religion 
is equal to both.'' 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be less conformable to the eac* 
alted notions of the dignity of the priesthoodi 
and the prerogatives conferred by ordination, 
inculcated by the high clergy, than the sen? 
timents of Selden on these points. ^* A priest 
has no such thing as an indelible character: 
wWt diiSerence do you find betwixt him and 
another man after ordination ! Only he is 
made a priest, as I said, by designation ; as 
a lawyer is called to the bar, then made a 
seijeant. All men that would get power 
over others make themselves as unlike them 
as tliey can: upon the same ground the 
priests made themselves unlike the laity .^^ 

As in his printed works, so in his Table* 
Talk, there are many indications of his pre- 
ference of the episcopal form of church go* 
vernment, provided it were regarded as a 
matter of expedience, and of state appoint- 
ment, and not by divine right. Though 
explicitly maintaining the opinion '^ that 
bishops and presbyters in the beginning 
were alike,^' and that ^' a bishop is a great 
presbyter,'^ only superior to the rest, as ^' the 
president of the College of Physicians is 
above the other doctors, though still no 

more 
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more than a doctor of physick;'' yet bethinks 
that such a superioritj is useful, and that 
bishops in the church suit the genius of mo- 
narcby^ as nobilitj do in the state. *' If/' 
says he, '* there be no bishops, there must be 
something else which has the power of bishops, 
though in many ; and then had you not as 
good keep them V^ 

; Of presbyterial government he often e^« 
presses his dislike, doubtleas from his expe* 
rience of its meddling and intrusive spirits 
" Presbyters,^' says he, " have the greatest 
power of any clergy in the world, and guU 
the laity most. For example, admit there be 
twelve laymen to six presbyters, the six shall 
govern the rest as they please.'' For this fact 
be gives his reasons, and then illustrates it 
by the following ingenious simile : *' The 
presbyter with his elders about him is like a 
young tree fenced about with three or four 
stakes: the stakes defend it and hold it up ; 
but the tree only prospers and flourishes." 
It is to be remarked that his strenuous op«^ 
position to the power of excommunication 
was eotemporary with the introduction of 

presbytery, 
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prwbjtery, which made x^ty libeml use of 
this ecclesiastkifl penally* 

From what he says conceniiiig heresy, it 
may be coneluded that he was by na means 
feiarrow or rigid in doctriiial opiniotfs. ** ^Ti» 
a vain thing to talk of an beretick, for a man 
fbr his heart ean think no otherwise than 
he does think. In the primitive times tberd 
were many opinions, nothing scarce bivt S6ftie 
or other held. One of these opinions being 
embraced by some prince, and received into 
his kingdom, the rest were condemned as 
heresies; and his religion, Which was but one 
^ the several opinions, first is said to be or- 
thodox, and so to have coiiftinaed ever since 
the apostles.^' Speaking of Christianity, he 
says, *' In the high ch'Urch of Jerusalem, the 
christians were but another sect of JeWs that 
did believe the IVfessias was come/^ His in« 
difference with respect to the sevend formii of 
religion is expressed in the following simile: 
" Religion is like the fashion : one man weatii 
I his doublet slashed, another plain, buteveiy 
tQan has a doublet. ISo every man has W 
religion: we differ about trimming«^^ With 

such 
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siiqIi a BOtkm of reKgioiv difl^mnces, and 
tke crxperien«e q{ violMit cootetttiotn about, 
what he would oonnder ta trifl6s>, it was na« 
tttcal that he should .be airene to altera^ 
tions iik religioiri of the modes of which he 
beU the state to be the best judge. He had 
also see& so nucb of hypoeritieal pretence^ 
that he appears little favourable to pleas of 
conscience. He say s^ ^VPretending religion 
and the law of GcnI, is to set all things loose* 
When a man has no mind to do something: 
he ought to do b J his contract with man,, 
tiinen he gets a text, and interprets it as he 
pleases/^ Again — ^^ Genwallj to pretend 
oonseience against law is dangerous; in some 
cases baplj we may/^ HAd he been treating 
at large on the subjcf^t, he would doubtless 
haTe lud down some rules for distinguishiogi 
these cases, upon which every thing in the 
practice of tolevatimi depends^ They would 
not^ however, have included ordinary scru- 
ples, to wMch he was by no means indulgent. 
— ^^ He,^^ says he, ^* that hath a scrupulous 
oonseience,. is like a horse that is not well 
way^d ; he starts at every bird that flies out 
of the hedge :'^ and — ^^ A. knowing man will 

do 
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do that which a tender-conscie^nce man date* 
not do, by reason of his ignorance ; he knows 
there is no hurt in it : as a child is afraid to 
go in the dark, when a man is not, because 
he knows there is no danger/^ As a speci* 
men of the application of this kind of know« 
]edge, the following sentence concerning 
Subscription may be given: *' Subscribing 
in a synod, or to the articles of a synod, is 
no such terrible thing as they make it; be- 
cause, if I am of a synod, it is agreed, either 
tacitly or expressly, that which the major 
part determines, the rest are involved ia; 
and therefore I subscribe, though my own 
private opinion be otherwise : and upon the 
same ground I may without scruple subscribe 
to what those have determined whom I sent, 
though my private opinion be otherwise, hav- 
ing respect to that which is the ground of 
all assemblies-f-the major part carries it.^' 
Certainly such a mode of reasoning would 
have obviated many difficulties, and greatly 
abridged the list of confessors and sufierers 
for imagined truth ; but there will always 
be tender^canscienced men to whom it will 
scarcely appear satisfactory. 

If 
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If from some of the above-quoted passages, 
to which others might be added, Selden.be 
thought to have favoured a laxitj^ of moral 
principle, there was a point on which he was 
firm and unj^ielding: this was, in the sacred- 
ness of a contract, or a legal obligation, which 
he scorns to have regarded as the chief mea- . 
sure of social duty. Thus, putting the ques- 
tion, *' If our fathers had lost their liberty, 
why may not we labour to regain it]'^ — he re« 
plies, ^^ We must look to the contract; if that 
be rightly made, we must stand to it. If we 
once grant we may recede from contracts 
upon any inconveniency that may afterwards 
happen, we shall have no bargain kept.'^ And 
on the great point of allegiance to the so- 
vereign, he thus expresses himself: '^To know 
what obedience is due to the prince, you 
must look into the contract betwixt him and 
his people; as if you would know what rent 
is due from the tenant to the landlord, yott 
must look into the lease. When the contract 
is broken, and there is no third person to 
judge, then the decision is by arms: and this 
ijs the case between the prince and the sub- 
ject.^' His notions of the office of king all 

o ^ turn 
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turn upon the degree of power ikleg«ted>. " A 
king is a thing men have made for their own 
benefit, for quietness' sake.^ — ^^ 1 o think all 
kings alike is the s^ame folly as if a coni^ol <^ 
Smyrna or Aleppo sbottM claim to hiu^self 
the same power that a consul at KomB had.'' 
*~** Kings are all indiridual, this or that king: 
there is no species of kings." — The t^t. 
Render unto Camr the things thai are Cmsai^ey 
makes as much against kings as for them; 
for it says plainly that some things are not 
Caesar's. But divines make choice of it, first 
in flattery, and then because of the other 
part adjoined to it. Render unto Gad the thmg9 
that are God\ where they bring in' the 
church." 

An observation may here be made con* 
cerning the grounds of resistance to the mea* 
sures of James I. and Charles L It is wdl 
known that one great object of Hame's his* 
tory was to inculcate the belief, that the na* 
tion would not submit to those exertions of 
the prerogative from the Stuarts, which it 
had patiently endured from the Tudors and 
their predecessors on the throne. But as far 
as Selden can be supposed to 4speak the sen- 
timents 
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timentB of those with whom he acted, it it 
* plaiii that tbej conceived the Staart kings 
to have infringed the caniract between prince 
and people, that is, to have nsuiped upon the 
legal rights and privileges of the subject; 
and that there was no original design on their 
own parts to innovate npon the principles of 
the constitution. The monarchical theory 
openi J maintained by James, and acted upon 
by him and his son, as far as they were able, 
was inconsistent with any idea of limitation, 
and if acquiesced in, would have rendered 
the English government as absolute as any of 
those on the continent. The reader may 
find some valuable and conclusive remarks 
on this head in Macdiarmid's '^ Lives of Bri- 
tish Statesmen,^^ under the article of Lord 
"Strafford. 

That the law at that time afforded little 
protection against the arbitrary measures of 
the erown, Selden had himself experienced ; 
and his opinion on the subject is thus declar- 
ed: ^ The king^s oath is not security enough 
for our property, for he swears to govern ac<- 
eordiog to law : now the judges interpret the 
law ; and what judges can be made to do, we 
o 2 know." 
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kngw.'^ We find, in fact, that during the 
suspension of parliaments, the exertions of 
arbitrary power were absolutely uncontrool* 
ed ; and it was the necessity of resorting to 
thbseassemblies which alone restored security 
to liberty and property. But as power un- 
checked will be always abused, that of the 
parliament came to be equally subversive of 
legal and constitutional rights ; and Selden 
was very consistently equally adverse to ty* 
ranny in its new form. Privilege of parlia- 
liament, still more indefinite than royal pre- 
rogative, was now the engine of despotism ; 
^nd the following sentence expresses bis ideas 
on that much disputed point : *^ The parlia- 
ment-men are as great princes as any in the 
world, when whatsoever they please is privi- 
lege of parliament: no man must.know the 
number of their privileges, and whatsoever 
they dislike is breach of privilege. The dukeof 
Venice is no more than speaker of the House of 
Commons ; but the senate of Venice are not so 
jnuch as our parliament-men, nor have they 
so much power over the people, who yet ex- 
ercise the greatest tyranny that is any where. 
In plain truth, breach, of privilege is only 

the 
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the actual taking away of a member of the 
house : the re9t are offences against the house/' 
«— Again, in his way of familiar parallel : 
*^ The parliament-party, if the law be for 
them, Ihey call for the law; if it be against 
them, they will go to a parliamentary way : 
if law be tor them, then for law again. Like 
him that first called for sack to heat him ; 
then small drink to cool his sack : then sack 
again to heat his small drink, &c/^ 

His notions concerning raising money on 
the people may deserve to be quoted. ^' In 
all times the princes in England have done 
something illegal to get money; but then 
came a parliament, and all was well; the 
people and the prince kissed and were friends, 
and so things were quiet for a while. After- 
wards there was another trick found out to. 
get money; and after the^ had got it, another 
parliament was called to set all right. But 
now they have so outrun the constable'*-^--— 
This sentence is not finished. It was pro- 
bably spoken not long before the troubles of 
king Charleses reign began. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves that we live in a time 
when these tricks are no longer necessary ; 

and 
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and such, indeed, had Selden lived to aee» 
when he made the following remark : 

*' Heretofore the parliament was wary what 
subsidies they gave to the king, because they 
had no account; but now they care not how 
much they give of the subject's money, be* 
cause they give it with one hand, and receive 
it with the other; and so upon the matter 
give it themselves/' 

In all the preceding political opinions we 
discern the sound and sober patriot, who op- 
poses the defensive armour of the law and 
constitution against every attack upon right 
and justice, from whatever quarter, and is 
willing to trust to it alone. 

The opinions of so learned a man concern- 
ing learning cannot but be deserving of at- 
tention. He says^ *^ No n.an is wiser for his 
learning : it may administer matter to work 
in, or objects to work upon ; but wit and wis- 
dom are bom with a man,' ^ ■ " Most men's 
learning is nothing but history duly taken 
up. If I quote Thomas Aquinas for some 
tenet, and believe it because the schoolmen 
say so, that is but history.^^ Of the general 
state of learning in his time he gives the 

following 
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ftdlomng fepreKentation: " The Jegoits and 
the lawyers of France, and the Low-Countrj- 
meo, have engrobsed all learning. The rest 
of the world make nothing: but homilies/^ 
This attestation to the superior erudition of 
the claiises above enumerated is singularly 
confirmed bj the memoirs of Huet, bishop of 
Avranches, who was coming into the learned 
world sibout the time Selden was leaving it. 
It has been already noticed that Selden was 
W>% lavish of his historical faith. Additional 
proofs of this fact, and of his freedom from 
siip^rstitious notions, appear in the Table- 
Tfdk* The oracles of heathenism are known 
to have staggered many men of learning, 
who hsive pot been able to discredit the stpries 
of their fulfilment related by so many grave 
writers,' and have therefore resorted to the 
supposition of diabolical agency; in corre- 
spondence with which theory, they have re- 
garded their cessation about the time of 
Christ^s coming as a miraculous event, Sel- 
deB» however, assigns a very natural cause 
for it. ^^ Oracles ceased presently after Christ, 
93 soon as nobody believed them: just as wci 
buve 90 fortune-tellers, nor wise men (wi- 
zards). 
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zards), when nobody cares for them. Some- 
times you have a season for them, when peo- 
ple believe them ; and neither of these, 1 con- 
ceive, wrought by the devil/' 

On another kindred point he seems to have 
thought in a similar mani^er, ^^ Dreams and 
prophecies,'^ says he, " do thus much good ; 
they make a man go on with boldness and 
' courage u{K>n a danger, or a mistress. If he 
obtains, he attributes much to them ; if he 
miscarries, he thinks no more of them, or is 
no more thought of himself 

His opinion of judgments, that common- 
place for the weak and presumptuous in 
all sects and parties, is given in the fol- 
lowing sentence : *^ We cannot tell what is 
a judgment of God ; 'tis presumption to take 
upon us to know. In time of plague, we 
know we want health, and therefore we pray 
to God to give us health ; in time of war we 
know we want peace, and therefore we pray 
to God to give us peace. Commonly we say 
a judgment falls upon a man for something 
in him we cannot abide. An example we 
have in king James, concerning the death 
of Henry IV, of France. One wid be was 

killed 
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killed for his wenching; another said he was 
killed for turning his religion: * No,' says 
king James, who could not abide fighting, 
^ he was killed for permitting' duels in his 
kingdom?' To the general doctrine of par- 
ticular providences (of which the notion of 
judgments is a branch) he appears also to have 
been unfavourable. He says, ^* We single out 
particulars, and apply God's providence to 
them. Thuis when two are married, and have 
undone one another, they cry, ' It was God's 
proYidence we should come together;' when 
God's providence does equally concur to 
every thing." 

His summary opinion concerning the Jews 
and their law$ on which he read and wrote 
so much, may be interesting to the reader. 
*^ God at the first gave laws to all mankind, 
but afterwards he gave peculiar lawis to the 
Jews, which they only were to observe: 
Just as we have the common law for all 
England, and yet you have some corporations 
which, besides that, have peculiar laws and 
privileges to themselves." Conformably to 
this idea, he says, '^ We read the command- 
ments in the church, not that all there con- 
cerns 
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cem us, but a groat dc^l of tkem does.^ 
Aud with respect to the sabbatical precept, 
he denominates ^^ superstition truly and pro- 
perly so called'^ the observation of the Sab- 
bath after the Jewish manner by the puritans. 

His sentence concerning transubstantiatioa 
is shrewd and pithy : ^' That opinion is only 
rhetoric turned into logic/^ He means, that 
the fathers, speaking in their rhetorical way, 
converted a figure of speech into a dog- 
ma: ^^ A^ if}'' says he, ^^ because it is com<- 
vionly said Amicus est alter idem^ one should 
go about to prove that a man and his friend 
are all one/* 

W hut he says of councils is equally acute : 
*^ They talk (but blasphemously enough) 
that the Holy Ghost is president of their ge« 
peral councils ; when the truth is, the odd 
man is still th^ Holy Ghost.*' 

He strongly expresses his difficulties re- 
specting predestination, the great point of 
controversy between the Calvinists andAr- 
minians of bis time, in the following terms: 
/^ Predestination is a point inaccessible, out 
of oor reach : we can make no notion of it, it 
iftwfnUof intriisficy, »ofiiU of contr94ipti0fi: 
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it isy in good earnest, as we state it, half a 
dozen bulls one upon another/^ This aeo« 
tence reminds one of Milton's 

'* Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge abaolute* 
And found no end, in wandering mases losl." 

It is a good, remark concerning texts, of 
which sermons at that time were in a great 
measure composed, *' Nothing is text but 
what is spoken of in the Bible, and meant 
, there for person and place ; the rest is appli- 
cation, which ajdiscreet man may do well ; 
but 'tis his scripture, not the Holy Ghost's.'^ 
As a rule for pulpitrorator j, he says, ^^ First 
in your sermons u^e your logick, and then 
your rhetorick. Rhetorick without logick is 
like a tree with leaves and blossoms, but no 
root.'^ — ** Logick must be natural, or it is 
worth nothing at all : your rhetorick figures 
may be learned." 

The following sentence of Selden's has 
been often quoted, as displaying political sa^ 
gacity : '^ Though some make slight of libels, 
' yet you may see by them how the wind sits : 
as, take a straw and throw it up into the air, 
you shall see by that which way the wind is, 
which you shall not do by casting up -b stone. 

More 
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More solid things do not shew the complexion 
of the times so well as ballads and libels/' 

These are some of the thoughts and max- 
ims recorded in Selden's Table-Talk, in which 
there appears a sufficient conformity with 
his conduct and writings to remove all sus- 
picion that they were not his real sentiments. 
1 here are, besides, many of a lighter kind ; 
and some, as has been hinted, more lax and 
worldly in their morality than might hare 
been expected from a man of his honourable 
character; but which perhaps were advanced 
in conversation as plausible deductions from 
principles only assumed for the sake of argu- 
ment. That he was in reality regarded with 
extraordinary veneration and esteem by his 
cotemporaries of different parties, we have 
the fullest evidence : indeed, the man who 
reckoned among his friends and admirers 
Whitelock and Clarendon, Usher and Hale, 
must have possessed no ordinary share of 
moral, as well as intellectual, excellence. 
Clarendon, who differed from him materially 
on some important topics, and who is not 
remarkable for a candid estimation of persons 
of an opposite party, has yet, in his own 

Life, 
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\Afe^ characterized him ia terms which de* 
note an uncommon degree of respect and 
admiration, k would be an injury to both 
not to transcribe the passage. 

" He was a person whom no character can 
flatter, or transmit in anj expressions equal 
to his merit and virtue. He was of so stu* 
pendous a learning in all kinds and in all 
languages (as may appear in his excellent 
and transcendent wTitings) that a man would 
have thought he had been entirely conversant 
amongst books, and had never, spent an hour 
but in reading and writing; yet his huma* 
nity, courtesy, and affability were such, that 
he would have been thought to have been 
bred in the best courts, but that his good- 
nature, charity, and delight in doing good^ 
exceeded that breeding. His style in all his 
writings seems harsh and sometimes obscure; 
which is not wholly to be imputed to the ab- 
struse subjects of which he commonly treat- 
ed, out of the paths trod by other men, 
but to a little undervaluing the beauty of 
style, and too much propensity to the lan- 
guage of antiquity: but in his conversation 
he was the most clear discourser, and had the 

best ' 
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best facult J of making hard things easy, and 
presenting them to the understanding, that 
hath been known. Mr. Hjde was wont to 
say that he valued himself upon nothing more 
than upon having had Mr. Selden^s acquadnt- 
ance from the time he was very young; and 
held it with great delight as long as they were 
Buffered to continue together in London : and 
lie was much lrou1)led always when he heard 
him blamed, censured, and reproached, for 
staying in London, and in the parliament, 
after they were in rebellion, and in the worst 
times, which his age obliged him to do; and 
how wicked soever the actions were which 
were every day done, he was confident he 
had not given his consent to them, but would 
have hindered them if he could with his own 
safety, to which he was always enough in* 
"dulgent. If he had some infirmities with 
other men, they were weighed down with 
wonderful and prodigious abilities and ex- 
cellencies in the other scale.** 

The portraiture contained in thks passage 
is valuable, as affording some traits of cha- 
racter which have scarcely been visiUe in the 
narrative of his life. In particular, the at- 
testation 
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testation to his Imbitual kindness ami readi- 
nesB to oblige, maj serve to counterbaianoe 
that imputation of austerity which i^eemt 
to have attached to his advanced years, un* 
der those political changes which he lived 
to witness. The '* regard to^his saiety'^ here 
mentioned apologeticajlyt seems, in fact, to 
have been the principal weakness of bis cha* 
racter, and to have prevented him from rank« 
ing among the firm and determined spirits 
which distinguished this period of English 
history. ' 

The clearness of his conception, and the 
singular talent for elucidation which he exhi* 
bited in discourse, according to Lord Claren* 
don, may, in his literary character, be op« 
posed to that harshness and obscurity of 
styie which is freely acknowledged, and has 
drawn upon him various censures from the 
critics. Thus the judicious Le Clerc speaks 
of Selden^s style as '* frequently a mixture 
of all that is good and bad in Latinity ;'' 
and laments the want of order and perspicu<> 
ity in his writings^ proceeding from his long 
digressions, and the abundance of inddental 
matter-^^r^sults of a very tMiacioos memory^ 

stored 
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fitored with the fruits of a most extensire 
feading. Nor are these fitults so light as Dr. 
Wilkins is willing to represent them, where 
he adverts to Selden's censurers as ill-natured 
and envious foes to his fame, who, for want 
of a Ciceronian eloquence, which he never 
affected, criticise like grammarians ^' a style 
every where breathing erudition, and corre- 
sponding with the dignity of his subject, 
and to which an attentive reader may easily 
accustom himself in an hour's time/' This 
is an idle apology. No one would require 
Ciceronian eloquence in works of mere 
disquisition ; but he might justly expect a 
clear and simple diction, which is as much 
violated by an affected display of erudition, 
as by the flowers of rhetoric. Nor are the 
difficulties arising from archaisms, remote 
allusions, involutions, and parentheses, so 
soon got over; and very good scholars have 
complained of the trouble it often cost them 
to disentangle Selden's sentences. Defects 
of order and method are a still more serious 
deduction from good writing ; yet I thiftt 1 
perceive in several of the topics on which be 
has treated, natural difficulties in arrange- 

0ient) 
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tnent, which coald not be entirely obviated. 
As his purpose w^is generally rather historical 
than systenoiatic, he was obKged to follow the 
order of events, though it broke in upon the 
proper disposition of subject. Where he was 
not shackled by this necessity, he has shewn 
himself well acquainted with the art of me- 
thodising. Though his works are probably 
little read at the present day, either for want 
of curiosity on such topics, or because the 
aidditions fie made to the stock of learning 
have been employed by later writers to more 
advantage, he must ever be reckoned among 
the chief literary boasts of this country, 
which has not greatly abounded in persons 
of such profound and multifarious erudition. 
The merit of Selden was liberally acknow- 
ledged by many of the most eminent men of 
letters in his time. Reference has already 
been made to .the esteem in which he was 
held by the illustrious Grotius, Saumaise, 
Bochart, Gerard Vossios, Gronovius, Daniel 
Ueinsius, and many other distinguished 
names, might be added to the list of his en- 
comiasts. It does not appear that he held a 
correspondence with many of these, and his 
^ p Letters 
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Letters fbrm a very inconsiderable part of his 
printed works. Among his EpistokB Varia 
are found letters, some in Latin, some id 
English, to the following persons : Ben Jon* 
son, Pieresc, Edward Herbert, Primate Usher, 
Gerard Vossius, Christ. Ravius, Marc. Mei- 
bomius, Langbaine, and Whitelock; but the 
whole numbei* is small, and the contents are 
of no great importance. Those to Pieresc and 
Usher are the most literary. That to White- 
lock, written in 1653, when the latter was 
ambassador from the English commonwealth 
to Christina queen of Sweden, relates to a 
compliment transmitted to him from that 
celebrated female, by which he seems to have 
been much gratified. 

There are no traces in the testament of 
Selden of any papers in his possession design- 
ed by him for posthumous publication. It is 
asserted in the Biographia Britannica that 
he ordered all the papers and notes that were 
in his own hand-writing to.be burnt, except 
those relating to Eutychius's Annals, then 
printing at his expence ; but no such direc- 
tion appears in his will. 

His works were published collectively in 

1726, 
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1726, in 3 vols, folio bound ia six^ by David 
Wilkin$,S,T. P. arcJbdeaconof Sufiblk, canon 
of Canterbnry, and chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with a Life of the Author, in 
Latin, Prefaces and Indexes. The l^tin works 
precede, occupying two of the volumes; the 
English constitute the third. They are not 
printed in chronological order, but that ar- 
rangement is observed in the foUowii^ cata- 
logue. , 

Analecta Anglo-Britannica, publish-' 

edin 1607 

England's Epinomis 1610 

Jani Anglorum Facies altera • • » 1610 
The Duello, or Single Combat . . 1610 
Notes to the Polyolbion 

Titles of Honour 1614 

An edition, with Notes, of Sir John 
Fortescue de Laudibus Legum An- 
gli», and Sir Ralph de Hengham's 

Summae ; 1616 

l)iscourse touching the Office of Lord 

Chancellor 1616 

Of the Jews some time living in Eng* 
land (annexed to.Purchas'sPilgrim- 
age) .......... 1617 

. p 2 History 
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History of Ty thes, and Review of the 

same 1613 

Answer to Sir James SempiPs Review 1619 

Reply to Dn Tillesly's Animadver- 
sions 1619 

Tracts written by order of king James, 
viz. 

Of the Number 666 in theRevela- 
tions \, ....... . 1619 

Of Calvin's Judgment on the Book 

of Revelations • ib. 

Of the Birth-day of our Saviour . . ib. 

The Privileges of the Baronage of 

England, published 1642, written 1631 

Of the Judicature in Parliament, pub- 
lished 1681, written ..... 1621 

Nota^ in Eadmeri Historiss Novorum 1623 

Of the Original of Ecclesiasti- "^ 
cal Jurisdiction of Testa- 
ments 

Of the Disposition or Ad* 
ministration of Intestates' 
Goods 

Marmora Arundelliana 1629 

De Successiouibus in Bona Defuncti 
ad Leges Ebreeorum . . . . . 1631 

De 



written 
^about 1628 
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Be Successione in Pootificatum Ebrae- 

orum '• . • • 1636 

Mare Clausum 1636 

De Jure Natural! et Gentium juxta 

Disciplinam Ebraeorum • • • . 1640 

Eutychii Ecclesise suae Origines . . 1642 

De Anno Civili Veteris Ecclesiae • • 1644 

Uxor Ebraica 1646 

Dissertatio ad Fletam 1647- 

De Synedriis et Prsefecturis Juridicis ^ 

Veterum Ebreeorum Lib. I. • . 1650 

Lib. II. . . 1653 

' ■ Lib. lU. posthumous 

Judicium de Decern Scriptoribus An- 

glicanis 1652 

Vindiciae de Scriptione Maris Clausi 1653 




J^L//J(^J/y ^^''/dr4e^ ^:Jl4J^. c^/*^ 



THE LIFE 

OF 

ARCHBISHOP USHER.* 



Jiljflffis VsflER, Archbishop of Armagh, and 
pjioiate of Ireland, was born at Dublin on 
JlM^itVj 4, 1580-1. His father, Arnold Usher, 

descended 

* The principal authority for the facts in the foHowmg 
narratiTe is the Life of Usher composed by Richaud Parr» 
D. D. the primate's chaplain at the time of his deaths This 
persoh was the son of the Rev. Richard Parr of Deyonshire» 
who settled as a minister at Fermoy in Ireland^ in king 
James's reign. Richard, bom in 1617, was sent to £ng» 
land for edacsftion, and entered of Exeter college^ Oxford. 
He was chaplain-fellow of his college when Usher, in 1 645, 
making Ox^rd his residence in the dyii war, was so fa- 
vourably impressed by Parr's conduct and character, that 
he engaged him as his chaplain. He accompanied the pri- 
mate into Wales, and afterwards to London ; and was pre* 
sented to the ttcarage of Ryegate, and subsequently, to thi^ 
of Camberwell. He eoiitinued, however, to be Usher's 
chaplain till the death of that prelate, by whom he was en- 
trusted with the care of all his papers. After the Restora- 
tion, 
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descended from an English fomily of the name 
of Neville, long settled in Ireland, was one of 
the six clerks of the Irish chancery. His mo- 

ther 

tion, he refused the offer of being settled as a dignitary in 
Ireland ; but accepted a canonry of Armagh. He conti- 
nued to reside at Camberwell till his death in 1691, much 
esteemed by his parishioners both as a preacher and a 
minister. 

Dr. Parr published his Life of Primate Usher in 1686. 
It is a plain narrative, written with a spirit of moderationi 
and, though displaying little sagacity or enlargement of mind 
in judging of persons and events, containing an useful selec- 
tion of matter elucidatory of the primate's^ character both as 
a prelate and a man of letters. It bears all the marks of 
veracity. To the life is appended a large collection of let- 
ters, which passed between Usher a^nd a variety of corre- 
spoudents. These, though in general not very interesting, 
afTord many particulars which throw light upon the literary 
history of the times. 

Considerable use has also been made of the Life of Usher 
by Thomas SmitH) D.D, which is the first and principal 
article of his work entitled Vita quorundam awUiissimonim 
tt illuitritan Vitorum, 1707, 4to. This writer^ who was a 
man of a superior order in literature to the former^ was bom 
at London in 1657, and educated at Oxford. He became a 
fellow of Magdalen college, whither he returned afUrhav* 
ing lived some years with Sir Joseph Williamson, secretary 
-of state, as his chaplain. He was resident in Magdalen col- 
4ege at the time of J^meB the Second's arbitrary attempt to 

force 
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ther was Margaret, daughter of James Sta- 
nihurst, a master in chancery, recorder of 
Dublin; and speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons in three parliaments. 

James, from bis childhood, displayed an 
aptitude for instruction ; and it is a singular 
circumstance, that he was taught to read bj 
two maternal aunts who were blind from in* 

force upon it a popish president; and though he was one of 
the two fellows who alone submitted to the authority of the 
royal visitors, he was at length expelled for refusing to con* 
sort with the new catholic fellows. Being restored to his 
place> he again incurred expulsion for declining to take the 
oaths to king William and queen Mary ; and thenceforth 
chiefly resided in the family of Sir John Cotton, grandson 
of Sir Robert, engaged in composing various learned works 
chiefly of the antiquarian, critical, and biographical class. 
He died at London in 1710. Dr. Smith was a roan of deep 
and various erudition ; but certainly does not merit the praise 
of moderation or liberality. In his biographical composi- 
tions, whenever he is led to the mention of persons, sects, 
or doctrines, religious or political, adverse to his own opi- 
nions, which were those of the church of England in iU 
roost dogmatical and restricted form, he lavishes upon them 
all the vituperative and contemptuous expressions that his 
turgid and involved Latin style could i\irnish. In his Life 
of Usher he closely follows Parr as to the facts; but his 
accounto of the primate's writings are apparently the result 
qf his own examination. 

fancy. 
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fancy. He had the good fortune to receive 
his educatiop under two able scholars, who 
had come from Scotland to su|)ply the want 
of proper masters under which Ireland at 
that time laboured. These were James Ful* 
lerton and James Hamilt&n, young men of 
family, who opened a school in Dublin, and 
were supposed also to be commissioned by 
their king, James VL to maintain a corre- 
spondence with the leading persons in that 
capital and vicinity, preparatory to his even- 
tual succession to the crown of England. 

Under these masters young Usher made a 
rapid progress in the rudiments of polite li- 
terature; so that in his thirteenth year he was 
judged qualified to be entered a student of 
the newly founded college of Dublin. A se- 
minary of learning had been founded in this 
city as early as 1320, by Alexander Bicknor, 
archbishop of Dublin, but it was gone to 
total decay. The n^otion for its revival was 
made in parliament by Usher's grandfather, 
Mr. Stanihurst; and his uncle, James Usher, 
afterwards archbishop of Armagh, was very 
instrumental in obtaining the charter and 
grants for the new foundation from queen 

Elizabeth ; 
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Elizabeth ; so that oar young scholar was 
closely connected by both parents with the 
rising institution. He was accordingly one 
of the three first matriculated students on its 
opening in 1S03 ; and his name has been said 
to stand at the head of the roll. — ^What uni« 
versity in Europe can boast a fiiirer com- 
mencement* ? 

At this early period of his literary life, he 
is said to have manifested a particular incli- 
nation to poetry ; and one of his biographers 
adds, that he was also much addicted to the 
less innocent amusement of card-playing: 
but if he lost any time by these propensities, 
it was soon redeemed ; for we find him, at the 
age of fourteen, seriously engaged in histori- 
cal studies. In a survey of the human mind 
there is nothing more curious and instructive, 
than to trace the circumstances. which may 
have given the primary turn to those pur- 

* Being desirous of aacerUuning this point with corred- 
ness, I obtained^ by means of a friend^ the fiivour of aa 
examination into the registers of Dublin college; but was 
mortified by being informed, that it possesses no records of 
matriculation of an earlier date than 1637, the period when 
its last charter was granted. 

suits 
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gaits by which an individual has rendered 
himself distinguished. It is asserted that 
Usher (indeed he himself alludes to the cir- 
cumstance in a dedicatibn to king Charles), 
happening to meet with the following sen- 
tence in Cicero, ^^ Nescire quid antea quam 
natus sis acciderit, id est, semper esse pu- 
erum," (To be ignorant of what occurred 
before you were born, is to be always a child,} 
was so much impressed by it, that he imme- 
diately commenced the perusal of Sleidan^s 
work ^' De quatuor Monarchiis ;'' and that 
history and antiquities thenceforth became 
favourite objects of his research. Between 
his fifteenth and sixteenth years he had made 
such a proficiency in chronology, that he bad 
drawn up in Latin a chronicle of the Bible 
as far as the book of Kings, in a method not 
much different from the Annals which were 
the product of his mature age« 

Divinity was also a subject that occupied 
his attention at an early period of hisHfe, 
that department of it in particular which re- 
lates to the controverted points between the 
papists and protestants. In these he could 
not fail to be interested at such a time and 

place, 
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place, especially us he had an uncle, Richard 
Staniharst, who was a learned writer of the 
catholic persuasion. It was probably this 
relation who put into his hands a noted book 
entitled '' Stapleton's Fortress of the Faith ;'^ 
the author of which had asserted with great 
confidence the antiquity of the doctrines held 
by the church of Rome, which he had sup* 
ported by numerous quotations from the fa* 
thers. Usher, therefore, in the spirit of a ge- 
nuine enquirer after truth, took a resolution 
of engi^ng in a complete course of these 
writers; and having prescribed to himself a 
certain daily portion of reading in them, 
which no avocations should induce him to 
intermit, he ^employed eighteen years of tha 
prime of life in accomplishing this task. 

Previously to this course of study, however, 
he was proceeding with success in his aca- 
demical career ; and a circumstance had oc- 
curred highly interesting to the develope- 
ment of his character. He took the degree 
of B. A; in 1596; and two years aftenvards 
distinguished himself as respondent in a phi- 
losophy act held in the college before the 
new lord lieutenant, the Earl of Essex. At 

this 
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this period Jiis fiither ui^ged him to. the stadj 
of the common law, as a professional pursait ; 
and although his disposition was entirely 
averse to this destination^ his deference to pa* 
temal authority would have induced him to 
comply with the injunction, had not his fa* 
therms death soon after left him hb own ma- 
ster. Being the eldest son, he succeeded to 
an estate of considerable value, but encum* 
bered with lawsuits, and burdened with por* 
tions for his seven sisters. Conceiving that 
the mans^ment of these concerns woi|ld in- 
terfere virith the studies to which his indina* 
tions were devoted, he adopted a resolution 
indicating singular strength and elevation 
of mind. This was, absolutely to resign his 
inheritance to his brother, reserving for him- 
self only as much as would decently main- 
tain him at college, and supply a fund for 
the purchase of books. That he did not take 
this step ignorantly, or for want of capacity 
to understand matters of business, was proved 
by his drawing up a correct account of the 
estates and leases left by his father, with 
a statement of all the suits and encum- 
berances annexed to the property, which he 
put into the hands of his uncle, as guardian 
to the children. ' Of 
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Of his theological zeal and proficienoy he 
gave an extraordinarj proof when he was 
about the age of eighteen. One llenrj Fitz- 
Simons, a Jesuit, while a prisoner on ac« 
count of his religipn in the castle of Dublin, 
published a challenge in which he offered to 
maintain in disputation those points in the 
catholic doctrine which bj protestants were 
thought the weakest, and to oppugn those iu 
their doctrine which thej thought the strong- 
est. Our young champion, spontaneously, 
as far as appears, took up the challenge, and 
had an interview with the Jesuit. .The re- 
sult of the conference is, as usual in such 
cases, differently represented by the two par- 
ties: for while Fitz- Simons speaks of his 
antagonifiit as a forward stripling, eager for 
dispute, whom he sent back in order to pro* 
cure testimonials from his college of being 
quali^d for the contest, which failing to do, 
they met no more; others represent the Je- 
suit as so much baffled in the first conference, 
that he chose to decline a repetition of it. 
There is printed in Parr^s Life of Usher a let- 
ter fromr him to Fitz-Simons, in which he 
speaks of ^* our last meeting,'^ and of ^' a con- 
tinuation 
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tinuation of the. conference begun betwixt 
us/' and earaestlj requests that the contro^ 
versy maj go forward ; to which it is said 
that no answer was ever returned. The real 
statement of this business is of no great im- 
portance, since no doubt is left of that con- 
troversial ardour, and early attention to theo- 
logical topics, which stimulated him on the 
occasion, and marked his character. It was 
likewise an earnest of that zealous opposition 
to popery, of which, in the sequel, we shall 
£nd some remarkable instances in his public 
conduct. 

In 1600 Usher proceeded to the degree of 
M. A. and was chosen proctor and catecheti- 
cal lecturer of the university. The manner 
in which he acquitted himself of the latter 
of these offices proved him so well qualified 
for public instruction, that his superiors and 
friends were greatly desirous of seeing him in 
the pulpit; and he was accordingly persuade 
ed, in his twenty-first year, though under the 
canonical age, to become a candidate for or* 
dination, which was confelred upon him by 
his uncle, the Archbishop of Armagh. He 
was soon after appointed to ^each on Son« 

day 
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^y afternoons before the state (or officers of 
government) at Christ church, Dublin, on 
which occasion he usually treated on the prin<- 
cipal points of controversy between the Ro- 
mish and Protestant churches. As at this time 
the catholics were endeavouring to obtain a 
toleration, or at least a connivance, for the ex« 
ercise of their worship, the zeal of our young 
divine was excited to oppose this indulgence, 
howeverreasonable, regardingtheirreligion as 
superstitious and idolatrous, and endanger* 
ing the established government in church and 
state. To this purpose he preached a remark* 
ablesermon from the following text in Ezekiel : 
And thou shali bear the iniquity of the house 
of Judah forty days: I have appointed thee each 
day for a year. This prophetic denunciation 
he applied to the case of the Irish catholics, 
and said,- ^' From this^ear (1601) I reckon 
forty years, and then those whom you now 
embrace shall be your ruin, and you shall 
bear their iniquity/^ That he should hazard 
such a prediction, how lax soever in its ex* 
pression, denoted a temper inclined to en* 
thusiasm; but when it appeared to be in an 
extraordinary manner fulfilled by the Irish 
Q rebellion 
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rebellion which l>roke oat in 164 1^ smde wko 
recollected it were ready to attribute to him 
a real prophetic spirit ; and, Iks we shall htre* 
after see, the concurrence seems to have made 
^n impression upon his own mind* 

A circumstance to which military history 
probably affords few parallels occurred about 
this time in Ireland. The English troops 
which had recovered Kiasale from the Spa^ 
liish allies of the native Irish^ andsuppreai* 
ed the insurrection of the ktter, testified 
their respect for learning by subscribiog 
among themselves the sum of J8I800 for the 
library of Dublin college. To &il£l the 
purpose of this benefaction^ Dr. Chaloner 
and Usher v^ere deputed in lOOd to go to 
England for the purchase of books. This 
was a very favourable occasion for the first 
visit to the sister island of one who bad 
already imbibed an ardour fyt literary re* 
search, Which required for its gfati^catiM 
opportunities for consulting books and ma* 
nuscripts much superior to those afforded by 
It^Iand at that time; and it cannot be doubt* 
ed that be embraced it with great teiaority. 
The delegutes fa^d the advaatege of meethig 

with 
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«rtlb Kr Thomas Bodley in London, who waft 
then assidnoiiBly employed in making that 
collection of books which has so honourably 
fierpetnated his name ; and Ibey derived much 
benefit ftom his adYice and assistance. (18) 

The first ecclesiastical preferment confer* 
red upM Usher Was the chancellorship of St. 
Patrick's, Dublin, to which he was presented 
1^ Archbishop Loftas, and this was the sole 
b^tiefite he enjoyed till bis promotion to the 
^^piscopal bench. In this station be passed 
some years, in a state of celibacy, maintain* 
ing a decent hospitality, atid expending the 
Mperflttity of his income npon books, which 
Were always the most valued part of his pro- 
perty. Although his post did not oblige him 
td pulpit services, yet from motives of duty 
be ttstially preached every Sunday at Fin* 
glass, near Dublin, of which living he enjoyed 
the emoluments as chancellor; and he endow- 
ed that eh arch with a vicarage. 

Ik revisited England in 1606, whei^be 
eotiferacted an intimacy with the two eminent 
itttiqnimans, Camden and Sir Robert Cotton. 
The former was at this time engaged in com- 
bing; a ftew edition of bis '' Britannia;'' 
Q 2 ^nd 
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and Usher was consulted by bim on TarioM 
matters relative to the ancient stateof Ireland/ 
and the history of Dublin. Camden has thus 
recorded the advantage he received fi^m his 
comm unications : *' For many of these things 
concerning Dublin I acknowledge myself in<* 
debted to the diligence and labour of James 
Usher, chancellor of the church of St. Pa- 
trick, who, in variety of learning and jndg* 
ment, far surpasses his year&.'' The history 
and antiquities (especially the ecclesiastical) 
of his own country bad, indeed, been objects 
of his enquiry from an early age« 
- In 1607 he> took the degree of B. D. and 
soon after was made professor of divinity in 
the university of Dublin. . This office he filled 
thirteen years, during which he read lectures, 
at first twice, afterwards once, in the week, 
except in the vacations. Their subjects were 
always polemical, especially in reference iQ 
the points in controversy with the cbuich of 
Rome, the dreaded enemy of that age, against 
which it would have been happy on both 
sides if no other war had subsisted than that 
of argument. About this time Jie was also 
engaged in making a dig^t of the cancms of 

the 
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the ancient church, as extant in the ^* Codex 
Canonum Ecclaise universs/^ He did not 
publish the result of his labours on this head^ 
probably reserving it for his intended Bibli« 
otheea Theologica ; but some of bis observa- 
tions are given in a letter to Dr. Sam* Ward, 
printed in Parr's Collection. 

A dispute was at this period depending 
concerning the Herenagh Terman, or Corban 
lands, anciently appropriated to the Chor- 
^piscopi, and free from secular imposts and 
juri^iction, but liable to certain payments 
ahd services to the bitihops. Usher drew up 
a learned treatise on the subject, whith, as , 
the matter concerned the English as well as 
the Irish bishops, he sent in manuscript to 
Bancroft, archbishopof Canterbury, by whom 
it was presented to king James. The sub- 
stjince of it, translated into Latin, was after- 
wards published, with proper acknowledg- 
ments, by Sir Henry Spelmaiii, in the first 
part of his Glossary. 

In 1600 he paid another visit to England, 
where his name was now so advantageously 
known, that he was noticed at court, and 
^nce preached before the household. He 

greatly 
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vmM for bU litonrj wants nt borne by. taking 
buck witb bim tbat neglected scholar, Ly« 
dist, whom he accommodatecl for two years 
with cbaoibers in Dublin college, and appeara 
to have intended finally to settle in Ireland. 
When Usher had attained his thirtieth 
year, the fellows of the college testified their 
esteem for hia character by unanimously 
electing him to the provostship. This truly 
hoQOurable post he thought fit to decline ; 
apparently, because its duties, exactly ful- 
filled, would not have left him sufficient lei- 
sure for the studies in which he was at that 
time deeply engaged, nor have permitted his 
long residences in England. It could not 
have been merely through a determined pre* 
ference of a life of literary repose and retire- 
ment ; since he afterwards accepted stations 
with still more burdensome duties annexed. 
Perhaps, however, as he had originally de- 
voted himself to theology, he might think it 
inconsistent with that destination to fix him* 
^If in an office which, though suitable to 
him as a man of letters, was in some mea* 
'iure alien to him as a divine. Two years 
tfterwardfi he was admitted to the degree of 

D.D. 
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greatly amgoiented his literary €miiieeti<Mie» 
and formed many friendi^iiis whieb »€► length 
df time dissolved ; for hi^ di^potttion and 
maniiera were singularly adapted to i»4pir9 
esteem and affection. Among his now ac^ 
qoaintance are to be found the name$ of Sir 
Henry Bourchier> afterwards earl of Batht 
Sir Henry Savile, Henry firigga, at that time 
Gresham professor of astronomy, {19) John 
Selden, John Davenanti afterwards bishop 
of Salisbury, (30) Samuel Ward, afterwardi 
president of Sidney college, and Thomwf 
Lydiat, eminent for his chronological rc-^ 
searches. (21) From this period he comitaotly 
Tisited England once every three ycanpi 
doubtless finding it necessary for t^e pro^cu*r 
tion of his learned labours that he should at 
due intervals enjoy those aids from boo|is and 
conversation of which his own country waa 
then almost wboUy destitut^^ It waa bi9 
custom on these occasions ta divide his time 
so as to pass one summer month at each of 
the universities, and the rest of bia Stay in 
l.ondon, where he was most frequently t9 be 
found in the Cottonian library^ Qn one of 
|b«se Twit^ pr»babiy tb^Vin iao9i he pr«^? 

Tided 
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vided <br bw litonrj wants iit home by. taking 
back witb bim that neglected scholar, Ly« 
diitf, whom he accommodatecl for two years 
witii obambers in Dublin college, and appears 
to bava intended finally to settle in Ireland. 
Wben Usher bad attained his thirtieth 
year, tbe fallows of the college testified their 
esteem for bis character by unanimously 
electing hira to the provostship. This truly 
honourable post he thought fit to decline ; 
apparently, because its duties, exactly ful- 
filled, would not have left hioi suflScient lei-* 
sure for tbe studies in which he was at that 
time deeply engaged, nor have permitted his 
long residences in England. It could not 
have been merely through a determined pre* 
ference of a life of literary repose and retire- 
ment ; since he afterwards aecepted stations 
with still more burdensome duties annexed. 
Perhaps, however, as he had originally de- 
voted himself to theology, he might think it 
inconsistent with that destination to fix him-* 
^f in an ofiice which, though suitable to 
him as a man of letters, was in some mea- 
f^ure alien to him as a divine. Two years 
sft^wardfi he was admitted to the degree of 

D.D. 
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D. D. which was conferred on him by Hamp? 
ton, archbishop of Armagh, then vice-chan- 
cellor of the university of Dublin. On this 
occa^sion he chose for the subjects of two lec- 
tures read as part of his exercises, the Seventy 
Weeks of Daniel, and the text in the Reve- 
lations predicting Christ's reign on earth of 
a thousand years. These pieces were not 
printed : but the substance of the first apr 
pears to be contained in his great chronolo- 
gical work ; and of his second, in the work 
next to be mentioned. 

In 1613, upon a visit to England, he printed 
at the royal press his first publication, enti- 
tled Gravmim4B Qu^estianis de Chmtianarum 
Ecclestarmn^ in Occidentis prtBsertim partibus^ 
ah Apostolicis temporibua ad nostram usque 
-ataiem, continua successione et staiu^ Historica 
Explicatio. This book, was dedicated to king 
James, by whom it is said to have been highly 
approved, on account of its apocalyptic dis- 
cussions, in which branch of theology that 
learned monarch had deeply speculated. Dr. 
Usher's work may be regarded as a continu- 
ation of Bishop Jewel's " Apology for the 
Church pf England/' of which the design 

W*« 
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was to prove that the tenets of the protest* 
ants were the same with those of the primi^ 
tiye christians. That eminent prelate had 
pursued his argument to the sixth centurj. 
Usher took it up there, and in his first part 
brought down his view of the church to the 
accession of Gregory VII, to the pontificate, 
in the tenth century. The second part was 
to hate extended to the year 1370 ; but in 
the execution it falls short of that period 
above a century. A third was planned, to 
comprise the time from that efH to the Re- 
formation ; but no part of this ^ver appeared. 
It was Usher's intention to have published 
the whole complete after his uncle Stani* 
hurst's* announced answer to the first part 

shofild 

* Richard Stanihurat had withdrawn into the Low Coqn* 
tries* and taken orders, hU wife being dead ; and was ap- 
pointed domestic chapls^in to the Archduke Albert^ and tb« 
Infanta Clara Isabella Eugenia. He died at Brussels in 
1618. After the publication of his nephew's work, h« 
printed^ at Donay, in two or three sheets, an epistolary 
*' Premonition'* concerning a future controversy with James 
Usher, whose application 'of the title of Antichrist to the* 
successors of St. Peter seems to have given him great offen^ei> 
In a letter from Usher to Lydiat (Partes Collec), in which 
he mentions his uncle's intended answer, and also refers to 

another 
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^ould hare made its ^pearaoce ; bat this 
never took place, and no other edition of the 
work was given by tbe author. Some papers 
whiob be seems to have prepared for this par-^ 
pose were lost in tbe subsequent conAisioiis. 

In this year he entered into the matrimot 
fiial state with the daughter of Dr. Luke 
Chaloner, his first companion to England, 
who entertained so high an opinion of him, 
that not having been able to accomplish his 
purpose of efiecting this upion during his 
life, he charged his daughter on his death- 
bed to marry no one but Dr. Usher, should 
he propose himself. With this lady, who was 
an heiress with a considerable fortune, he 
lived forty years in great harmony. Their 
only child was a daughter, afterwards Lady 
Tynel. 

It was about this time, as may be con- 
cluded from his correspondence, that he en- 
larged bis literary acquaintance by the addi'^ 

mAher work whieh bad animadverted upon kUn, be adds, 
'f Botb these I would willingly see before I set outny book 
ane^ ; that if they bare justly fonnd fault with any thing* I 
may amend it; if nnjostly, I may defend it :'-«^an exeeU 
lent rule fi^r a eootroversialial ! 

tion 
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tiQu of th^ Rev. Thomas Gataker (32), Dtf 
John Bainbridge (23), and Dr. Tbomaf 
Jame$ (S4), all of tbem persons deserving of 
commemoration among the men of learning 
of tbeir tim^t and who, from their letterst 
appear to hare entertained the highest re^ 
^p^ct for the character and talents of Usher. 

Iq 1615. a convocatidn of the prelates and 
<^l^'gy of the Irish establishment being held 
at Dablin, it was determined that they 
should assert their independence on the 
ehurch of England, of which thej^ had hi- 
therto been regarded as a kind of colony, by 
drawing up a set of articles of religion for 
their own chur<:h. Dr. Usher was the persoq 
chiefly employed on this occasion ; and in 
the^ articles, which were 104 in number, 
tb^ doctrines of predestination and reproba*. 
tion, according to the system of Calvin, were 
utatet} in the most explicit terms. And as 
the keeping of the Sabbath-day holy wa§ 
eajpined in one of the articles ; and Usher 
was moreover known to maintain the opinioi) 
that bishops were not a distinct order in the 
cbarch, but only superior in degree to pres<* 

byters ; 
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bjters ; some officious persons took occasion 
to represent him to king James as a favourer 
of Puritanism — ^the object of that monarch's 
rooted antipathy. This imputation being 
reported to Usher, he thought it prudent, 
when he visited England in 1619, to provide 
himself with a recommendatory letter from 
the lord-deputy and his council to the Eng- 
lish privy-council, containing a testiznonial 
to his orthodoxy, and a high encomium on 
his professional and moral character. Among 
other eulogies, they call him *' an excellent 
and painful preacher; a modest man abound- 
ing in goodness ; and his life and doctrine so 
agreeable, as those who agree not with him, 
are yet constrained to love and admire him/ 
This attestation, together with the satisfac- 
tion he gave his Majesty in a long conference 
in which the king exercised his favourite 
function. of an examinant into points of iaitb 
and doctrine, joined to Usher's political or- 
thodoxy concerning the head of the church, 
and the unlawfulness of resistance to the re- 
gal authority, not only removed the preju- 
dice against him, but procured for him tbc 

royal 
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royal sp6ntaneoas nomination to the vacant 
see of Meath*. 

While yet in England, Usher was desired 
bj the House of Commons to preach befar0 
it on a day appointed for a general participa^ 
tion in the LordVsupper at St. Margaret^s 
church) and though the prebends of West** 
minster claimed the office as appertaining to 
their body, the House persisted in its choice. 
The king being appealed to, gave sentence 
in Usher's favour ; and sending for him be- 
fore the service, told him '* that he had an 
unruly flock to look unto the next Sunday;'' 
and suggested to him some topics for his dis- 
course, particularly dwelling on the urgent 

* From a letter written to Usher by a clergyman in Ire- 
Iand> named Emanuel Downing, it appears that it was a com- 
mon artifice among the papists there to endeavoar to prejudice 
any zealous protestant clergyman by fixing on him the name 
of puritan, which they knew to be peculiarly odious to the 
king. " Whence/' says Mr. Downing, " it were good to peti- 
tion his Majesty to define a puritan, whereby the mouths of 
those scoffing enemies would be stopt ; and if his Majesty bo 
not at leisure, that he weuld appoint some good men to do it 
for him." — Parr's Ufc of Usher, 

Definition would indeed be the most efiectoal method of 
silencing much party calumny and abuse. 

necessities 
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necessities of the times, and the miserabte 
state of Ghristendom, with his fatourite itosut- 
im, bis dat qui vito dat : (the gift is doobled 
by giving speedily). The sec/et of this mat* 
ter seems to have been, that the House of 
Commons, suspecting that some concealed 
papists had got seats among the member, 
Ordered the taking of the 4sacrament con- 
junctly as a test ; and that James, who mi 
intent upon the Spanish match, and wished 
to favour the catholics, did not approve th^ 
measure, but could not decently oppose it. 
In his conversation with Usher, among othet 
things, he said^ that he did not conceive how 
some hundreds of persons could be so pre- 
pared on a sudden as safely to partake in such 
a solemn mystery. Usher was probably cho- 
sen by the House as a person well known for 
his opposition to popery ; and in his sermon 
he was careful to state explicitly the differ- 
ence between the Roman catholic and the 
English church in respect to the doctrine of 
the real presence. 

On his return to Ireland in the following 
year, he was consecrated by Primate Hamp- 
ton, and took possession of his see^ witb^ 

mind 
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miind aod oarriage unaltdred bj his alera^ 
tMui« and a resolatioa faitbfullj to perAnrm 
tlw duties of his office. As he had alread)^^ 
whuk but a joung divine, declared himself 
Hnfrieadly to a free toleration of the papists, 
it was not to be expected that when he oc- 
cupied so high a station in the rival chureh^ 
his ideas on this head would become more 
liberal. Such is human nature!-— ^ to the 
weakttess of which, every candid man« lon^f 
acquainted with mankiad, will be duly in«- 
dttlgent. In October 16^ when Lord Falk- 
land* received the sword as lord^deputy^ 
Usber pleached a seroron before him, upon 
the text '^ He beareth not the sword in vain.^^ 
This discourse gave great olTence to the re- 
casaoto, by whom it was represented as a 
a kind of call upon the new governor not to 
let the sword rest in tho scabbard, but to 
employ it against the enemies of the esta^ 
blished ttsligion» Usher was too good a man 
ivaily to wish -for severe or sanguinary mea-* 
sures; yet it must be allotted that be chose 
a text easily liable to misconstruction: and 

* Fttther of tbt mort cdebratai Lord Falkland* 

that 
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that some passage in his sermon were jostly 
excepted against, may be concluded from an 
admonitory letter written to him on the oc- 
casion by his metropolitan, Primate Hamp- 
ton, in which he advises *^ a voluntary retrac- 
tation, and milder interpretation of the points 
offensive, especially of drawing the sword.'' 
He also suggests the propriety of ^' his with- 
drawing from those parts, and spending more 
time in his own diocese ;^^ which seems to 
imply that he was thought too fond of fre- 
quenting the seat of governments No reply 
to this letter is extant ; but in Parr^s Collec- 
tion a letter is printed from Usher to the late 
Lord-deputy Grandison^ in which he gives 
an account of his senjhon, and contradicts 
some of the reports relative to it. He admits 
having said that *^ if his Majesty were pleased 
to extend his clemency towards his subjects 
that were recusants, some order not withstand* 
ing might be taken with them, that they 
should not give us public affronts, and take 
possession of our churches before our faces'^-- 
of which usurpation he gave two instances; 
and also, that he entreated ^Vthat whatever 
connivance were used to others, the laws 

might 
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tu^t be strictly executed against such as re- 
volted from us/' Upon the whole, our good 
prelate seems in this business to have been 
urged by his zeal to pass the limits both of 
discretion and equity. 

His sentiments, however, could scarcely have 
been disapproved by the persons at that time 
in power, since we find him, in the Novem* 
ber following, appointed to deliver an ad- 
dress to certain catholics of rank, who, on 
account of their refusal to take the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance, were summoned 
to the Castle-chamber at Dublin, to receive 
a censure. The object of his harangue was 
to convince* them that they might conscien^ 
tiously take the oath$ required. It is printed 
in Dr. Parr's work ; and the arguments are 
said to have persuaded many of the recu-> 
sants, though they do not appear such as, 
would overcome the scruples of a papist well 
grounded in the tenets of the church of 
Rome. King James, however, was so well 
satisfied with the manner in which the bi» 
shop had acquitted himself in support of his 
spiritual supremacy, that he expressed his 
approbation in a letter to him under the 
R royal 
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royal signet, and not long after nomins^ 
hijm a privy-connsellor of Irisland. 

In order to oppose the errors and super- 
stitions of popery with which his diooese as 
well as the whole kingdom was overran, 
Usher in this year published a treatise in 
English concerning * Tke Religicn of the an- 
cient Irish and Britons^ the scope of which 
was to show the conformity of the rites and 
doctrines of the early ages of christiani^ in 
these countries with those of the protestants, 
imd to point out the periods in which the 
practices of the church of Rome were suc- 
ces ively introduced. This work, dedicated 
to his particular friend. Sir Christopher Sib- 
thorpe, justice of the Common Pleas in Ire* 
land, displayed the writer's deep research 
into national antiquities. It was reprinted 
at London in 1631. 

The reputation he obtained by it, with bis 
general character for learning and indostiy, 
caused him to be engaged, at the command 
of king James, in a more elaborate work on 
a similar subject — ^the antiquitif^ of the Bri- 
tish church ; and a letter of the king's to the 
lord-deputy is printed by Parr, in which bis 

M ajestjr 
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Msgestj directs that the Bishop of Meath, 
as soon as he had put his diocese in order^ 
should receive a licence to go over to Eng- 
land, that he might obtain the proper helps 
for bringing the proposed work to a conclu- 
sion. He accordingly came hither, and spent 
about a year in examining manuscripts in 
libraries public and private, and procuring 
information of every kind relative to his 
subject. On this visit, being sent for by the 
king to his hunting seat at Wanstead in Es- 
sex, he preached before the court a sermon 
on thfe universality of the christian church, 
and the unity of the catholic faith, which 
was printed by the royal command. 

On his return to Ireland in 1624 he was 
for some time engaged in writing an answer 
to a polemical challenge given some years 
before by William Malone, an Irish Jesuit, 
who had appealed to the first ages of Christi- 
anity in proof of the pretended uniformity 
of doctrine always preserved by the Romish 
church. Usher in his reply went through 
all the principal points in which the church 
of Rome diiiers from thkt of England, as the 
doctrines of the latter were settled by the 
R 2 articles 
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articles of 1612; and his work displayed a 
very accarate acquaintance with ecclesiasti- 
cal history and the writings of the fathers. 
After this was finished, he revisited England, 
where he was proceeding in his enquiries into 
the ecclesiastical antiquities of the island, 
when the death of Dr. Hampton left a va- 
cancy in the see of Armagh and the primacy 
of Ireland. James, who had always peculi* 
arly termed Usher his bishop, now testified 
the high opinion he entertained of his merit 
by nominating him, against several compe- 
titors, to the vacant dignity ; and after he 
had been canonically elected, the king wrote 
a letter to a jiobleman who had been consti-* 
tuted guardian of the temporalities of Ar- 
magh, ei\joining him to deliver the whole of 
the profits, without deduction, to the new 
archbishop's receiver. 

His return to Ireland was delayed by a 
long illness; and in the mean time Charles L 
succeeded to the throne. This prince, sooi^ 
after his accession, gave a . proof that the 
merits of Usher were not forgotten, by or- 
dering him a bounty of ^£400 out of the reve- 
nues of Ireland, in consideraltion of services 

performed 
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]ierfbrmed to his father. Baring this inter* 
Tal, in November 1025, an incident occurred 
which produced important consequences to 
our prelate for the remainder of his life. 
He received an invitation from John Lord 
Mordaunt, afterwards the first earl of Pe- 
terborough, to come to his seat at Drayton 
in Northamptonshire, for the purpose of 
iiolding a disputation on the points in con- 
troversy between the churches of Rome and 
England. His lordship was a zealous catho- 
lic ; and hii^ lady, the daughter and heiress 
of Howard Lord Effingham, an equally zea- 
lous protestant, being extremely desirous of 
converting her husband, had chosen Usher 
for her champion. The catholic advocate was . 
an English Jesuit, who had changed his real 
name of Rockwood for that of Beaumont, 
and was Lord Mordaunt's confessor. Usher 
complied with the invitation, and the confer- 
ence lasted three days, five hours in each day, 
he acting as the opponent. On the fourth, 
when the Jesuit was to have assumed that 
part, an excuse was received from him, im*- 
plying that all his arguments had entirely 
slipped from his memory, as a just judgment 

fdr 
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for his faaviiig andertaken the defence of the 
catholic cause against so learned an antago* 
nist, without permission of his superiofK. 
This shuffling tergiversation, together with 
the primate's reasoning, made such an im- 
pression on Lord Mordaunt, that he declared 
himself a convert, and renudned a protest- 
ant ever after ; and in the Countess of Pe- 
terborough Usher acquired a warm friend, 
whose attachment was a great source of cmn- 
fort to the day of his death. . His success in 
this contest might console him for the mor- 
tification he must have undergone from the 
conversion of his own mother to poperj, the 
religion of most of her family. This event 
happened during one of his absences in Engr 
land, and doubtless contributed to enhance 
bis displeasure at the proselyting attempts 
of that party in Ireland. 

The archbishop did npt return till 1636 to 
be installed in his new dignity^ and take his 
plac^ at the head of the Irish church. His 
first cares were directed to the iqsp^tipn of 
his own diocese, the restoration of dvie.disn 
cipline among the clergy, and the correction 
6f abuses in his ecclesiasticaLcour1;s, Popery 

was 
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was still the great object pf alarm to bim 
and hi$ brother prelates of the establishment, 
and an occasion was soon offered them of 
declaring their sentiments concerning the 
policy to be observed towards the professors 
of this reli^on. 

War was. at this time subsisting both with 
France and Spain; and it being thought ne- 
cessarj to augment the military force for the 
defence of Ireland, a proposition was made 
for the levying and maintaining an addition 
of SOOO.foot and 500 horse. An unwilling* 
ness appearing in the nation to consent to 
this measure, from the suspicion that it was 
intended to be perpetual, the bait was thrown 
out to the catholics of a more enlarged tole- 
ration of their religion as the reward of their 
concurrenoe ; and the Lord-deputy Falkland 
sumteonedageaeral assembly of bothreligions 
toDublincastle,fortakingthematterintocon- 
sideration. The primate, having caught the 
alann, called a previous meeting of prelates 
atfai9 own house; and a protestation against 
the proposed indulgeace was unanimously 
^eed upon*, and subspribed by all present. 
^ commences thus: ^* The religion of the 

papists 
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papists is superstitious and idolatrous ; their 
faith and doctrine, erroneous and heretical ; 
their church, in respect of both, apostatical. 
To give them, therefore, a toleration, or to 
consent that they may freelj exercise their 
religion, and profess their faith and doctrine, 
is a grievous sin.'^ It proceeds to affirm that 
^ such toleration is a sin ; both as it is being 
accessory to their errors, and as granting it 
lipon a pecuniary account, is to set religion 
to sale« In conclusion, it recommends these 
considerations to the persons in authority. 
The Bishop of Derry and the primate after- 
wards preached sermons before the lord-de- 
puty and council, strongly enforcing the to- 
pic of the sinfulness of setting souls to sale 
for money. 

Bayle, in his Dictionary, under the article 
Vsher^ makes the remark^ that in this pro- 
testation *^ the archbishop and his suffragans 
acted according to the principles of the.ex- 
tremest intolerance ; for they did not fouod 
their reasoning upon maxims of state, like 
the advocates for mitigated intolerance, hat 
«olely upon the nature of the Roman catholic 
worship; without making mention of its per- 

secutiiig 
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secuting spirit, which is the only cause why 
even the friends of toleration argue that it 
ought not to be tolerated :'^— ^nd notwith* 
standing a laboured attempt in the ^* Bio* 
graphia Britannica'' to refute this censure, it 
is manifestly well grounded. The protesters 
do indeed add, that such granting of tolera* 
tion for money is not only a great sin, but 
*' also a matter of most dangerous conse- 
quence ;'' but what this danger is, they do 
not explain ; and all their argument turns 
upon the assumption, that popery is a false 
religion— 'an argument which, as every esta« 
blished religion may with equal right ad- 
vance it against every other, will justify uni- 
versal intolerance. It is likewise true that 
Milton, a friend of toleration in general, adds 
to his reasons for not tolerating popery, that 
of its being 2</o^^roK^. But this is the feeling 
of an individual, probably derived from his 
familiarity with the Jewish scriptures ; and 
certainly would not be acquiesced in by any 
consistent reasoner in favour of toleration. 
On the whole, the fact must be admitted as 
one of the many proofs that protestantism at 
that time was not at all more tolerant in its 

principles 
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principles than popelrj; and that onr worthy 
primate had not advanced bejondiiis brother 
churchmen in that particular. It. will also, 
perhaps, by many be regarded as an exarn^ 
pie of the mischief arisingv from the inter? 
ference of an order of men influenced by pe« 
culiar interests and prejudices^ in the politi<> 
cal concerns of a nation. 

The primate afterwards, in his capacity of 
a privj-counsellor, made a speech to the as* 
sembly, in which he shewed tlie necessity of 
a standing force for the defence of the king- 
dom from both foreign and domestic foes, and 
endeavoured to convince the members of each 
communion that it was their interest and 
duty to comply with his Majesty's desires in 
this matter, without conditions on either 
part, leaving him to extend or abridge. his 
indulgence to the recusants at his pleasure: 
a courtly suggestion, which, though it failed 
of effect on that side of the channel, was 
much approved on this side. The speech is 
no unfavourable specimen.of political talents. 

Besides the proper duties of his station, 
the primate's attention was occupied with 
the augm^tatiou of his library, and the 

common 
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common interests of literature. For the pure* 
pose of pro0uring:Oriental books and manu* 
scripts, be held a correspondence witb Mr. 
Thomas Davies, an intelligent merchant k^ 
siding at Aleppo, by whose. means beobtain* 
ed a cnricHis eopj of the Samaritan Penta* 
teucb, a Syriac Pentateuch and commentary 
on. the greatest part of the Old and New Tes« 
tament, and several other valuable manu* 
scripts. Front the Samaritan Pentateuch he 
made, at the request of his friend Selden, 
$ome transcripts for the use of his ^^ Marmora 
Araadelliana/^ which are the subject of a 
learned letter of Usher's in Parr's Collection^ 
The manuscript itself was deposited by him 
in the Cottonian library. When Dr. WaltOR 
was compiling, his Polyglot Bible, Usher gave 
him the use of all his Oriental treasures, which 
were of considerable service to that learned 
man's undertaking. They finally centered^ 
for the most part, in the Bodleian library. , 
It has already been reiparked that Usher's 
theological system was strictly calvinistical ; 
he therefore was not likely to regard with 
indifference the progress arminianism was 
making in the English church at the bjegin* 

ning 
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ning of Charles's reign. The predestinarian 
controversy was on this account a topic in 
which he felt himself much interested ; and 
in 1631 he publisheil a history of the Bene- 
dictine monk Gotteschalc, with whom, in the 
ninth century, that controversy originated, 
and who was a kind of martyr to the cause 
of predestination. The primate's work, which 
was the first Latin production of the Irish 
press*, is entitled Goteschald etPrmdesiinaria 
ControversiiB ah eo motm Histaria. It is dedicat-* 
ed to J. Gerard Vossius, whom he was desirous 
of bringing to Ireland, and settling as dean 
of Armagh ; and it affords abundant proof 
of the author's accurate research into the ec- 
clesiastical history of the middle ages. 
Some time before the printing of this work, 

* There is a corioos notice concerning the Irish pr^ in 
m letter from Usher to Camden, dated June 1618. Ht 
saySf " The company of stationers in London are now 
erecting a factory of books and a press among us here : 
Mr. Felix Kingston and some others are sent over for that 
purpose. They begin with printing the Statutes of the 
realm ; afterwards they purpose to fall in hand with my 
collections " De Christianarom Ecclesiarum Successione et 
Statu." It does not appear, however, that there was any 
Irish edition of this last work. 

Dr. 
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Dr. George Downham, bishop of Deny, had 
published a book in Ireland against the Ar- 
miuians. Laud, who was then bishop of 
London, and a zealous partizan of arminian- 
ism, procured a letter in the king's name to 
Archbishop Abbot, for the suppression of all 
the copies of Downham's book which had 
been sent to England ; and not content with 
this interference, he caused another letter to 
he written to Primate Usher, commanding 
thesame proceeding against it inlreland. This 
could not fail of being grating to the pri* 
mate, both as an attempt to suppress and 
condemn opinions which he himself favoured, 
and as an assumption of authority over the 
Irish church. He thought it his duty, how- , 
ever, to obey the royal mandate in this mat«r 
ter, as appears from a letter of his to Laud, 
found in the study of that prelate at Lam- 
beth, and copied by Prynne in his History 
of Laud's frial. In this letter, dated Novem- 
ber 1631, the primate, excusing himself for 
not having taken Notice of what was done at 
the press of Dublin, because he supposed it 
out of his jurisdiction, informs Laud, that 
on th^ receipt of the king's letters he had is- 
sued 
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sued his warrant for the seizure of all remain* 
ing copies of the Bishop of De^ry^s work, and 
that he shall '^ take order that nothing shall 
be hereafter published contrary unto his 
Majesty^s sacred direction •/' — such was the 
servitude of the church under this pious 
prince ! He further takes care to correct 
Laud's mistake in thinking that Downham^s 
book came out after the publication of 
Gotteschalcus ; and acquaints him that its 
matter was not new, but was preached in St. 
PauFs church when Dr. Bancroft was bishop 
of London. 

A circular letter from his Majesty to the 
Irish archbishops, complaining of the in- 
crease of popery in that island, and urging 
tliem to exertions for keeping their clergy to 
their duties, and using proper meanrf^ for 
gaining over the ignorant and superstitious 
catholics, reanimated the zeal of the pn- 
mate ; who assiduously employed himself both 
in reforming the clerical abuses which had 
crept into his province, and in the business 
of proselyting. For effecting the latter, he 
took a much better method than that of en- 
forcing penal laws ;— that of cultivatiDg: ^ 
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acquaintance with the catholics of difierient 
ranks, inviting them to his bouse, and bold* 
ing friendly conversations ivith them ; and 
his success in conversion is said to have been 
considerable. He also nsed his endeavoars 
to bring into the fold of the established 
cbLurch the protestant sectaries of Scotch and 
English origin, reasoning with them con* 
ceming the weakness of those scruples which 
alienated them from her worship and govern- 
ment. What effects these reasonings pro- 
duced, we are not told ; but it has been 
found by experience that conscientious scru- 
ples are extremely difficult to be overcome ; 
for how light soever they may appear to 
those who do not entertain them, when en- 
forced by habit and association they often 
act with irresistible force: and the feelings 
of one mind on those subjects are incommu- 
nicable to another. Nor does a near ap- 
proach in points regarded by both parties as 
fundamental, imply any facility of agree- 
ment in matters of inferior moment. Those 
dissenters who in doctrine have most coales^ 
ced with the established church, have always 
been at least as irreconcileable to its rites 

and 
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and discipline as those who have most deri- 
ated from it in that respect ; and the high« 
church episcopalians have been as firm sepa- 
ratists from the church of Rome, with which 
they appeared to have so close an affinity, as 
their more moderate brethren. 

The king's letter seemed to imply neglect 
of duty in the Irish clergy ; and I believe it 
has generally been found that the incumbents 
of Irish livings sent from England to a coun- 
try of the manners and language of which 
they are ignorant, and which they have been 
habituated to regard with aversion and con- 
tempt, have proved unequal both in zeal and 
ability to the business of instructing the na- 
tives. Of Usher's ideas on this subject, and 
on the admission of unlearned persons to or- 
ders, the following anecdote related by Dr. 
Parr will afford some information. An Eng- 
lish mechanic in his diocese, honest, pious, 
and much addicted to the perusal of works 
in practical divinity^ applied to him, ex- 
pressing an earnest wish to be ordained. The 
primate, regarding the. inclination as the off* 
spring of fancy or conceit, advised him to go 
home and adhere to his proper calling. The 

man, 
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man, however, unable to resist his propen* 
sitj, soon after renewed his application; 
when the primate discoursed with him, and 
finding that he had attained considerable 
knowledge in the fundamentals of the chris- 
tian religion, asked him if he understood the 
Irish language^ at the same time, telling bim 
that he could do little good in those parts 
without such an acquisition. He acknow- 
ledged his ignorance of it, but professed him- 
self ready to. undertake the task of learning 
it if his Grace accounted it a necessary preli- 
minary to his ordination. About a year after, 
he returned again, and acquainted the pri- 
mate that l|e was now able to express himself 
tolerably in that language^ and therefore 
hoped he might at length be admitted to or- 
ders. The primate, thinking that a man of 
his character, capable of speaking to the 
people in their own style and tongue, was 
more likely to be serviceable to the cause 
than a Latin scholar without that qualifica- 
tion, complied with his request : nor had he 
reason to repent of his condescension ; since 
the tiew clergyman proved a respectable and 
useful minister, and was very successful in 
s making 
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making converts from the catbolicB, till the 

rebellion put a period to his labours. 

In 1632 Usher appeared as the editor of an 
antiquarian work entitled Vetef'um Epistola" 
rum Hibemicarum Sylloge^ qucs partim ah Hu 
bemis^ partim ad Hibernas^ partim de Hibet- 
via vel rebus Hibemicis sunt canscriptis; being 
a select collection of letters to and from an* 
cient Irish bishops and monks, between the 
years 593 and 1180, and relating to affiurs 
of the Irish church. Of these, some were 
taken from different printed books, but cor- 
rected bj collation with manuscripts; others 
were inedited pieces, extracted from the Cot* 
tonian and other libraries. Many of these 
letters relate to the controversy between the 
British and Irish churches on one part, and 
the see of Rome on the other, concerning the 
time of the celebration of Easter. The learn- 
ing and judgment display^ in the publi- 
cation of this curious collection were highly 
creditable to the editor. 

About this time we find the primate in 
frequent corr^pondence with Laud, then 
bishop of London, and the king^s confidential 
minister for affairs both of church aad state. 

In 
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In temper and dispofiition few ckarchmen 
haTe diflbred more thaa these two prelates, 
and their theological systenm were in several 
re&peets at rariance; yet both were zealons 
in supporting ecclesiastical rights and pfivi- 
leges, and vigilant in rescuing the property 
of the clmrch from lay usurpation. Seveml 
letters between them are published in Parr'fr 
collection, fiom which it appears that Laud 
was very ready to give his assistance in every 
thing that concerned the church of Ireland^ 
and the university of Dublin, of which he 
had been elected chancellor. In some of 
these letters Usher speaks with high appro- 
bation and gratitude of the efforts of the new 
Lord-deputy Wentworth for recovering the 
dissipated patrimony of the church, the im- 
provement of which was one of the leading 
objects of that distinguished statesman's vi- 
gorous and able, thou^ arbitrary, admini- 
stration. 

In 1634,f»eviousl^ to Ihe intended meeting 
of the Irish parliament, a letter was sent by 
the king to the lord-deputy, directing him to 
procure means for the drt»rmination of a 
clahn advanced by the Arehbishop of Dub- 
s 2 lin 
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lin for the precedency of his see over that of 
Armagh. Wentworth in consequence ap- 
plied to Usher for a statement of the ail- 
ments in favour of his own see, a task whichi 
through modesty^ he would have declined^ 
as being personally interested in the contro- 
versy. His excuse, however, was not admit- 
ted ; and he drew up a discourse on the suh; 
ject, in which, through his intimate acquain* 
tance with ecclesiastical antiquity, he was 
enabled to adduce suc^h convincing proo& of 
the earlier primacy of the see of Armagh, 
that the precedency was adjudged to it by 
the king and council, and has never since 
been brought into dispute. 

A more important question occurred wben 
the parliament and convocation were assem-* 
bled, in which the primate seems to have found 
it necessary to subinit to an influence that 
he was not able to resist. The independency 
affected by the Irish church, in having articles 
and canons of its own, could not be agre^ble 
to the maxims either of church or state which 
then prevailed in the English court. Went- 
worth's fundamental principle in his govern- 
ment of Ireland was to render it in every re- 
spect 
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spect a dependency on the crown of England. 
Laud, now beeomearchbishopof Canterbuiy, 
was induced, not only by his personal love 
of power, and his notions of the necessity of 
uniformity in religion, but by hisattsfchment 
to the arminian tenets in opposition to the 
caWinistic, to wish for the abrogation of the 
Irish articles of faith, to which Usher had 
given a decided bent towards the latter sys« 
tern. At the opening of the convocation, 
therefore, Bramhall, bishop of Derry, was 
instructed to move that the whole body of 
the English canons should be adopted by the 
Irish church. This proposition, however, 
was opposed by the primate and others as 
too derogatory to the independence of the 
Irish church; and at length, after much dis*' 
cussion, the compromise was agreed upon of 
admitting a certain number of the English 
canons, and retaining such of the Irish as 
had a particular reference to the circum- 
stances of that church and kingdom. With 
this modification. Laud, in a letter to Usher, 
declares himself satisfied, though he would 
have preferred the adoption of die entire 
English canons. 

But 
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But his triinoph with respect to the artidMi 
was more complete ; for althoagh the cobyo- 
cation, in the same spirit whick influeneed 
them in the case of the canons^ would not 
absolutely abrogate their own, yet they de- 
cidedly accepted those of the English church, 
as was declared in the first of tlie new canons, 
drawnupbytheprimatehimself. It runs thus: 
^* For the manifestation of onr agreenuBnt 
with the English church in the oonfession of 
the same christian faith, and in the doctiine 
of the sacraments, we receive and approve 
the book of articles of religion agreed upon 
between the archbishops, bishops, and body 
of clergy in the syndd of London of 15029 for 
the removal of difference in opinion, and the 
establishment of consent in true religion. K 
therefore ^any one shall hereafter affirm that 
any of the. said artides are in any respect 
superstitious or erroneous, or such as cannot 
be subscribed with a good conscience, let ^ 
him be excommunicated, and not absolved 
till he shall publicly have retracted his 
error/^ It was impossible to firame a more 
explicit, indeed, a more submissive, adher* 
ence to the rule of faith adopted in the sister 

island: 
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island : and the expedient emplojed to save 
the attthbrity of the Irish church, that of 
oby^Dg the eanctidates for ordination to sub- 
scribe both sets of articles, was only reqiiir* 
ing an inconsistencj, provided the doctrines 
-of the two were in any respect contradictory ; 
' wjbich the primate, however, wlio understood 
the Bnglish artt<des in a talvinisLic sense, 
probably did not suppose. But this double 
subscription at length appeared so little re* 
coocileable to good sense.and propriety, that 
it was liisused ; and a petition was presented 
to the lord-deputy, that he would please to 
sufier a confirmation of the Irish articles to 
pass by way of a bill in parliament. The 
proposal, however, was so little agreeable to 
his principles of government, that, if credit 
is to be given to a charge brought against 
him, when become Lord Strafford, by the 
Scotch commissioners, he threatened Usher 
and tl«3 rest to have the articles burnt by the 
common han^an, if they did Hot desist from 
their purpose. The subsequent confiisi<Mis 
suspended ordinations in the Irish church ; 
and Bfker the Restoration, the £nglish arti- 
cles alone wen? subscribedf as tbey have ever 
since been. In 
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In 1638 U«her published at Dablin a short 
treatise entitled tmmanuel^ or the Mystery of 
the Incarnation of the Son of God, designed sw 
a popular and scriptural elucidation of tfaat 
doctrine. In the following jear, the work 
on which he had been so long employed, De 
EccUdarum Britannicarum Primordiisj made 
its appearance. This performance, the fruit 
of elaborate and profound research, contains 
the antiquities of the christian church in the 
British islands, from its supposed commence- 
ment twenty years after Christ's crucifixioii, 
down to the close of the seventh century. 
The earlier periods are, of course, involved 
in much darkness and fable, through which 
the author makes his way with caution and 
judgment. In the later he expatiates more 
freely, treating at large on the introduction of 
the Pelagian heresy, the colonies of Pictsand 
Scots, and their conversion to Christianity, 
and the preaching of St. Patrick and other 
Irish saints. This work of the learned pri- 
mate has ever been regarded as of high au- 
thority, and has been freely used as such by 
subsequent writers. An edition, corrected 
and improved by the author, was published 
at London in 1677. About 
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About the beginning of the year 1640, the 
primate repeated his visit to ^England, ac- 
companied bj his iamilj; leaving, as he 
thought, Ireland in a perfectly tranquil state. 
It proved, however, a final farewell to his na- 
tive country, which was soon after plunged in 
all the horrors of massacre and civil war, 
and only recovered from them with such a 
change of its ecclesiastical constitution as 
entirely annulled his function in it. He 
found in England those discontents coming 
to a crisis which had been gathering during 
many years of arbitrary government ; and 
he thought it his duty to mediate between 
the contending parties in a point which he 
might justly think himself well qualified to 
discuss. The first parliament assembled in 
164Qs having entered into a debate concern- 
ing church government, ^* the Primate of 
Armagh,'^ says Whitelock in his Memorials, 
** offered an expedient for conjunction in point 
of discipline, that episcopal and presbyterial 
government might not be at a far distance, 
reducing episcopacy to the form of a synod- 
ical government in the ancient church.'' 
This well*>meant effort of the primate's for 

conciliation 
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conoiUation is mentioiied by Dt. JSodth, trho 
says that a surreptitious copy of his proposal, 
with errors and interpolations, was published, 
of which he complaiaed to the house, which 
made an order for its suppression. Smith, 
however, acknowledges that in a gennine 
copy of the primate's sohenne, published 
after his death by Dr. Bernard, it appeared 
that, through his earnest desire of comprih 
mising differences, he had admitted four pro- 
positions essentially the same with those re^ 
specting church-govemmetit laid down by 
Knox, and other heads of the presbyterian 
party. The speedy dissolution of that par* 
liament, however, prevented any consequen- 
ces of his attempt. 

From scenes of contention he then with- 
drew chiefly to. the seats of study ^ and spent 
some time at Oxford, where Dr. Morrice, 
canonof Christ-church and Hebrew professor, 
accommodated him with chambers in tiiat 
college. The serious dangers which soon after 
appeared to threaten both episcopal and mo- 
narchical authority induced him to draw bis 
pen in their service. In 1641 was published 
at Oxford a collection ofttacts m defence of 

episcopacy, 
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epifKK>pacj» by Bishop Andrews, Hooker^ 
Srerewood, and othen, in which two pieces 
o£ Usher's Were inserted. The first of these, 
A Discourse an the Origin of BidwpB and Me^^ 
trcpoliiansy deduces these dignities from the 
times of the apostles themselves, and main- 
tains that the angels of the seven chnrohes of 
Asia, mentioned in the book of Revelatidns, 
are to be understood as signifying the bishops 
or metropolitans of those cities. Tbe second, 
A Geographical and Historical Disquisition on 
the Ljfdian or Proconmlar Asia^ is a learned 
treatise to confirm the preceding opinion hy 
shewing that these 'seven cities were all me- 
tropolital seats of civil government under the 
Romans. This last piece was reprinted with 
augmentations at Oxford in 1643. By these 
tracts. Usher, though still adhering to his 
opinion that bishops and presbyters dififered 
not in order^ bat in degree^ yet asserting the 
apostolical origin and authority of episco- 
pacy, merited to rank among its most stre- 
nuous advocates. 

In defence .of the cause of monarchy* he 
drew up, at the king's command, a treatise 
concerning The Power of the Prince and Obe^ 

dience 
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dience of the Subject^ H^bich remained in ma* 
nuscript till after the Restoration) when it 
was published ^bj the primate's grandson, 
James Tyrrel» Esq. with a prefece by Bishop 
Sanderton. In this work, the bishop observes, 
*< everj thing may . be found which can be 
met with either in the holy scriptures, fathers, 
philosophers, common reason, and the laws 
and statutes of the realm, to prove it altoge- 
ther unlawful for a subject to take up arms 
against his sovereign prince/' The same 
opinion the primate strongly maintained in 
a set of answers to some queries sent him, 
after the war had begun, by some persons 
living within the parliamentary quarters, re- 
lative to the lawfulness of taking up arms. 
In these he decidedly prpnounces in favour 
of the daty of passive obedience to the sove- 
reign, and the obligation of rising in his de- 
* fence wh^n summoned. * With respect to the 
king's extrajudicial precepts^ he makes a dis* 
tincUon between those which require a tm 
to be active^ and those which make him only 
passive. Of the former, he says, those are not 
to be obeyed which enjoin what is unjust by 
the known laws of the land ; with an excep* 

tion, 
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tion, however, of acts rendered necessary hj 
war. As to the latter, his doctrine is, *' If 
they be something requiring some of my 
estate upon a loan or tax, I may not hastily 
square with my sovereign by denial and 
stianding out ; for any man, as he may recede 
, from his right, and that which is his own, so 
ought he not to contest with his sovereign 
upon matters of no very great moment. As 
for the infringing of the liberties of the sub* 
ject, such taxes or loans, or any other extra- 
judicial commands of the king, must be gene'- 
ral, extending to all or most subjects, and 
cmiamary^ being often imposed, before they 
can be judged so immediately to infringe the 
subjects^ liberty as to make a subject think 
he is bound to deny/* 

That in giving these opinions the primate 
spoke what had been the uniform language^ 
of his church, and indeed of other established 
christian churches, is sufficient fpr his justi- 
fication; but they appear to afibrd little 
ground for the commendatory remark in the 
BiographiaBritannica, that '^ the archbishop 
knew how to distinguish unlimited passive 
obedience, and legal resistance ; and held 

every 
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every means for defending and maintaining 
the liberties of the subject lawful, except 
that of taking up arms against him.'^ He 
does not, it is trae, formally disapproye of 
resorting to such means ; jet he inculcates a 
spirit of compliance with the injunctions of 
the soTereign, which, had it ttmyersallj ex- 
isted, would have quashed the opposition of 
the psitriots under Charles I. to the demand 
of arbitrary loans and ship-money, and that 
king might have continued to gdvern as an 
absolute monarch without parliaments : — ^not 
to mention, that the principle of never taking 
up arms against a king, however illegal and 
tyrannical his conduct may be, if avowed 
and acquiesced in, must render all other re- 
sistance nugatory. 

The first important blow struck against 
the royal authority by the Long Parliament, 
was the impeachment of Lord Strafibrd. The 
king, who highly valued his services, and 
had solemnly assured him of personal safety, 
manifested extreme reluctance to pass the 
bill of attainder which sealed his unhappy 
fate; and they who either were enemies to 
the earl, or considered his sacrifice as neees* 

' sary 
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saij to the king'ft own fieeaiitj, were very 
desirous of overconung hig scruples. The 
plainly honest and honourable part, which 
kis own consoience dictated, was to keep his 
word with StraffiMrd, whom he also thought, 
and justly, to have been condemned con* 
trary to law. But as the character of Charles 
was defective in point of firmness, it was 
thonght that an equivocation, sanctioned by 
reUgieus authority, might subvert the spon- 
taneous conclusions of his judgment and feel* 
isgs. Four prelates were therefore deputed 
to watt upon his Majesty and confer with 
Mm: these were Usher, Morton, bishop of 
Durham, Williams of Lincoki, and Potter of 
Carlisle ; to whom the king himself added 
Jnxon, bishop of London. As the part taken 
hy Usher on this occasion subjected him to 
ainch censure, it will be proper to state the 
®<uie with some minuteness. 

His own account, (as related to Dr* Ber* 
Mfd his chaplain, and printed by him in his 
^neral sermon for the primate) was, that 
heing sent for to join the other bishops Mi the 
Sunday morning, as he was preaching at St. 
PanFs, Coveat«Garden, fae told the messenger 

that 
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that he was then employed about God'& busi* 
ness, which when ha had finished, he would 
attend the king's pleasure; and therefore was 
not present at the first consultation with the 
bishops. Dr« Smith thinks it might have 
been as well on so important an occasion to 
have waved his scruple about quitting di« 
vine service: the circumstance is, .however, 
characteristic. The afternoon being em^ 
ployed by the king in deliberation with his 
council and the judges, the bishops could 
not be again admitted to him till the even- 
ing; when the question was put to thenii 
whether the king might in justice pass the 
bill of attainder against the Earl of Straffi>rd! 
for no one doubted that he might, without 
scruple of conscience, grant him a pardon. 
Their determination wacj to the following 
purpose — ^* That therein the matter of fact 
and the matter of law were to be distin- 
guished : that, of the matter of fact he him- 
self might make a judgment, having been 
present at all the proceedings against the 
said earl, where, if upon hearing of the alle- 
gations on either side, he did not conceive 
him guilty of the crimes wherewith be was 

charged, 
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* 

thargedy he could not in justice condemn 
him ; bat, for the matter of law, what was 
treason and what was not, he was to rest in 
the opinion of the judges,* whose office it was 
to declare the law.'^ At this meeting, Juxon, 
who thought the king on no consideration 
ought to break his promise, did not speak at 
all ; but Williams not only spoke, but put 
a private paper into the king's hand, which, 
it was afterwards known, contained some 
casuistical reasons for his passing the bill. 

How guarded soever the decision Of the 
bishops,, as here stated, may appear, it will 
peiiiaps be thought by those who reject all 
casuistry in moral questions, that having 
admitted that the king might conscientiously 
pitfdon the culprit, they ought to have con- 
curred with their brother Juxon in regarding 
him as absolutely bound by his promise to 
bear him harmless, whatever were his opi- 
nion o£ his legal guilt or innocence ; and it is 
certain that the public considered the bishops 
as instrumental in persuading the king to 
Mnsent to Strafford's death. Usher had the 
fliiflfortune not only to share in this imputa-. 
fioii^blit to be charged with having acted 

T thus 
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thas ia rerenge for the part he liad been 
obliged by Strafibrd to take in abrogating 
the articles of the Irish church. But the pu* 
tity of the primate's moral character must 
place him, in the estimation of every candid 
man, far above the suspicion of such malig- 
nity ; and it is besides certain that he con- 
tinued to be on good terms with the earl 
during his stay in Ireland, and performed 
every friendly and pious ofBce for him after 
his condemnation. Moreover, Dr. Parr has 
produced the Jiing's own attestation to the 
primate's innocence as to the charge of con- 
tributing to Strafford's fate. He says, "When 
not long after it was told hi^ Majesty at 
Oxford that the Archbishop of Armagh vnis 
dead [he had been dangerously ill], he spake 
to Colonel William Legge and Mr. Kirk, 
then of the bed*chamber (as they were since 
to his late M^esty), to this effect, viz.— 
That be was very sorry for his death ; to- 
gether with high expressions of his piety and 
merits: but one there present replied. That 
he believed it might be so, were it not for 
his persuading your Majesty to consent to 
the Eari of Strafford's execution. To which 

the 
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the king in a great passion returned, that it 
was ialse : For^ said the king, after the bill 
tras past, the archbishop came to me, saying, 
with tears in his ejes, Oh ! Sir, what have 
yon donel' I fear that this act may prove a 
^eat trouble to your conscience, and pray 
God that your Majesty may never suffer by 
the signing of this bill — or words to that ef^ 
feet/* Of this conversation both these gen- 
tlemen gave Dr. Parr certificates under their 
^wn hands, which he had to produce ; and 
the testimony seems fully adequate to the 
primate^s acquittal. It does, indeed, appear 
from Usher^s own diary, that on the day after 
the fatal signature, he was sent by the king 
to Strafford to state thie reasons of necessity 
which induced his Majesty to make the sacri- 
fice, and to promise the royal favour to his 
family ; an office which must have been very 
ungrateftil to one who heartily disapproved 
the act : but perhaps the king, who was him- 
self a skilful casuist, had convinced the pri^ 
laate of its lawftilness. 

In the same year, 1641, the Irish rebellion, 

with its horrid circumstances of massacre and 

devastation, broke out; an event, the natural, 

t3 ^ongh 
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though deplorable, consequence of treating n 
half-barbarous people with all the injustices 
and indignity usually ktvidied upon a con- 
quered natipn, and refusing even to tolerate 
, the religion to which thej were devotedly 
attached. The primate, though out of the 
reach of personal injury, was a great sufferer 
on this occasion in his property, his country 
houses being pillaged, his cattle slaughtered 
or driven away, his rents seized, and*nothing 
left to him in the island except the books 
and furniture in his bouse at Drogheda, which 
town resisted the arms of the rebels. His 
library was afterwards safely conveyed to 
Chester, and thence to London ; a wreck of 
property on which h^ would s?t a scholar's 
value. For present support, however, he was 
obliged to sell his plate and jewels ; but as 
his mind was not worldly, his tranquillity 
and pious resignation never deserted him 
under his pecuniary losses. He soon after 
obtained a regular provision by means of a 
grant from the king of the tem^poralities of 
the see of Carlisle, vacant by the d^ath of 
Pr. Potter, to be held in commendam; an4 
though its revenues were inppaired by the 
^ .. .; quarteriaf 
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^Murtering of the English and Scotch armies 
on the borders, yet they sufficed, with other 
aids/ to supply his moderate wants, till the 
seisare of the episcc^al lands by the Long 
Pkirliament. 

Daring this depressed state of his fortune, 
it is asserted by Dr^ Bernard, in his funeral 
sermon, that the primate received an offer 
from the university of Leyden of the place 
of honorary professor, with a stipend larger 
than had hitherto been annexed to it ; and 
hIso, iabout the same time,^ an invitation from 
Cardinal Richelieu to come to Prance, where 
he should enjoy an ample pension and free* 
dom of r^igion. Dr. Parr acknowledges that 
he never heard the primate mention these 
<»r€umstaiices ; and Dr. Smith suspects that 
the anecdote of Cardinal Richelieu arose from 
the fact, that on the publication of Usher's 
booh « De Primordiis Ecclesiarnm Britan- 
nicarum,'^ the cardinal sent him a present of ' 
• goM m^al, accompanied by a very re- 
spectful letter ; for which he made a return 
of some Irish greyhounds, and other rarities 
of the country ♦. The 

* IVAlcmbcrt, in his '* Eloges Acadcixiiqucs,'* mentions 
lUclielieQ*! offer of a pensioo to Usher/ but without citing 

his 
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The sword of eivil war Impg wm druw^ 
Usher took up hi« abodci at 0^rd« whweiw 
occupied the houseof his friend Dr* Prideaiix» 
bishopof Worcester, Besides hiftusual litortey 
studies, he attended to his duty asa publip 
instructor, generally preening every Sunday 
in some of the chucch^3 to large auditones, 
whom he did not attfw^t by the florid elo^ 
quence then in vogue, but by s^lid discourees, 
more weighty in matter than specionain lanr 
guage. The kiog sooa after fixed his resi- 
dence in that city, and Usher occaslianallj 
j>reached before him and gave him^the saerai» 
ment. Oii one of these occasions, . his Ma* 
jesty, who had been calumniated with an 
inclinsitipii to popery, bein^ pni his knees 
preparatory to receiving the elemwi»i ^ri^od 
up, and solemnly addressingc the primate, 
made a public protestation of his intentioa 
to establish the prqtestaat rel^^ion as it stood 
in its beauty in the days pf queen EUaabetb^ 
withoiit any cqiinivaiice of popery. These 
indications of the jrpyal favour and. esteem 

his authority. He also speaks of the primate's present to 
the cardinal of greyhounds, as if it were a stroke of pka- 
tantry or satire ; a purpose which coold oeTer have eoteied 
the mind of such a i»an, 

naturally 
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natonlly oenfinned the primate in bit at- 
tachment to timt cause ; so that when he was 
nominated by the parliament, with some 
others of the episcopal clergy, to be a mem* 
ber of the assembly of divines sitting at 
Westminster in 1643, for the purpose of ro- 
gnlating a€hirs of religion, he not only re- 
iaaed to take a seat among them, but in his 
sermons controverted their authority, and 
decried their intentions. This conduct was 
legaifded by the parliament m a high ofl^ce; 
and an order passed for confiscating his li- 
brary, then deposited in Chelsea oollege. 
But through Ifae^ interposition of Selden, 
Br. Featly, who sat in the assembly, was per- 
mitted to redeem the bpoks for a small sum, 
98 if they were for his own use ; and thus 
they werel preserved for their owner, tfaouf^ 
not without the loss^ of some volumes, and 
some private papers and letters, which wene 
surreptitiously withdrawn. 

The king's mecessitiefr at this time obliging 
bitn to come to terms with the Irish catho- 
lics, Usher) as one of his 4Mmnse)lors^ was 
constrained, apparently much^ against bis 
will, to suspend his opposition to the indul* 

gelices 
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gencc^ granted to this party, and aeqoietM^e 
in what he could not prevent. In Prynne's 
History of the Trial and Condemnation of 
Archbishop Laud, the following attestation 
is given, the authenticity of which^ Isappose» 
cannot be doubted : 

^' I, Sir Charles Coote, do hereby testifie, 
that being at Oxford the last snmmer as one 
of the agents for the protestants of Ireland, 
and finding the Irish popidb agents then to 
be very prevalent there, and the Archbishop 
of Armagh to be often present at the debates 
concerning the business of Ireland^ and ean- 
ceiving him to have some power with his 
Majesty, I addressed myself to the said ardi- 
bishop, and besought him that he would 
interpose his power with his Majesty in the 
behalf of the prcrtestants; for if the Irish 
i^nts obtained their desires, the protestaats 
in Ireland were destroyed, and popery would 
be introduced : tQ which the archbishop re> 
plied. That was the intention, which he knew 
better than I did ; and said We mwi mbmk.^ 
Dated April 14, 164A« C£tARi<£S Cootb^. 

* An 6minoDt oommander oa the Eogliab piirty in Jrdb(p4 

Few, 
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The primttte's forced compliance on thk 
occasion is censured by Prjnne with all his 
accustomed severity. 

In 1644 Usher brought to a conclusion a 
learned labour in which he had been long 
engaged: this was, a corrected edition of 
the Epistles of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, 
originally collected by Polycarp, and fre- 
aquently cited by the anciefit fathers, but 
transmitted in a state rendering it evident 
that they must have undergone many corrup- 
tions and interpolations. The primate, there- 
ibre, finding that there existed in England 
two manuscript ancient Latin versions of 
these epistles, undertook the critical task of 
^correcting the Greek original by them, and 
detecting the spurious additions. The work, 
printed at Oxford, was thus entitled: Poly^ 
€arpi €i Ignatii EpisioUe: una cum vetere inier^ 
preiaiione Latma^ ex trium manwcriptorum 
modicum cottaiicne iniegritati ma restiivia: 
Accedk ei Ignaiiarum Eptatolarum versio an^ 
tiqua mlia^ ew duobus fnanuscriptis in AngHa 
repertis mmc primum in lucem ediia. QuHnu 
prafixa est^ nan de Ignatii solum ei Poly carpi 
$enpti$^ eedeiiamde Apoetolicis Constituiioni^ 

bui 
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bus Clementi RomaM tributig^ JMHobi Usseru 
Archiepkcapi Armachani DisserlaUo* There 
were subjoined the prinmte's Annotations to 
these £pistles» and a comparison of the read- 
ings of the Greek copies with each other, and 
with the Latin versions; and soude other 
epistles of later date wete annexed ; ' the whole 
forming a mass of erudition which was re- 
ceived with high applause by the Jbarned 
world} and made a great addition tn. his re^ 
putation. 

In the same year Jbe k*d prepared for the 
press the Epistle of Barnabas, intending to 
annex it to those of Ignatius; but his copy 
was unfortunately destroyed by a fire at die 
printer's, with the exception of a few sheets 
c)3knteining the editor's jPremqnition concern** 
ing the age, author, and purpose of the €|>is< 
tie, which was fifterwajrds inserted, though in 
a mutilated state, in 3isbop Felf s edition <tf 
the same epistle, Oxford,. 1685. 

In 1645, the royal cause being on th^ dB- 
cline, and Oxford threatened with.a^g^hy 
the parliament's troops^ the primate; mih 
the king's permission, qnit^d that city, and 
accoinpanying the Priac^of Wales to ftdstol, 

crossed 
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prpssed ftoiti theiice tQ Cardiff, pf which place, 
|iis son-in-law^ Sir Timothy Tyrrd, was 
gpverdor ^r the king. He was received 
Fith $very |;oken of r^pect and affection ; 
and the plac^ beiing well garrisoned, he re* 
sided ther^ in peaoe for almqet a year, ami«- 
duou&Iy pnrsuing his studies with the aid of 
^me chests pf books which he brought with 
him. He was at this tinae engaged ip th« 
composUion qf his chrpnplpgical Annals, in 
|he first part of which he ii|ade (i great pro* 
gress. Here he )iad the affliction^ rather than 
the gratification, of seeing his.sQvereig» when 
he retired to Wal^ after th^ ^t^l battle of 
Naseby. A9 the king^ ip thi; emergency, 
found it necessary tp upfurpish hi$ garrisoned 
places of men and ammiinition. Sir T. Tyr^* 
rel was obliged tq quit his cpmmand^ at 
Cardiff; and the primate was thereby left 
to seek another refuge. While he iras per- 
plexed to Qom^ to a decisipn on this sub-* 
j^t, he received a welcome invitation from 
the dowager Lady Stradling to take up his 
dhode at her residence in th^ castle of St« 
Donate\ Glamorganshire. Befqrci, however; 
be could lemove tj^ither with his daughter, 

the 
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the noantaineers of those parts had risen in 
aims to the nmnber of some thousands, no* 
vinsdlj for the king's service, but with the 
r^olation of admitting no English garrisons 
into their country, nor obeying the orders of 
«ny English commander. As they had be- 
set all the tract between Cardiff and St. 
Donate's, the primate an^i his train could not 
avoid falling in with a party of them on tfaeir 
road. By these stragglers they were con- 
ducted to the main body, who, finding tbem 
t0 be English, considered them as lawful ob- 
jects of pillage. They rudely pulled the pri- 
mate and hit daughter from their horses, 
broke open tfaeir chests, and in an instant 
his books and papers, with other articles, 
were scattered into a thousand hands. Some 
officers, however, who were gentlemen <^the 
ocMinty, coming up, were much Mhamed of 
this inhospitable treatment, and caused re- 
stitution to be made of the horses, ^^^ ^ 
much x}{ the baggage as could be found; bat 
the books and papers were too much dis- 
persed to be then recovered. They then re- 
fpeistfuUy conducted the travellers to tb^ 
neighbouring, house of Sir John Aabeiy; 

whew 
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where the primate was oourteouslj recMyed 
and Jodged for the night. '* But/' sajs Dr^ 
Parr, who was present, ^' I must ooafess that 
I never saw him so much troubled in my 
life; and those that were with him before 
myself said that he seemed not more sensibly 
concerned for all his losses in Ireland than 
for this ; saying to his daughter, and. those 
that endeavour^ to comfort him, ^ I know 
that it is God's hand, and I must endeavour 
to bear it patiently ; though I have too much 
human frailty not to be extremely concerned; 
for 1 am touched in a very tender place, and 
he has thoi;^ht iSt to take from me at once 
all that I have been gathering together above 
these twenty years, and which 1 intended 
to pablisfa for the advancement of learning, 
and the good of the church/' The dis- 
aster, however, proved less grievous than he. 
apprehended ; for the neighbouring gentry 
and clergy exerted themselves so much in 
using their influence with the people, and 
issuing public notices at churches and other 
places of resort, that within two or three 
Qionths all the primate's books and papers 
were restored to him, with the exception of 

a very 
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a r€ry few. A lost manoscript which ht 
most valued was an account of the Walden^ 
ses, which he had procured for a continuation 
of his History of Christian Churches. 
, His residence at St. Donate's was rendered 
agreeable, not only bj the great kindness and 
respect with which he was treated bj the 
lady of the mansion, but by the use of itt 
library, furnished with the books and manu-^ 
scripts collected by Sir Edward and Sir John 
Stradling, both distinguished antiquaries, 
and correspondents of the learned Camden. 
From these manuscripts theprimateextracted 
many Tahiable notes relative to the ecclesi^ 
astical history of Wales, for the illustration 
of his Antiquities of the British Churches. 
During his abode here he was attacked with 
a painful and dangerous disorder, terminate 
ing in s6 profuse a hcemorrhage from the nose, 
tiiat he was thought to be expiring ; and a 
report of his death was generally circulated^ 
It was on ^this occasion that king Charles 
gave the above-cited attestation to his con- 
duct in the affair pf Lord Strafibrd ; and his 
friend Greaves, the Savilian professor of as^ 
tronomy» (25) drew up a very encomiastic 

inscriptioii 
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inscriptian £>r a moBument to his memwys 
He» however, slowly recovered his strength, 
and coatinaed in Wales neariy a year and a 
half in the whole, experiencing the high re« 
gard of th^ gentlemen of the country, several 
of whom, comtniserating the reduced circnm« 
8tanc« of a person so venerable from charac* 
ter and station, sent him, unknown to each 
other, considerable sums of money. 

The ruin of the royal cause, and the ofieacti 
be was conscious of having, given to the prem 
vailing party, now induced him to think of 
withdrawing to the continent ; and with this 
intention, having obtained a passport from 
the Earl of Warwick, lord-admiral, he sent 
to ienquhre whether the parliament's Tice«# 
sdmiral would permit him to cross the Chan- 
nel unmolested; when he received a rude 
^usal. Soon afterwsurds, a kind invitation 
was sent him by his.good friend the Countess 
of Peterborough to take up his residence at 
her house in London. With this he gladly 
complied; and. it is a circun^tance highly 
honourable to both parties, that the primate 
Was thenceforth, to the day of his death, an 
^oal and moat respected . inmate in some 

one 
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one of this lady's mansions. He arrived at 
the metropolis in June 1646; and having 
given the requisite notice to the parliament- 
arj committee, was summoned before a 
board of examiners at Westminster. Several 
captions questions were put to him, the prin- 
cipal scope of which was to discover whether 
he had any share in.advising that a tolera- 
tion should be gnmted to the Irish catho- 
lics ; which he might probably deny with 
a safe conscience ; for it appears as if he 
only submitted to wliat others .l^ad deter- 
mined. It was next proposed to him to take 
what was termed the negative oath^ required 
from all who had been adherents of the king, 
or had come from any of his garrisons : bat 
for this he desired time for consideration. 
Through the influence of Selden and others 
of his friends in the parliament, he was no 
further troubled on the subject, but was 
allowed quietly to retire to l^ady Peter- 
borough's house at Ryegate, where he preach- 
ed in the chapel or the parish church, and 
was much resorted to by the neighbouring 
gentry and clergy. 
Whitelock, in his Memorials, reports about 

this 
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this time an order in parliament to paj the 
primate the sum of ^400 per annum ; and 
though Dr. Parr says, he cannot hear that 
this pension was paid above once or twice at 
most, jet I find in the Parliamentary Jour- 
nals an order dated July 1649, for its conti- 
nuance to the next October : hence it would 
appear that he was not so obnoxious as he 
supposed to the prevailing party. Indeed, 
his constant enmity to popery, his moderate 
notions of episcopacy, and his attachment to 
the calvinistic doctrines, seem always to have 
given him a degree of credit with the pres- 
bjterians*. 

Early in the year 1647, the primate was 
^ected preacher to the Society of Lincoln^s 
Inn, of which he had been admitted a member 
in 1626. Dr. Parr intimates that he did not 
accept th6 post till after some solicitations ; 
And Dr. Smith says (from what authority I 

^ A remarkable proof of the repatation he possessed with 
this party, appears in a letter addressed to him, in 1626, by 
the Rev. John CottOQ, of Boston in New England, accompa- 
i>3'ing a discourse on the doctrine of atonement, and con- 
ceived in terms of the greatest respect s^hd deference. 
—Parb's' Col/f|rt'an. 

u do 
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do not find) that be with great difficulty ob- 
tained perniissioii from tbe parliament to 
accept it. Mr. Hale, afterwards the cele- 
brated lord chief justice, was at that time a 
bencher of Lincoln's Inn ; and was probably 
a principal promoter of the election. The 
society provided him with handsome, fur- 
nished lodgings, and with rooms for bis books; 
and here he continued preaching in term- 
time for nearly eight years,, when the failure 
of his sight, and tbe loss of his teeth^ induced 
him to resign the office. Concerning the cha- 
racter of his sermons, Dr. Smith informs ps, 
that, aided by long experience, . ^d a me- 
mory readily recurring to all the articles and 
common-places of positive and practical theo- 
logy, he delivered in easy and not inelegant 
language whatever his mind with no elabo- 
rate efibrt had conceived. His discpurses at 
Lincoln's Inn therefore appear to have been 
chiefly extemporaneous^ and there is no trace 
o/ any transcript of them among his manu- 
script remains. 

In tbe mean time no intermission took 

.place in the primate's literary labours. In 

1647 bis Appendix Ignatiana ^jfas printed, 

containing, 
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oootaining) 1. Tke genuine epistles of lgna# 
tioS) freed from interpolations, and elnci* 
dated by a new Latin version : 2. The mar* 
tyrdom of Ignatius, described bj various by- 
standeYs, now first published from tjf^ an- 
cient Latin versions : 3. The epistles of Ti* 
berianns, Pliny, and Trajan, relative to the 
constancy of the martyrs of those times: 
4* The epistle of the church of Smyrna con- 
cerning the martyrdom of Polycarp, with 
an ancient Latin version : 5. jinnotations on 
the Acts of Ignatius and Polycarp, and the 
epistles iakely ascribed to the former. 

In the same year appeared his Dialriba de 
Romanm Ecelesue Symbola ApssioUco vetere^ 
uiihque Pidei F^nrmulis, turn ah OceidenialibuSj 
turn' db OrienialibuSf in prima CaUchesi et 
Bapiismo propani soliiU: with an Appendix 
of difierent remains of ecclesiastical anti- 
quity. This volume is dedicated to Gerard 
J. Vossius, who had anticipated him in a dis- 
sertation on the three creeds, but without 
-touching on many of the points discussed by 
tbe primate. 

Near the beginning of the following year 

he published a specimen of his profound 

v2 chronological 
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chronological researches, in a wotk entitled 
Jacobi Usserii Armachani de Macedonurn et 
Ananarum Anno Solari Dissertatio : cum Gr^-r 
eorufn Astronomorum ParapegtruUCy ad Mar 
cedofiicf ei Juliani Anni Jiationes accommor 
dato. In this learned performance the authpr 
treats on the introduction of tjtie Macedonian 
solar months into Greece, which had hithertQ 
reckoned by lunar ones, and the c^omparisoo 
of both with the Julian, and with the mphtbs 
of other natippis, ^nd of the time qf the marr 
t jrdom of St* Polycarp ; and having then 
established the method of the whole Macor 
donian and Asian year, be gives canpns for 
perpetually finding the cycles pf the sup an4 
moon, and the tim^ for the celebration of 
Easter, Some curious observ9.tipns on the 
celestial motions according (o the old Greek 
astronomers are intermixed ; and ther^ is 
annexed s|n Ephemeris for the whole; year, 
which seems tp have been the first attempt 
in this country to frame a %rme astronomical 
calendar. The work w^s a remarkable di^ 
play of the author's scientific as well as his? 
tprical and philological knowledge. 
In thifi year, }648, tl^e king being under 

' confinement 
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€tfntinement at Carisbrook castle, in the Isle 
6i Wight, the presbyterian partj, jealous of 
the rising power of the independents, pro« 
cured a vote in parliament for a treat j with 
bis Majesty ; and as church-govemroent was' 
one of the points on which it was most diffi'^ 
cult to come to an agreement, it was deter* 
mined that, *' for the information of the king's 
conscience/' permission should be given to 
the following epis<H>paI clergy to have access 
to himj vi£. Archbishop Usher, and Doctors 
Bainbridge, Prideaux, Warner, Feme, and 
Morley*. As the parliamentary commission- 
ers insisted on the entire abolition of episco* 
pacy, and the king himself had consented to 
its suspension for three years. Usher thought 
he could not better serve the cause of his 
church than by proposing a kind of compro^ 
mise. He therefore renewed the proposition 
he had framed in 1641, under the title of 
'* Episcopal and Presbyterial Govejrnment 
conjoined," and laid it before the commis- 
sioners. Its plan was, that there should be* 
appointed suffVagans, equal in number to the 
rural deaneries into which dioceses are dl- 

♦ Whitelock's Mmor, 

vided. 
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Tided, who slunild hold monthly synods of 
all the rectors or incumbents within. their 
districts: that diocesan synods should be held 
once or twice a year, eonsisting of the suffnK 
gans and rectors, or a select nqm]i>erof them, 
and presided over by a bishop or superin- 
tendant : and that there should be proiweial 
synods every third year, consisting, of all the 
bishops and suffragans, and other elected 
clergy, of which the primate of the province 
should be moderator. To this scheme the 
king gave his consent, conceiving it to bet 
the only ej^>edient for reconciling difierences, 
and being satisfied that it retained thees* 
sence of episcopacy. The pre^byteHan der* 
gy, also, though it was not all that they 
wii^hed, approved it w the best they vf^ere 
likely to obtain** The parliamentary com** 
inissioners, however, being bent upon the 
total abolition of episcopacy, would not s^re^ 
to it; and the treaty soon after broke off 
without effect, . It is observed by Dr. Parfi 
^^ that some of the church of England judged 
very hardly of this proposal qf the archbi-^ 
shop's, as if ii; tpo mnoh- debased the episco* 
* Baxter's L^c by himself. 

pal 
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pa] order, and levelled it with that of pm- 
byters :** and it is manifest that Dr. Smith- 
is embarrassed to apologize for this act of 
the primate, ' and passes over the subject as 
Hghtiy as he & able. Yet, perhaps, a mode- 
rate'mah of either church will rathisr applaud 
this good pastor for an attempt to unite in 
the bonds of christian comni onion two hostile 
parties, by an expedient which, as bethought, 
need not shock the prr|ndices elf either. It 
is true, the agreement of the episcopalians in 
his plan supposed their admission of bis prin* 
ciple, that bishops differed from presbyters 
in degree only, not in order. In correspond- 
ence with this opinion he was ready, accord* 
ing to Baxter, to admit the validity of pres« 
byterisan ordination. That eminent noncon- 
formist, whose veracity I believe is undisput- 
ed, conversed familiarly with Usher, whom he 
terms *' the most reverend, learned, humble, 
and pious primate of Ireland ;'' and relating 
a conversation between them on^these topics, 
he fiays, ^^-I asked faim also his judgment 
about the validity of presbyter's ordination; 
which lie asiserted, and told me, that the king 
asked him at the Isle of Wight, wherever he 

found 
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Ibund in autiquity that presbyters alone or^ 
dained any? and that' he answered, I can 
shew your Majesty more, even where presby^* 
ters alone successively ordained bishops; and 
instanced in Hierom^s words, Epist. ad Eva- 
grium, of the presbyters of Alexandria chus* 
ing and making their own bishops from the 
days of Mark till Heraclius and DionyBius*." 
This Was the last interview the primate en* 
joyed with his beloved sovereign; and be 
only saw him again on the scaffold* Of bis 
sensations' at this sad spectacle Dr. Parr has 
given an affecting narrative from the relation 
of Mr. Tyrrel, Usher's grandson* He says, 
that on the fatal day^ the primate being then 
at the house of Lady Peterborough, near 
Charing - Cross, from the leads of which 
Whitehall could be plainly. seen, he was asked 
by the domestics if he would not go up and 
take a farewell view of the kingl With re- 
luctance he complied with jthe invitation; 
and beholding his Majesty on the scaffold, 
addressing the surrounding crowds he stood 
silent, sighed, and lifting up his hands, and 
his eyes full of tears, seemed engaged in ear-^ 
* Baxter's L(/e. 

nest 
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nest prayer. But when the king had eeased 
speaking, and began to undress, and the 
masked executioners were putting up his hair 
to prepare him for the block, unable to en* 
dure the right any longer, and chilled with 
horror, he turned pale, and would have faints 
ed away had he not been supported by his 
sennant. He was then led down and laid 
upon his bed, where abundant tears and 
prayers gave relief to the deep sorrow with 
which he was overwhelmed* 

The great chronological work which had 
been the chief occupation of his literary la- 
boar for several years, was brought to such 
a state of completion, that in 1650 he pub- 
lished its first part under the title of^nnalium 
Pars Prior, a temporis Itistorici prmcipio, usque 
ad Maccabaicorum initia producta: una cum 
rerum Asiaticarum et Mgyptiarum Chranico. 
This part, usually called Annates Veteris Tes- 
tamenii, is a chronological digest of universal 
history from the creation to the time of the 
Maccabees, in which, by fixing the three 
epochs, of the deluge, the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, and the return of the 
Jews from captivity in the first year of Cyrus, 

he 
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he has established a harmony of sacred and 
prophane chronology. The second part of 
this work, entitled Annalium Pars Pasierior^ 
in qua^ pnBter Maccahaicam et Novi Tesiamenti 
Historiam, Imperii Romanorum C^ssarum mb 
C. Julio et Octaviano ortusy rerumque in Ana 
et Mgypto gestarum coniinetur Chronicauj ab 
Antiocki Epiphanis regni exordioj, usque ad 
Imperii Vespasiani initial atque extremum Tern" 
pli et Reip. JudaioB excidium deductunty was 
printed in 1654. In this, the annals are 
brought down to the reign of Vespasian, and 
the destruction of the Jewish state. He had 
intended to have added an Eoclesiastical 
Chronicle to the beginning of the fourtfa;cen- 
tnry ; but this he did not live to finish. The 
high reputation these Annals acquired in the 
learned world was testilSed by the foreign 
editions made of them, and the adoption of 
the author's system of chronology by subse- 
quent writers. 

A Tery slight notice of an invitation to the 
primate from the regent que^n of France, 
Anne of Austria, appears in a letter of his to 
Dr. Arnold Boate, dated November 1651, 
printed in Parr's Collection.^ The whole is 

contained 
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contained in these words : ^* I have made 
known to the queen of France that there 
can be no possibk expectation of my ^ 
remoTing to those quarters.^ 

About this time a keen controversj was 
maintained between Arnold Boate^ and Louis 
Cappel, the learned author of ^* Critics 
Saera/^ and a professor at Saumnr, respect- 
ing the. various readings in the text of the 
Hebrew bible, and its cforrection by means 
of the Septo^igint ; and each party appealing 
to Usher as an arbiter^ he was induced, es- 
pecially by the importunity of Cappel, to 
give his decision in a publication entitled 
Epi^la ad JLodovicum Capellum de textvs He^ 
braid narianiibus lectionilnts^ 1652. If in this 
epistle he might be thought not fully to have 
Implied to Cappel's arguments, or established 
bis own conjectures, he is allowed to have 
accumulated much curious and valuable 
erudition concerning the Greek Septnagint 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

Cromwell had now usurped the- supreme 
power ; and though he obtained it by crime, 
be dismayed both wisdom and moderation 

* A blank is leA here in the originaL 
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in the exercise of it. In particular, he shewed 
himself snperiorto the religioas bigotrj which 
at that time pervaded almost every sect; and 
was, as far as policy woald suffer him to be, 
the friend of toleration* He had conferred 
favours on seTeral of the episcopal clergj; 
and he requested a conference with Usher, 
whose venerable character and high literaiy 
reputation could not fail of attracting his 
notice. The primate, after some hesitation, 
thought it best to comply. The subject of 
their conversation was some plan which 
Cromwell bad formed for promoting the ge« 
neral interest of protestants both at home 
and abroad. But Dr. Parr takes for granted 
that be was too much an enthusiast to receife 
advice from such a man as Usher, and says, 
that after a great deaL of canting, he was 
civilly dismissed. That writer seems also 
unwilling to believe what is asserted by D^* 
Bernard, formerly the primate^s chaplain? 
and then Cromweirs, that a pension ^^ 
settled on him out of the money arising from 
deodands. He relates, however, upon the 
primate^s own information, that Cromwell 
promised him a lease for twenty-one years of 
♦ • part 
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part of the lands belongifig tq the nichbir^ 
shopric of Armagh, n^bich be did not refuse 
to accept, regarding them as in justice bi^ 
own, and wjshing to make some provision 
for his daugbier ^d many gi^tnd-children, 
for whom he had a^ yiet been able to do no-> 
thing. The gr^t, bpii^ever, never actually 
passed during thfi priniat^^S Ufe ; and after 
bis death was refused tp 1^X9 dapghtef and 
son-in-law on the pretext ^f nialignan^. 

\n the latter part of 1694, Usber's pld find 
steadfast frieqd Selden died; and it w^s with 
great propriety that he was select^ by th^ 
executors of that eminept person, as bis assQ^ 
ipiate in If^arned purspits, and nearly his equal 
in literary fame, to be the preacher of his 
funeral sermon. He complied with their rch 
quest, and delivered his discourse at the 
Temple church before a splendid and nume* 
reus audience. -He made the eulogy of the 
deceased in terms adequate to his merit ; and 
did not scruple to humiliate himself in the 
(pinparison, by saying that '^ he himself wsi^ 
^arce worthy tp carry his books after him.^^ 
^^bis was the last of his public pulpit service, 
jl^bput this time b^ finished for the pr^^ 

his 
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bifi work De Graca Septuaginia Interpretum 
Versione Syntagma .* cam Libri Esilwrw Edi- 
tione Origenica^ et vetere Gr^ca altera^ ex Arm- 
delliana Bibliotheca nuneprimum inhusempro- 
ducia. In this wotk, printed in 1655, he ad- 
vanced certain peculiar notions of bk own, 
which hare appeared to critics rather in- 
genious than solid. Concurring- with the 
whole Jewii^ school in the opinion that the 
five first books of Moses alone were rendered, 
and with great accuracy, by tlie Greek inter- 
preters, be supposes that this original version, 
deposited in the Alexandrian library, pe- 
rished by fire ; and that the translation sub- 
stituted to it, which was received by the 
Hellenistic Jews, and was from tbeAn derived 
to the primitive christian church, and which 
contained the rest of the Old Testament 
was the work of some obscure Jew \n the 
reign of Ptolemy Philometor, who altered 
and interpolated the text at his plc»s«'*» 
and that hence proceed all the variances be- 
tween the Hebrew and Greek copies. Fur- 
ther, that the Jewish priests and Levites, then 
residing in Egypt, and officiating in the new 

temple of Onias, adopted, without examina- 
tion, 
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tion, this corrupt versioot and introduced it 
to public UM. . These notions yirene animad- 
verted upon by Henry VaWsios, in an epistle 
to Usher subjoined to his Annotations on £u- 
sebius; in. which, however, he does justice 
to the primate's erudition and ingenuity. 

The various conspiracies which were form- 
ed against the life and government of Crom- 
w:ell had so exasperated the mind of that 
usurper against the royalists, among whom 
he knew that all the episcopalians were to 
be nuoibered, that setting aside his own prin* 
ciple of toleration, he isiraed, in January. 1655, 
^declaration^ prohibiting^under severe penal- 
ties, any clergyman of that communion from 
teaching school, either public or private, or 
performing any part of his ministerial func- 
tbns. This grievous tyranny induced some 
of the most considerable of the sufferers to 
^pply to Usher, as one supposed to eigoy the 
^teem and regard of the Protector, for his 
intercession ; and he accordingly waited on 
Cromweli for that purpose. Hjs. mediation 
^t first seemed so far successful, that he ob- 
tained a promise that the episcopal clergy 
should not be molested, provided they did 

not 
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not meddle with matters relating ta govern- 
ment. The primate went a second time in 
order to get this promise confirmed and put 
into writing; when he found the Protector 
under the hands of his surgeon, who was 
dressing a boil on his breast. The dialogue 
that ensued was remarkable. Cromwell ad- 
dressing him said, ^* If this core (pointing to 
the boil) were once out, I should quickly be 
well." " 1 fear," replied Usher, " the core 
lies deeper: there is' a core at the heai^ that 
must be taken out^ or else it will not be well." 
." Ah !** returned the unhappy great man,^* so 
there is indeed !" and though he spoke with 
an unconcerned air, a sigh followed his words. 
When the primate, however, introduced the 
business on which he came, Cromwell told 
him, that having more maturely considered 
it with his council, be was advised against 
granting any indulgence to men who were 
restless and implacable enemies to his person 
and goveri^ment ; and thus dismissed him 
with civility and good words. The venera- 
ble delegate returned to his lodgings, deeply 
lamenting the ill success of his endeavours, 
and complaining that he had been deceived 

by 
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hy this false man^ whose speedy fall, and the 
return of the king^ he predicted, .adding that 
he should not himself live to see it. 

He soon after retired to Ryegate, where 
he occupied himself in the completion of his 
Chranologia Sacra. His body and mind were 
both sufficiently vigorous for his years; but 
his sight was so far decayed by unremitting 
study, that he found it difficult to use his 
pen except in a strong lights He now pro- 
bably felt some internal admonitions of an 
approaching change; for the following note 
was found written in his almanac opposite 
to his birth-day in 1655-6 : *^ Now aged se*^ 
ventyi-fiveyeiars: My days are full :^^ and after 
a small interval, in capital letters, the word 
Resignation. It was, however, an acute 
disease that brought his life to a close. On 
the 20th of March he was attacked with a 
disorder, the nature of which appears to have 
been at first mistaken, but which proved to be 
a pleuritic inflammation; and after several 
hours of acute pain, his strength was so much 
reduced, that it was manifest he had not long 
to live. He prepared for the awful termina* 
tion like one to whom the thought of death 

X . ' was 
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'was familiar; and having taken leave of kit 
noble hostess, the Countess of Peterboroagb, 
with due expressions of gratitude for her long 
kindness, he desired that he n^ight be left to 
his private devotions. The last words be was 
heard to utter were, *• O Lord, forgive me ; 
especially my sins of omission V Such had 
been the purity of his morals, that no other 
delinquencies probably dwelt on his con- 
science. Presently after, he expired, on 
March 21, 1655*6, halving completed hisse- 
venty^fifth year nearly three months. 

It was the intention of his friends ta inter 
him at Ryegate, Lady Peterborough offering 
ber family vault for that purpose; but Crom- 
well, who seems to have had a passion for 
shewing honour to the remains of the illu^ 
trious dead, and probably expected to a^ 
4uire credit with different parties by tokcni 
bf respect to the memory of a person so ge- 
nerally admired and revered, sent an order 
that his body should be brought for barial 
in Westminster abbey, with the ceremony of 
a public funeral. The preparations for this 
solemnity were not completed till the 17^'^ 

of April, When the corpse, on its appr<>^'' 

to 
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to London, WM met bj the carriages of most 
of the persons of T^nk then in town. From 
Somenet-House to the abb^ it was attended 
in procession by all the clergy, and a great 
concourse of people. The funeral sermon 
was preached by Br. Nicholas Bernard, the 
primate's former chaplain, upon the appro-* 
priate text, ^' And Samuel died, and all Israel 
were gathered together, and lamented him, 
and buried him:'\ after which the body was 
deposited in St. Erasmus's chapel, witlLburial 
rites according to the service of the church 
of Englandf and many tears testified the re- 
grets of the assii^tants. Few men, indeed, in 
such a time of division, have descended to 
their graves in the possession of more general 
respect and attachment. 

Primate Usher was in person moderately tall 
and well shaped, with an erect carriage to the 
last; of a i^nguine complexiqui and features ^ 
expressing gravity and benevolence combined. 
His constitution was finn> and enabled him to 
bear uninjure4 his early hours of study, and 
the Tarious fatigues of a life both active and 
contemplative.: His mode of living was sim^ 
pie; his maimers were free aixd affable, void 
x2 of 
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of all pomp and affectation ; hvt temper was 
remarkably sweet and placable, though be 
cottld rebuke with severity when he thought 
the occasion required it. Among his nu- 
merous eulogists no one, perhaps, has esti« 
mated him more correctly than Bishop Bur- 
net, who, in his ^* Life of Bishop Bedell,'' 
mentions the primate in the following tefms: 
'^ Together with- his great and vast learn- 
ing, no man had a better soul and a more 
apostolic mind. In his conversation he ex- 
pressed the true simplicity of a christian; 
for passion, pride, self-will, or the love of 
the world, seemed not to be so much as in 
his nature ; so that he had all the innocence 
of the dove in him. He had a way of gain- 
ing people's hearts and of touchi;ig their con- 
sciences that looked like somewhat of the 
apostolic age revived. He spent much of 
his time in those two best exercises, secret 
prayer, and dealing with other people's con-^ 
sciences, either in, his sermons or private 
discourses; and what remained he dedicated 
to his studies, in which those many volumes 
that camci from him shewed a most amazing 
diligence and exactness, joined with great 

judgment; 
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Judgment; so that he was certainly ope of 
the greatest and best men that the age, or 
perhs^s the world, has produced. But no 
man is entirely perfect: he was not made for. 
the governing part of his function. He had 
too gentle a soul to manage that rough work 
of reforming abuses, and therefore left things 
as he found them.*' 

With respect to the concluding part of this 
portraiture, it may be observed, that the in- 
cidents of the primate's public life, as given 
in the foregoing narration, seem to exhibit 
no want of vigour in performing the duties 
of his office, though, indeed, somewhat of a 
timid and complying disposition may be 
discerned in his conduct respecting the Irish 
articles. But Burnet's censure was doubt- 

' less founded on the circumstances which had 
occurred to him in writing the Life of Bedell. 
This prelate, one of the most exemplary men 
of his order that ever existed, had been re* 
commended by Usher to Archbishop Abbot 
for the provostship of Dublin college, which 
office he filled till his promotion to the 
bishopiic of Kilmore. As soon as he had 
taken possession of his see, he engaged with 

great 
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great earnestness in the correction of the 
abuses with which he found it over-run; and 
perceiving the ecclesiastical courts to be one 
great source of these abuses, he resolved to hold 
them in person, and was thereby involved in 
a dispute with his chancellor. Usher being 
his metropolitan, both -parties appealed to 
him on the occasion; and several letters be^ 
tween these two prelates are printed in Parr's 
Collection, which cannot be read without 
some pain, to observe these excellent men, 
who had a sincere esteem for each other, re- 
sorting to mutual charges and recriminations. 
Bedell, in one of his letters, after defending 
himself against the misrepresentations ojf his 
chancellor, says, " Trust me, my Lord, I have 
heard that it is said among great personages 
here, that. My lord primate is a good man, 
but his court is as corrupt as others, some 
say, worse ;" and adds, " of your late vi- 
sitation they see no profit, but the taking 
of money/* The reply to this, perhaps too 
plain-speaking, letter, manifests a degree of 
irritation ; but the primate's kind temper ap- 
pears from the conclusion, ijq which he sub- 
scribes himself *' your most assured loving 

, friend 
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friend pind brother (notwith.standing anj an- 
kind passages which maj have slipM from 
me ia this letter) -J^ nor does this slight alter- 
cation se^in to have impaired the regard which 
thej entertained for each other* Bedell, 
however, it mast be acknowledged, came 
nearer to what Buniet would consider as a 
mo^el of the episcopal character, than Usher. 
He performed the most arduous parts of his 
diitj with unremitting vigour and assiduity, 
never deserted his flock, and died in his 
charge, in the hands of enemies to his faith, 
whpm the sanctity of his manners awed into 
reverence. The primate, on the other hand, 
bj his frequent absences from the scene of 
hi{» principal duties, in some measure made 
the metropolitan give waj to the man of 
letters; and perhaps in this chieflj consisted 
those simof ommiw which appear to have 
dwelt on his mind at the close of life. 

It has already been reniarked, that his ha* 
zarded application of a passage from the 
Jewish prophetic writings to his own times 
and country, when a young man, seemed to 
denptfi a mind somewhat disposed to enthu* 
siasm ; and its singular coincidence with the 

event 
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event of the popish rebellion may be sup- 
posed to have added force to this bias. The 
tragic scenes and violent changes which he 
lived to witness, naturally angmented a pro- 
pensity to gloomy forebodings ; and he was 
accustomed to speak with considerable con- 
fidence of approaching calamities, of which, 
an expected temporary triumph of popery 
was that which most haunted his imagina- 
tion. He did not, however, conceive himself 
to be inspired with a real f^pirit of prophecy, 
but founded his predictions dn interpreta- 
tions of scripture. Baxter, relating in his 
Life a conversation with the primate, says, 
'^ } had heard of his prediction that popery 
would.be restored again in England for a 
short time, and then fall for ever ; ai|d ask- 
ing him of it, • he pretended to me no pro- 
phetical revelation for it to himself, but only 
Ifis judgment of the sense of the Apocalypse.'^ 
If, however, credit were due to a manuscript 
in theMuseeumThoresbianum, entitled *^The 
Predictions of that learned and holy Man, 
Bishop Usher,^^ there were seasons in which 
he seemed to think himself warranted to 
fpeak of future events in ^ fiigh^r tone of 

authority 
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authority than as a mere conjecturer. The 
narrator (as quoted in the Biographia Bri* 
tapnica) thus describes the mannnerin which 
the primate, in the last year of his life, in* 
troduced one of those awful premonitions 
concerning the calamities that were to fall 
upon the protestant churches: ^^ Turning to 
me, and fixing his eyes with that ireful look 
which he used to hare when he spake God's 
words and not his own, and the power of God 
to ccmstrain him to do so [he said], Fool not 
yourself with such hopes ; for I tell you, all 
that you have yet seen have been but the 
b,eginning of sorrows to what is yet to come 
upon the protestant churches of Christ,'' fee. 
There is also annexed an answer from Lady 
Tyrrel to an enquiry concerning her father's 
predictions, in which she confirms the fact of 
his frequently foretelling approaching cala- 
mities, and even adds the circumstance of 
his telling her "that London would in a 
short time be burnt to a cinder." But of the 
authenticity of this letter, apd the authority 
of the whole narrative, 1 have met with no 
Other evidence than their being quoted in the 

publication 
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publicatioB above referred to*. It only aeemf 
ascertained, that a vague notion of tbe^r 
maters being endowed with a prophetie spirit, 
to which his discourse eeca^nallj gave sonte 
countenance, was popularly current. 

It had been Usher's intention to bequeath 
his valuable library, consisting of nearly tea 
thousand books and manuscripts, to Dublin 
college, as a token of his affection to his 
Ahiia Mater ; but the disasters of the tiiMi^ 
having nearly stripped him of all other pro- 
perty, he thought it his duty to make this 
the portion of his daughter, who had hitherto 
received nothing &om him, and was the mo- 
ther of a large family. For this collection 
both the king of Denmark and Cardinal 
Mazarin were bidders; but the Protector for- 
bade the disposal of it without hia oonseat, 

* I have indeed seen a small publication, dated London 
1678» and entitled *' Pk^ictions of the holy* leamtxi^ and 
excelleot Jamas Usher, htta Archbishop of Armagh and Pri- 
mate of Ireland J written by the person who had it froni 
this excellent person's own mouth, &c." which contains the 
passage quoted in the Biographia, but not the letter from 
Lady Tyrrel. It has, however, all the appearance of a 
vulgar catchpenny. ' 

conceiving 
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eoneeiviDg that it would be a disgrace to his 
administration to permit such a literary trea^ 
sure to be sent out of the kingdom. Proba- 
bly through his private'suggestion, the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the victorious army in 
Ireland, emulating the generosity of their 
military predecessors in queen Elizabeth's 
reign, became the purchasers for the sum of 
JE2200 (said to be less than had been offered 
from abroad), with the purpose of presenting 
it to the body for which it had been originally 
destined. When, however, the books arrived 
in Ireland, a project was adppted of keeping 
them apart, as the library Qf a new college 
or hall which there was an intention of found- 
ing at Dublin ; and in the mean time they 
were lodged in the castle. There they lay, 
subjected \o various depredations, till th^ 
Restoration, when Charles 11- bestowed then| 
upon Dublin college, of the library of which 
they still constitute a very conspicuous part. 
Of Usher's theological opinions incidental 
mention has frequently been made in the 
narrative of his life ; but as the question how 
far he concurred with the church of England 
in some material points of doctrine was oncl^ 

warmly 
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warmly agitated, and may still excite some 
interest, I sball subjoin a statement of it, ex- 
tracted from Dr. Parr's Appendix to his Life 
of the primate, intended as a vindication of 
him from the aspersions of Dr. Peter Heylio. 
This zealous champion of the doctrioes and 
principles of the established church in their 
most rigorous acceptation, in a pamphlet en- 
titled " Respondet Petrus,*^ charged the pri- 
mate with non-conformity under the follow- 
ing heads : 

1. The divine authority for keeping the 
Sabbath, or seventh-day's rest, as transferred 
to the christian Sunday. This the prinaate 
strongly asserted in two letters published 
^fter his death by Dr. Bernard, in one of 
which he severely animadverted upon He/- 
lin's work on the Sabbath. It is to be ob- 
served, that Heylin was one of those divinei 
who concurred with Laud in approximalinsf 
the English church in rites and discipline as 
nearly as possible to the Romish ; and tbat 
he had written in defence of the noted "Book 
of Sports;" and was therefore disposed to 
regard as puritanical every injunction /bra 
sabbatical observance of the Sunday. P^^' 
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defence of the primate in this point tarns 
chiefly upon showing the conformity of his 
opinion with the doctrine of the homilies of 
the church of England. 

2. His opinion that bishops and presbyters 
diSer. in degree only, not in order; and, as 
an inference, that presbyterian ordination 
and sacraments are valid. Of the offence 
this avowed opinion of the primate's gave to 
the high episcopalians, notice has already 
been taken ; and although he endeavoured 
in some measure to make amends by arguing 
for the antiquity and apostolical appointment 
of bishops, yet his apologist is obliged to 
admit the main fact; which, indeed, he con- 
firms by some quotations from the primate's 
note-book. One of these, however, is in- 
troduced with the following declaration: 
'* Holding as I do, that a bishop hath supe- 
riority in degree above presbyters, you may 
easily judge that *the ordination made by 
such presbyters as have severed themselves 
from their bishops cannot possibly by n^e b6 
excused from being schismatical/' This may 
be regarded as a condemnation of the Eng^ 
iuh teparatitti; but with respect to the foreign 

calvinist 
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calvinist churches, which had separated only 
from popery, he was known to hold them in 
high esteem, and greatly to disapproie that 
bigotry which would exclude them from the 
list of authentic christian communities, on 
account of their form of government And 
if this extension of liberality be a »tm on 
his memory, it is indelible. 
. 3. His limitation to the elect, of that uni- 
versal redemption of mankind by the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, which is the doc- 
trine of the church of England. The theolo- 
gical system of Usher was certainly calviuis' 
tic ; the validity of this charge mqst therefore 
be determined by the issue of the controversy 
still, I believe, subsisting, whether such of 
the articles of the English church as rekte 
to these points are to be understood in acal- 
vinistic or an arminian sense. Dr. Smithi t^ 
is to be remarked, asserts from the sign^ 
testimony of Doctors Bryan Walton, ft*^^ 
Gunning, and Herbert Thorndike, that Usher 
had considerably changed his sentimeats con- 
cerning the doctrines of Calvinism befint b^ 
death; and though such changes in emifi^^ 
men have often been lightly credited by those 

frh> 
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wbo hare wished to believe tbem real, it can* 
iK»t b« doubted that each a tenet ae that of 
absolute reprobation would be gladlj re* 
eigii€»dl by one of the primate's temper. 

4. The primate is accused hy Heylin of 
not hcrildiag the doctrine of the irue and real 
presence of Christ's body and blood in the 
sacrament of the eucharist, conformably to 
the church of England. At such a charge 
from a protestant divine many readers will 
probably be startled ; nor will they perhaps 
readily comprehend, from Heylin's state- 
ment^ in what this doctrine, held, it seems, 
in explicit terms, by Bishops Bilson, Morton, 
arid Andrews^, differs essentially jftom the 
Gonisubstantiation of the Lutheran, and the 
transubstantiation of the Romish chun^h. 
1 can scarcely suppose that any modern di- 
vine of the church of England would choose 
to go further than the primate,- who makes a 
distinction between the outward and inward 
act of the communicant: " in the first of 
which he really receives the visible elements 

* Andrews^ in his Apology to Betlarmine, makes this 
declaration: '* Praesentiam credimus non minus quam Tot 
tcram ; de modo prsesentitt nit temere deiinimus.'^ 

oT 
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of bread and wine; ia the fiiecond, bj faiths 
really receives the body and 1>lood of our 
Lord, that is, is truly and indeed made par^ 
taker of Christ crucified to the spiritual 
titrengthening of the inward man^^ — ^' which/^ 
says Heylin, '* is no more than any calvinist 
will stick to say.^' 

5. The next charge is, that he did notad^* 
mit of the power of the priesit to forgive sins, 
in the sense of the church of England. Heylin 
labours to shew that the church means to 
assert an authoritative power in the priest to 
remit sins; whereas the primate's opinion 
seems to have been, that the priest's absolu- 
tionisonly declarative^ or on condition of re- 
pentance; or else optative, by the way ^f 
prayers and intercession. Dr. Parr endea- 
vours to refute this accusation, by shewing 
that the doctrine of the church is really that 
held by the primate ; and he adduces Hooker's 
authority for a similar explanation of it. 

6. His opinion concerning Christ's descent 
into hell is alledged to have deviated firoi9 
that of the church, inasmuch as he did not 
admit of a local descent into the real hell, or 

.place of punishment for the wicked, but a 

mere 
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mere fieparation between the body and soul 
during the time that Christ lay in the grave. 

Such are the points in which Usher's theo- 
logical system differed from that of the church 
of England, as the doctrines of the latter are 
held by some of those who have been its most 
strenuous advocates. How far his orthodoxy 
as a prelate of that church is impeached by 
these differences^ or to what class of christians 
he made the nearest approach, 1 do not take 
upon myself to determine ; but it may be 
presumed that such a man would not be dis- 
avowed as a brother by any member of that 
Gommunioa to which he always visibly ad- 
hered, who could be satisfied with agreement 
in the essentials of religion, without requir- 
ing exact conformity in every doubtful tenet. 

As a man of learning, in which capacity the 
name of Usher became celebrated throughout 
Europe, and is especially known to modern 
times, his principal services to the cause of 
literature were in the departments of eccle- 
siastical history and chronology, which, in- 
deed, in his writings go hand in hand. His 
chn>nological system, as exhibited at length 
in his Annals^ has been adopted by many 
Y Imminent 
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eminent writersi both near his own age, and 
down to modern times. Of the former are 
enumerated Prideaux, Bossuet, Calmet^ and 
Rollin; of the latter, the writers of the Uni- 
versal History, and Dr. John Blair. In the 
preface to the Chronological Tables of the 
ancient part of the Universal History, Usher 
is mentioned in the following terms : — 
^* Amongst all who laboured in the construc- 
tion of this pile [chronology], and in marking 
the proper place where every material of 
consequence is to be laid, the celebrated Dr. 
James Usher, primate of Ireland, and, by his 
life and writings, an honour to our country, 
claims the first place. He was a man of the 
most extensive learning, who understood 
every branch which he professed to the very 
bottom. He had great quickness and pene- 
tration, joined to a very uncommon sagacity, 
and to a most indefatigable application. His 
chronology, so far as it goes, has been es- 
teemed the most accurate thait was ever 
Ibrmed upon the order observed in the He^ 
brew copies of the scripture.^ Tlie writers 
proceed to say, that although they at first 
followed the Samaritan chronology, they have 

at 
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at length adopted the Hebrew; and thus, for 
the most part, coincide with that of the pri- 
mate. 

Such a deference to the authority of a 

writer hj persons engaged in similar studies, 

is a waore weighty testimony to his merits 

than those complimentary eulogies which 

learned men are so ready to bestow on each 

other, eften, perhaps, with the expectation of 

being repaid in kind; but were any of these 

requisite' to prove the high character he bora 

among his contemporaries, it would be easy 

to transcribe the pages of elogia et testimofda 

annexed to his Life by Dr. Smith, and in 

which the names aj^ar of almost all the 

eminent scholars in his own country, and 

fnany of those on the continent. Among the 

latter it will suffice to mention those of Gro- 

tins. Cardinal Iff oris. Hen. Valesius, Gerard 

and Isaac Vosi^ius, and Fred. Spanheim. 

The works published by Usher during his 
life have been noticed in the course of the 
preceding narrative, It remains to speak of 
Mme which made their appearance under his 
tiame irfiter his death. 

Nat long after the primate's decease. Dr. 
Y 2 Nicholas ' 
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Nicholas Bernard, who has been already 
mentioned, published a volume of Tracts, 
entitled The Judgment of the late Archbishop 
of Armagh and Primate of Ireland^ 1. Of 
the extent of Chrises death and satisfaction : 
2. Of the Sabbath^ and observation of the 
Lord^S'day : 3. Of the ordination in other Re^ 
formed Churches. With a vindication of him 
from a pretended change of opinion in the first 
of these points* London 1657* As the opinions 
maintained in these pieces were some of those 
in which Usher most coincided with the 
presbjterians, it was bj no means agreeable 
to his admirers among the high episcopalians 
that they should be thus brought forward at 
a period when the former were triumphant ; 
and Br. Smith accuses Bernard, who added 
his own explanations, of an intention to 
court the predominant sect by this coU^tion^ 
The publication certainly urged Heylin to 
the attack upon the primate's orthodoxy 
above referred to, as he was treated with 
asperity in some of the letters on the Sabbath. 
Dr. Smith .also wishes that Bernard had 
refrained from printing another posthumous 
work of Usher's, which was His Judgment 

and 
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4md Sense of the State of the present See of 
Rome from Apocalypse^ xyiii, 4. in which he 
attempts to prove it to be the Babylon of 
the Revelations. It is well known that the 
corruptions of the church of Rome have 
always appeared in a much more heinous 
light to some of the separatists from her than 
to others ; and that while the former have 
lavished upon her the titles of Antichrist, 
Babylon, &c. the latter have not hesitated to 
avow that they felt for her some of the kind- 
ness of a relation. 

In the preface to the second book of his 
Annals he had promised, .should his life be 
spared, to publish a second Chronology as a 
kind of basis of the Annals, showing the 
grounds and calculations of their principal 
epochs, and serving as a guide to the study 
of sacred history. In this work he was assi- 
duously employed when he was seized with 
his last illness; and it was so far advanced, 
that it was brought to the press at Oxford in 
1660, by Dr. Thomas Barlow, provost of 
Queen^s college, and afterwards bishop of 
Lincoln, under the following title, the pe- 
dantry of which was probably owing to the 

editor: 
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editor: Cknmohgia Sacra, ^eu Afmorum ef 
vaitmtiiMi Patriarcharum wacfoiKt»g IsrasKtarum 
in Mgjfpto^ Annorum etiam Judicum, Hegum 
JudUe et Israelis otiro^mii^ Chronologica. This 
is accounted a verj useful performance, and 
a valuable addition to the primate's chrono- 
logical labours. He had intended to have 
added to it a tract on the primitive year and 
calendar of the ancient Hebrews, but did not 
live to put his design into execution* 

At a later period, more of the primate's 
learned labours saw the light, which had been 
procured from his heirs by Archbishop San- 
croft, who iemployed his chaplain, Dr. Hen. 
Wharton, to prepare them for publication. 
These were, Histaria Dogmaiica Controversia 
inter Orthodoxos et Pantificios de Scripturis et 
'Saeris vemactUis. Accessere ejusdem Dissert 
tationee dtue; de Pseudo^Pionysii scriptisy et de 
Epistola ad Laodicenos. Lond. ledO. In the 
first and principal of these pieces the author 
deduces, from the Jewish history before 
Christ, through all the ages of Christianity 
down to the year 1520, an historical ac- 
count, extracted from the Greek and Latin 
fathers and other writers, the decrees of 

councils, 
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councils, pc^ies, emperoiB, kings, &c, of the 
means used to dissemioate the knowledge 
of the scriptures by public worship, and 
translations into dilSerent vernacular Ian* 
guages, with a relation of some of the per« 
secutions, especially in England, by which it 
was attempted to prevent the diiTusion of 
such knowledge. 

Certain other theological works, published 
after his decease from manuscripts which had 
passed from hand to hand, attested the popu- 
larity of his name, but do not require par- 
ticular notice. His indefatigable industry 
and extensive research were further proved 
by a treasure of papers which he left, upon 
learned topics, historical, chronological, and 
critical, as well of his own composition, as 
transcripts and collections from writers whom 
he had consulted. From these Sir Matthew 
Hale, who borrowed them, compiled four 
manuscript volumes, which he entitled CAro- 
nologicdl Remembrances extracted out of the 
Notes of Bishop Usher^ and bequeathed, with 
his other manuscripts, to the society of Lin- 
coln's Inn. 
Among the remains of the primate was a 

large 
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large collection of letters in correspondence 
with a number of persons, both English and 
foreigners. Many of these related only to 
matters of business in which he was engaged 
in consequence of the office he bore; but 
many others had a reference to his literary 
labours, and were written to, or received 
from, characters of distinction in the learned 
world, both native and foreign. His chap- 
lain and biographer. Dr. Parr, into whose pos- 
session they came, published, together with 
h|^ Life, A Collection of Three Hundred Letters 
between the primate and about sixty persons, 
who are enumerated in the title-page. Among 
these are some valuable documents respecting 
the incidents of Usher's life, which have been 
occasionally employed in the foregoing nar- 
rative. There are likewise, in the letters of 
his correspondents, various anecdotes relative 
to the literary and civil tfanssuctions of the 
times, some of which I shall extract fqr the 
entertainment of the reader. 

One of his most frequent and intimate ^or- 
respondents was Dr. Samuel Wardy president 
of Sidhey^college, Cambridge, and Margaret 
reader of divinity lectures, in whidi )i^ ap- 
pear^ 
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pears to have been a strenuous maintainer of 
the calyinistic doctrines. His letters are ge- 
nerally upon theological topics, intermixed 
with academical intelligence. An account 
which he gives of some historical lecture at 
Cambridge presents a curious and instructive 
view of the jealousy that then prevailed con- 
cerning free sentiments in politics. Lord 
Brook having intended to found a lecture on 
history in that university, Vossius was invited 
from jLeyden to deliver it; and upon his de- 
clining the office, Dorislaus, a doctor in civil 
law*, came over in 1628 from the same place 
for the purpose, and was sent by Lord Brook 
to Cambridge, vt^ith letters from the king to 
the vice-chancellor. Ward says, ** He read 
some two or three lectures, beginning with 
Cornelius Tacitus; where his author men- 
tioning the conversion of the state of Rome 
from government by kings to government by 
consuls at the suggestion of Junius Brutus^ 
he took occasion to discourse of the power of 

^ The same person who, being afterwards appointed as- 
sistant to the court which tried the king, and then sent en- 
yoy to Holland by the parliament, was assassinated at the 
Hague by some royalists, followers of Montrose. 

the 
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the people ander the kings, and afterwards; 
ivhen he touched upon the excesses of Tar* 
quinius Smperbus, his infringing of the liber* 
ties of the people, which they enjojed under 
former kings; and so, among many other 
things, descended to the vindicating of the 
Netherlands for retaining their liberties 
against the violences of Spain* In conclusioo, 
be was conceived of by some to i^peak too much 
for the defence of the liberties of the people; 
though be spake with great moderatiop, sod 
with ati exception of si|ch monarchies asouiv^ 
where the people had surrendered their right to 
the king J as that in truth there could be no 
exception taken against him ; yet the master 

- of Peter-house complained to the vice-cbaa- 
cellol*, master of Christ'sTCoUege; and com- 
plaint was also made above, and it came to 
his Migesty^s ear ; which we having intelb* 
gence of. Dr. Dorislaw desired to come and 
clear himself before the heads, and carried 
himself so ingenuously that he gave satis6c« 

^ tion to all ; whereupon letters were written 
to his patron, to the Bishop of Durham, and 
others, to signify so much. But he going ^<^ 
his patron first, he suppressed the letters, and 

said 
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mA he would fiee an accuser be^re any ex^- 
i^ose should be made. After, word came from 
the Bishop of Winchester, then Durham, in 
his Majesty^s name, to prohibit the history* 
reader to read. But after that, both his 
Majesty and the bishop, and all others above 
and here, were satisfied ; but then his patron 
kept off, and doth to this day, and will allovr 
bis reader the stipend for his time ; but we 
fear we shall lose the lecture/' 

It is a happy circumstance that the nM>dera 
historical lectures in our universities have 
been founded under such auspices that no 
jealous restraints upon a liberal assertion of 
popular rights can now be apprehended. 

A. very singular literary anecdote is given 
in onet)f Dr. Ward's letters, dated June im^i 
" There was the last week a cod-fish brought 
fiom Colchester to our market (Cambridge) 
to be sold; in the cutting up of which, there 
^as found in the maw of the fish a thing 
which was hard ; which proved to be a book 
of a large 16mo. which had been bound in 
parchment: the leaves were glewed together 
^itb a gelly, and being taken out, did smell 
>nuch at the first ; but after washing of it, 

Mrl 
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Mr. Mead cljd look into it. It was printed, 
ai^d he found a table of the contents. The 
book was entitled A Preparation to the Crm 
(it maj be a special admonition to us at 
Cambridge). Mr. Mead^ upon Saturday, 
read to me the heads of the chapters, which 
I very well liked of. Now it is found to have 
been made by Rich. Tracy, of whom Bale 
maketh mention. He is said to flourish then, 
1550; but I think the book was made in 
king Henry the Eighth's time, when the six 
articles were on foot. The book will be 
printed here shortly/' 

The primate in his answer observes upon 
this matter, " The accident is not lightly to 
be passed over, which, I fear me, hring^ 
with it too true a prophecy of the state to 
come.'' Thus superstitious appreten^®"^ 
may lay hold on minds the most enligbteJied 
by knowledge! 

Several letters appear from Sir ff^^ 
Bourgchier* (so he writes his name), whici 

contain 

* Sir Henry was son of Sir George Bourchier, Knight' 
general of the English army sent into Munster in 1580, 
who was third son of the second John Earl of Bathe 
Henry succeeded to the earldom of Bathe in 1656, married 

Bacbeli 
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contain an agreeable mixture of literary and 
political information, and give an advan- 
tageous idea of the writer's accomplishments. 
In one of these, dated December 1617, a cu- 
rious anecdote is given of the theological 
zeal of his Majesty king James. He says, 
'^ About a fortnight since, the heads and 
others of the* university of Cambridge virere 
summoned to appear before his Majesty at 
Newmarket, where, at their coming, they 
were required to deliver their opinions con- 
cerning Mr. Barneveldt's confession, lately 
sent over to the king ; to which, as I am in- 
formed, many of them did subscribe, and 
principally Dr. Richardson, the king's pro- 
fessor, for which he either hath already, or 
is in some danger of losing his place/' A 
king holding an inquisition into the faith of 
the Cambridge doctors at Newmarket, af- 
forded a spectacle which that reign alone 
could present. 
In a letter of Sir Henry -s, dated April 1622, 

RacfaeU.daughter of Francis Earl of Westmorland, died in 
165 4", and was buried at Tawestock, com. Devon. * His 
mother was Martha, daughter of William Lord Howard, of 
£ffingham.'—DucD ale's Baronage. 

there 
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there is a hint given to his correspondent of 
the excess of his zeal against the pafnsts. 
** I hear/^ says he, ^' much murmurings 
among the papists here against some new 
persecntions (yon kifow their phrase) latelj 
raised in Ireland^ and particnlarlj against 
some courses of your lordship's in the dio- 
cese of Meath, as namely, in the case of dan- 
destine christenings, fi(C. beyond all oAers 
of your rank«'' Truly, it required no great 
share of prophetic sagacity in one who, like 
Usher, was conscious of using the arm of 
power with so much rigour against a prevail- 
ing party, to predict future calamities from 
the retributive vengeance of that party. 

A letter from the primate to an unnamed 
Right Honourable, dated January 1628, gives 
him the information, that '^ the famous li- 
brary of Giacomo Barocci, a gentleman of 
Venice, consisting of 242 Greek manuscript 
volumes, is now brought into England- by 
Mr. Fetherstone, the stationer;'^ and mges 
him to use his influence that they may be 
purchased for the king's library. But we 
find Sir Henry Bourchier, in the following 
April, acquainting Usher that this collection 

had 
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bad been bought by the Earl of Pembroke, 
at the price of jETOO, for the university li- 
brary of Oxford. " Dr. Lindsell/' says he, 
*^ now dean of Litchfield, tells me that it is 
a great treasure, far exceeding the catalogue. 
He likewise tells me that there are a great 
nnioaber of excellent tracts of the Greek fa- 
thers, never yet published ; besides divers 
ancient historians and geographers ; and par- 
ticularly that there is as much of Chrysos- 
torn as will make a volume equal to any of 
those published by Sir Hen. Savil.^' This li- 
terary anecdote seems worthy of preservation* 
A single letter in the collection from the 
venerable Camden^ dated July 1618, from 
his retirement at Chiselhurst, contains some 
interesting information co ncerning that learn- 
ed antiquary. It is in answer to one which 
nientioned a calumny cast on him, as being 
secretly inclined to popery. He says, ** I 
thank God my life has been such among men, 
as I am neither ashamed to live, nor fear to 
die, being secure in Christ my saviour, in 
whose true religion I was bom and bred in 
the time of king Edward VI. and have con- 
tinued firm therein. And to make you my 

confessor 
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confessor 9ub sigillo confesdonis^ I took nij 
oatli thereunto at mj matricalation in the 
university of Oxon (when popery was pre-* 
dominant) ; and for defending the religion 
established, I lost a fellowship in All-Souls, 
as Sir Samuel Dun could testifie, and often 
would relate how 1 was there opposed by the 
popish faction. At my coming to Westmin^* 
fiter I took the like oath, where (absit jac'» 
tantiaj God so blessed my labours, that the 
now bishops of London, Durham, and St« 
Asaph, to say nothing of persons employed 
now in eminent place abroad, and mai^y of 
special note at home of all degrees,, do ac- 
knowledge themselves to have been my scho- 
lars. Yea, I brought there to church divers 
gentlemen of Ireland, as Walshes, Nugents, 
O'Railly, Shees, the eldest son of the Arch- 
bishop of Cassiles, Peter Lombard, a mer- 
chant's son of Waterford, a youth of admi- 
rable docility, and others bred popishly and 
so affected.'^ 

No letters in the collection will probably 
be read with more interest than those between 
the primate and Bedell. The earliest from 
this last excellent person are written whilst 

h# 
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he was proYOst of Dablin college, and con- 
tain many complaints of the opposition he 
met with in bringing its affairs into order, 
and enforcing proper discipline. He fre- 
quently, and with all the marks of sincerity, 
expresses his wishes to be removed from a 
post in which he found himself able to do 
much less good than he had hoped, and than 
was expected from him. *^ 1 have seen it 
written from thence,'* says he, " that you 
and other wise men account me a weak man ; 
and in truth I do know myself so to, be. Do 
not the college that wrong to clog it with 
me : hitherto it hath received no great 4^- 
mage, and these new broils may serve fitly 
as a new occasion to cover my defectiveness. 
— ^The arts of dutiful obedience, and just 
ruling also in part, I did seventeen years en- 
deavour to learn, under that good father Dr. 
Chadderton, in a well-tempered society : the 
canning tricks of packing, siding, bandying, 
and skirmishing, with and between great 
men, I confess myself ignorant in, and am 
now, [ fear, too old to be taught.** The 
other letters in this correspondence relate to 
the period in which Bedell was bishop of 

z Kilmore, 
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Kilmore, when he experienced no less oppo* 
sition than at the college, in his plans of re- 
form, and the performance of wh^t he thooght 
.his dutj. The misunderstanding b^ween 
him and his much -respected metropolitan 
and kind patron on this pccasion, has already 
been adverted to, and doubtless was a source 
of much uneasiness to him. In several well- 
written letters Bedell justifies his conduct; 
and the concluding one, dated in Sept^nber 
.1630, after a personal interview, expresses 
the most cordial satisfaction at the tokens he 
had received of the primate's renewed rc^anl. 
If the differences between good men are pain^* 
ful to witness, their reconciliations, which 
seldom fail to succeed after due explanation, 
afford the purest pleasure. 
. A letter to Usher from that eminent anti- 
quary Sir Henry Spielman^ dated in May ld38, 
will apprize us of the feelings with i^hich liie 
opposition of the House of Commons to the 
arbitrary measures of the court, was regarded 
at that period by men of undoubted attach- 
ment to the church and monarchy. He in- 
forms the primate that *' The point touch- 
ing the right of the subjects in the pro- 
perty 
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perty of their goods, and to be free from im- 
prisonment at the king^s pleasure, or with- 
out lawful cause expressed upon the com- 
mitment, hath been so seriously and unan^ 
swerablj proved and concluded by the Lower 
House, that they have east their sheet an- 
chor on it, and will not recede from any tittle 
of the formality proposed in their Petitum of 
Might touching the same. The Upper House 
hath, in some things, dissented from them, 
proposing a caution to be added to the pe» 
tition for preservation of the king's sovereign 
prerogative ; which the Lower House affirms 
th^ have not rubbed upon in aught that of 
right belongeth to it. Yet will they not ad- 
mit that addition, J|est it impjeach the whole 
intent of their petition. Whet'ein they are 
se resolute, that having upon Thursday last 
admirably evinced the right of the subjects 
in every part thereof at a conference with 
the Upper House, they refused to meet the 
Ijords the day following in a committee re- 
quired by them, for qiialification, as it was 
conceived.^' It may here be remarked, that 
Sir Henry would not have written in this 
. strain to one whpm he had not supposed to 

z2 be 
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be in his heart well affected to the legal li- 
berties of his countiy, though Usher's notion^ 
of the christian duty of ciyil obedience caused 
him to limit within very narrow bounds the 
right of resistance to tyranny. 

There is a curious letter, dated July 1854, 
from Bramhallj bishop of Derry, then a re- 
fugee on the continent, stating his ^^ disco- 
veries'' relative to the policy of Rome and 
the Roman-catholic orders, in sending con- 
cealed emissaries to England for the purpose 
of fomenting the civil commotions, and over- 
turning the church and monarchy. The cir- 
cumstances related ^ould be worthy of his- 
torical notice could they be depended upon. 
He say9, that in 1646, by order from Rome, 
above one hundred of the Romish clergy, 
consisting of English, Scotch, and Irish, who 
had been educated in the schools abroad, 
were sent into England, most of whom en- 
tered as soldiers in the pariiament army ; and 
that these w^re daily to correspond with the 
Romanists intheking^s army: that, consulting 
together, they agreed that there Vas no better 
design to confound the church of England, 
than by pretending liberty of consjcience: 

that 
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that the overthrow of the monarchy and 
deadi of the king being regarded as neces* 
sarj. consequences, these concealed parlia- 
mentarian papists wrote to their several con- 
vents, and to the Sorbonists in particular, to ' 
' consult jabout the lawfulness of such a pro- 
ject ; and that the Sorbonists returned for 
answer, " that it was lawful for Roman- 
catholics to work changes in goyernments 
for the mother churches advancement, and 
chiefly in an heretical kingdom : and so law- 
fully make away the king/^ 

It is here to be observed, that as the puri- 
tan or presbyterian party was continually 
charging the English episcopalians with an 
approximation to popery, so the latter re- 
criminated by attempting to prove secret 
connections between the sectaries and the pa- 
pists; and various assertions are to be found, 
besides this lof Bishop Bramhall, of their co- 
operating in the civil wars to effect the ruin 
of the church and monarchy. But there is 
reason to believe that this imputation was 
merely the product of party credulity and- 
calumiiy. The inveteracy of the presbyte- 
rians against their persecutors was suffici- 
ently 
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^oMly g;reat Botla require an^ stiAialas} 
their strength was too <K>iisiderable to need 
petty aid ; the pcmdact and character of their 
leaders were in general clear and open; the 
i^ps which led to the change of constitn* 
tion and the death of the king are all eajnly 
to be traced ; and certainly the papists could 
not expect any advantage from the triumph 
of that party, which always regarded them 
with peculiar abhorrence, and urged the se« 
verest measures against them. Bramhall, in* 
deed, says that he has had ^' sure evidence'' 
of what he asserts, and there is no reason to 
doubt his own belief; but a party refugee 
in a foreign country is of all persons the most 
subject to be imposed upon. , 

Some short letten are given between the 
primate, and the witty, eloquent, and learned 
Joseph Hall^ bishop of Norwich. In the first 
of these, written by the bishop in iLatin, and 
dated in 1647, '^ ex tuguriolo nostro High* 
amensi'^ (his humble retreat at Higham, near 
Norwich, after his sequestration), he runs to 
some length an ingenious parallel between 
the primate's services to Ignatius, deserted in 
his forlorn condition by Parker, Salmasius, 

and 
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and other eritical pcrfemics, and the traveller 
to Jerusalem who fell among thieves, and was 
relieved by the charitable Samaritan. The pri- 
mate returned his compliment bj presents of 
his books, which ard elegantly acknowledged 
in Hairs other letters. One of these, in 
English, is written in a style of great purity, 
and with expressions of singular respect and 
deference. 

The name of Usher could not fail of a due 
estimation at the learned court of queen 
Christina. Isaac Vamusy residing at her court 
in 1650, writes to the primate in order to ac- 
knowledge in the queen's name the present 
of his chronological work, which, he says, she 
was perusing with great satisfaction. He also 
mentions her acquaintance with others of his 
writings, and especially her delight in the 
Acts of Polycarp in his Ignatiana. He further 
communicates her request that he would send . 
her a catalogue of the principal manuscripts 
in bis own collection, and also in the Cotton 
and royal libraries. 

Several Latin letters appear in correspond- 
ence bet^^en the primate and Lotds de Dieu^ 
a professor and pastor at Leyden, and also a 

correspondent 
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correspondent of Selden V. In one of these, 
dated Maj 1636, the professor ^ves a strik- 
ing and affecting sketch of a visitation of the 
plague at JLey den. Speaking of the interrup- 
tion in their epistolary communication, he 
says, ^' In the meantime wahave been afflict- 
ed with a cruel pestilence, which in one 
week carried off 1500 persons, and in the 
whole year, twenty thousand. The univer- 
sity was deserted; commerce was suspended; 
the city, like ' an abomination of desola- 
tion/ was an object of general horror. All 
fled who had the power of flight. For myself, 
I was not only forbidden to fly by mj office, 
but it was also my duty to ^ncoura^ the de- 
sponding, to console and support those who 
were struggling with death, and to perform 
services both to the sick and the sound. Nor 
was I fonsaken by the divine mercy » which so 
protected me in these dangers, that I ^^^ 
hitherto, with my whole family ,/emainedttn« 
infected. Although the contagion is not yet 
.extinguished, its violence is so much abated, 
that the deaths for some weeks past scarcely 
e:;Lceed the thirtieth part of those of a siogle 
ireek* The university revives, comm^f^^^ ^ 
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twnis, the fornier spl^idour of the city is re- 
newed, and nothing is wanting but the re- 
newal of true piety/' 

Of the letters from foreigners, one of the 
most worthy of notice is signed Gotho/redu$ 
Hoitony and dated Amsterdam, January 28, 
1652. The writer, who mentions having 
published a few years before a tract on to- 
l^ution^ informs the primate, that at the 
general congress for peace in the Empire, 
held at Munster, he had been secretly ap- 
pi:ised of an intention of excluding the Re- 
formed protestants from the benefit of it, on 
the plea that they did not belong to the Con- 
fession of Augsburg — that in consequence, he 
drew up some thoughts on the subject, of 
which he sent copies anonymously to the 
queen of Sweden, and the plenipotentiaries 
of the Lutheran and Reformed powers, which 
were the means of procuring an article for the 
liberty and security of the Reformed in the 
Empire — rand that afterwards the paper was 
published with his name affixed, by order of 
the synod: of the Gallo-Belgic churches at 
Dort. Since that time, many societies and 
distinguished individuals in the- Reformed 

communion 
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communion bad isent him letters of approba* 
tion on the subject, which it was his design 
to make public; and it is the purport of his 
application to the primate (to which be was 
encouraged by his learned friend Junius, 
Young) to obtain from him a like testimon/ 
pf approbation. As no answer appears, the 
result of this request is not known ; but the 
circumstance of its being made, sufficient]/ 
proves that Usher was regarded as friendly 
to the principle of a fraternitV in all the re- 
gular prqtestant churches. 

The other letters to and from learned men 
in this collection are in general restricted io 
particular points of criticism or literary dis- 
cussion, and can only interest enquirers into 
their several topics. They, however, all af- 
ford proofs of the primate's extensive and 
accurate erudition, and of the extraordinary 
respect in which he was held by his contem- 
poi^aries, both for his moral and his intellec- 
tual qualities. The additional reverence be 
inspired by his high rank in the church is 
also very apparent, especially in the letters 
of his foreign correspondents. Thisac}van« 



of 
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)f a splendid establishment ; and it may per** 

haps be for the general benefit of letters that 

a reflected lustre should occasionally be 

thrown upon some of their most successful 

votaries. Yet in the comparison of learned 

men with each other, a liberal estimator will 

disregard all adscititious honours, and con-^ 

sider only the share each has contribute to 

tbe general istock of that community of equals 

in which he is enrolled, and from his rank in 

which he takes his proudest distinction. I'he 

untitled John Selden and the mitred Usher 

here stand on a level, and their respective 

names will continue to do honour to their 

country as long as literary fame shall retain 

its value in the dvilized world. 
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[\)^ vT ii^LiAM Camdbn, one of the most 
eminent of English antiquaries and histo- 
rians, wa& bonn in London in 1551. Having 
received his early education in Christ's Hos- 
pital and St. Paul's school, he entered at the 
age of fifteen as a servitor in Magdalen-col- 
lege^ Oxford. He was successively a mem- 
ber of other colleges in that university, and 
in 1575 was placed in the laborious office of 
second master of Westminster school. While 
executing the functions of this post with due 
diligence, he employed all his leisure hours 
in the study of the history and antiquities 
of his native country, and formed an exten- 
sive plan for an elucidation of these objects 
from such remains as had escaped the ravages 
of time. He took journeys and established 
correspondences for this purpose ; and in 1586 
was enabled to publish the first edition of his 
celebrated work, entitled '^ Britannia, sive 
florentissimorum Regnorum Angliee, Scotia?, 

Hiberniae, 
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Hibernise, et Insularam adjacentiam ex in- 
tima Antiquitate Cborographioa Description^ 
The correction^nd augmentation of this work 
was ever after one of the principal objects of 
his attention, and he took repeated journejs 
to different parts of the island, in order to 
search into records and examine the relics of 
antiquity. His sixth and last edition of the 
Britannia appeared in 1607 ', and from it ha?e 
been made the translations of Philemon Hol« 
land, Bishop Gibson, and Mr. Gough, which, 
with their improvements, have brought it 
down as a standard work to the presenftime. 
It is admitted that Camden did not bring to 
this task all the peculiar learning and judg- 
ment that might have been desired ; but his 
industry and assiduity were highly commend- 
able, and the gratitude of those engaged in 
similar pursuits has justly conferred on him 
the title of the Father of British Antiquaries. 
Camden^ in 1593, was elected to succeed 
Dr. Edward Grant as head-master of West- 
minster school ; and in that station he pub- 
lished a Greek grammar abridged from one 
drawn up by his predecessor, which was long 
in common use. In 1597 he was freed from 

the 
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the shackles of public tuition by an appoint- 
ment, through the interest of Sir Fulk Gre- 
ville, to the appropriate office of Clarencienx 
king at arms* He employed the leisure thils 
aflbfded him in redoubled attention to his 
&yonrite studies ; and in 1603 published at 
Frankfort a collection of ancient works in 
British history, some of them hitherto ine*. 
dited, and others in a cian^cted form. . Some 
^* Remains concerning Britain/^ and some 
Essays presented to the Society of Antiqua- 
lies, conclude the list of bis writings on these 
topics. He reserved for his advanced years 
the composition of a history of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth^ a glorious and peculiarly 
interesting subject for an English pen. Of 
this the first part, read and approved by 
king Janies, was published in 1615, with the 
title of ** Annales Reruin Ahglicarum et Hi* 
heraicacum regnante Elizabetha, ad annum 
salutis 1580.^^ A second pistrt, concluding 
the work, he did not choose to publish in his 
lifetime, but deposited a copy of it in the 
bauds of a friend, with the direction to print 
it after his death. This historical perform- 
ance has* obtained the praise of Hume for 
A a its 
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its. style and iBode of CNMHi|pQtittMi ; bst-iis 
considered as soaieiFhat partial and particu- 
larlj inaccurate in its account of the affidn 
of Scotland. 

Camden manifested his attachment to aae- 
fill learning by founding, before his death, a 
history-professoiship at Oxford. He died at 
Chiselhurst in Kent, in 1683, in the seventy- 
third year of his n{^^ and was iatenied in 
Westminster abbey. 

(2). Sut HavRT SpblmaX) descended fmm 
an ancient family settled in Norfolk, was born 
at Con^ham, a village near Lynn, in iseo. 
He was entered at an early age of Triaity- 
college, Cambridge; and leaving the nuver- 
sity on the death of bis father, was admitted 
of Lincoln^s Inn. His legal, as well as his 
academic, studies were, however, cat short ; 
for he married as soon as he was. of . ag^, and 
sat down as a country ^gentleman upon his 
estate, the cultivation of whi(& he took into 
his own hands. But it appears that he had 
already imbibed a love lor literary .pursuits, 
eq^iaUy those relating to the l^|;al and 
ecdesiasiical history and antiquities of i his 

country ; 
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eotttftiy ; and wiiitet yet a joang man, he drew 

Qp aLalin treatise on amdortal bearings, which 

he entitled ** Aspilogia;^^ and made tran* 

scripts of several foundation charters of the 

monadteiies in Norfolk and Suffolk. He had 

also joined himself to that original Society 

of Antiquaries which was formed in London 

about the jrear 1573, and held its meetings 

Ht Derbj House, where the Heralds' -office 

was kept. In 1604 he was high-sheriff of his 

county; and about that time he communis 

cated to John Speed a brief description of 

Norfolk, which was printed in that author's 

^ Theatre of Great Britain/* 

Having now raisied himself to some notice 
by his topographical and antiquarian re* 
searches, he was nominated in 1007 one of 
this commissioners appointed by James I. for 
ascertaining the titles, and making out grants 
of lands and manors, in the counties of Ros^ 
common, Sfigo, Mayo, and Galway, in lre# 
Iwd. in performing the duties of thi$ office 
he tiirice visited that kingdom, probably not 
without some detriment to his domestic con- 
cerns ; for we jBnd him at length, disgusted 
^ith farming, selling his stock, lettmg his 
A a 3 estates, 
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estates, and in 1613 rembving with his fa- 
milj to the metropolis. He now applied 
himself seriously to an object of antiquarian 
study much superior in importance to those 
which commonly engage the attention of 
the enquirers into antiquity; namely, the 
ground of English law, as deducible from 
original records. Whilst he whs engaged in 
reading with great assiduity for the purpose 
of these researches, an interruption occurred 
on the following occasion. During his resi- 
dence upon his estate he had become the pur- 
chaser of the lands of two suppressed mona* 
steries, which had involved him in a trouble-* 
some lawsuit to maintain his title agaiiist a 
prior claimant. As at this time there existed 
in the minds of niany, scruples relative to the 
secularizing of property once bestowed on 
the church, the yexation Spelinan underwent 
on account of his piyrchase seems tp have 
been regarded by him in the light of a judg- 
ment. When, therefore, an uncle of his cpn-^ 
suited him relative tcT some difficulties, he 
met with in building upQu the glebe of w 
appropriate parsonage which he posaojssed, 
Spelman declared plainly to his relation, 

that 
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that lie thought them a token of the divine 
displeasure for keeping the parsonage in lay 
hands ; and having afterwards committed 
his thoughts on the subject to writing, his 
paper was printed (his uncle being dead], in 
1613, with the title *^ De non temerandis 
Ecclesiis : Churches not to be violated. A 
Tract of the Rights and Respects due to 
Churches, written to a Gentleman who, hav- 
ing an appropriate Parsonage, employed the 
Church to profane Uses, and left the Parish- 
ioners uncertainly provided of divine Service 
in a Parish there adjoining.^^ His own con« 
duct was conformable to the advice he gave 
in this case ; for being possessed of an im- 
propriation in Norfolk, he employed the pro- 
fits of it to the augmentation of the vicar- 
age, and retained nothing for his own use. 
This vvork was reprinted and published two 
yenrs afterwards, and is said to have had a 
considerable effect in procuribg the restitu- 
tion of impropriations to the church. But 
whilst it gave him the reputation of being a 
firm friend to the ecclesiastical constitution, 
it brou^t some attacks upon him from per- 
sons of difierent sentiments, which obliged 

him 
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Jiim to draw up an applogy for hi? if ork. To 
conclude what relates to his condiict and opi- 
nions on this head:, thoagh his opposition t9 
snch lay impropriations as are detrimental to 
the due performance of public worship, was 
laudable and well grounded, yet he may be 
thought to have deviated into superstition, 
when he attempted to show, in his *' Histoiy 
of Sacrilege,'^ that a kind of curse had at* 
tended the possessors of the lands of dis- 
solved monasteries and abbieys. 

At the revival of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries in 1614, Sir Henry Spelman (he had been 
knighted by king James) attended as one of 
the old members ; and a question being pro- 
posed concerning ^^ the original of the four 
law terms of the year,'^ he drew up a dis- 
course in answer to it, which he published. 
When Archbishop Abbot had been so un- 
fortunate as accidentally to kill his game- 
keeper by a shot with a cross*bow^ and; an 
apology had been written for him on ac- 
eoutit of the action, Spelman, excited by 
zeal for the purity 6f the clerical character 
and the authority of the canoqs, wrote an 
Answer to it, in which be contended, that the 

archbishop 
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arehbiflhop had become disqualified hy the 
deed, auid conld act be restored to his fuac- 
tions without a new and particular conse- 
cration. In this performance there appears 
a good deal of trifling, and some bigotry. 
Continuing to pursue his enquiries respecting- 
the origin of the English laws, he found an* 
accurate knowledge of the Saxon tongue es- 
sential, which he therefore took great pains 
to acquire ; and in 1021 he printed a speci- 
men of his projected work. Being encou- 
raged to proceed by several learned persons, 
at borne and abroad, he published in 1€26 a 
part of the work, brought down in alphabe- 
tical order to the end of letter L, giving it, 
the title of '* Archseologus, in modum Glos- 
sarii ad Rem anftiqnam posteriorem,^^ fol. 
Various conjectures were made as to the rea- 
son of his stopping here (for he went no iiir- 
ther in the publication), and it was supposed 
that the articles Magna Charta and Maximum 
CamiUum being soon to follow, he was in- 
duced by caution to avoid touching upon 
topics likely at that time to bring upon him 
the displeasure of one or the other of the po- 
litical parties ; but the truth seems to have 

been,. 
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be^n, that the sale of the volume was so co^* 
fined, that be had no eacooragement to print 
the [Second part, which he had prepared, and 
which appeared after his death. The title 
of the whole united is ^' Glossarium Arcbai- 
ologicum," and its object is the explanation 
of obsolete words occurring in our ancient 
histories and laws. It is not, however, a mere 
gldasarj, but contains various entire disserta- 
tions upon particular topics. He next em- 
ployed himself in making a collection of 
English Laws alnd Statutes from the Conquest 
to the 9th of Henry III. which he finished in 
1627. Having been appointed, on Archbi- 
shop Laud's recommendation, one of the com- 
missioners for enquiring into the exaction of 
fees in the courts and offices throughout Eng- 
land, he printed, in 1698, a tract <* De Se- 
pultura, or of Burial Fees.^^' In this piece 
it appears extraordinary, that after having 
proved by arguments from the canon law, 
that the clergy have no legal claim to fees, 
either for the burial service or the gra,ve, and 
declaimed with great severity against the in* 
humanity of extorting money for conimitting 
a corpse to the earth to which it is to return^ 
. he 
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l^e concludes, that neveitheless the monejr 
may be taken as a customary due for the nam 
of the church — so tender was he of touching 
any clerical emoluments ! 

Before he had finished his glossary, he en- 
gaged in another considerable work at the 
instigation of several prelates; which was a 
«^ History of the English Councils/^ Of thi» 
he published in 1639 the first part, including 
the period from the fir&t introduction of 
Christianity in England to the Norman con*^ 
quest. A second part, of which little more 
than a fourth was of bis composition, and the 
remainder was supplied by Sir William Dug- 
dale, was printed several years after his death. 
In the same year he gave a proof of his attach- 
ment to antiquarian studies by instituting a 
Saxon lecture in the university of Cambridge, 
which he desdgned to render perpetual ; but 
his intention was defeated. The Commission 
of defective Titles in Ireland, one of the mea- 
sufes by which Lord-deputy Wentworth re- 
duced that kingdom to absolute dependaiice 
on the crown, having caused much argument 
on the case of Tenures, Sir Henry in this 
year published a treatise on ^* The original 

Growth, 
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Growtbi Propagation, and Condition of Te- 
niirw by Knight's Service in Engfamd,^:' 
which, by the depth and extent of its learn^ 
jng, gave proof that his laenlties were still 
entire, notwithstanding his advanced age. 
He survived two years longer, and ^ed in 
London in 1641, having completed his e%h«- 
tieth year. He was interred, by the kio^s 
order, in Westminster abbey. 

Besides the works already mentioned, thefs 
were publbhed various posthumous pieces of 
his composition. In 1647 appeared '* Sir 
Henry Spelman's larger Treatise oonceming 
Tythes,^' in which he strongly cont^ids for 
this mode of maintaining the established cler- 
gy, upon reasons of equity and conveninceh 
without referring to the alledged divine rig^t, 
which Selden paid so dearly for oppofltng; 
He adduces, indeed, some mystical reasons for 
fixing upon the number ten in apportioaiog 
this provision, which exhilnt bis learmng at 
the espence of his judgment. Another wpfk 
was a " History of Sacrilege,^' which was in 
the press at the time of the fire of Londeot 
where it was destroyed. From an imperfect 
manuseript, however, a plan of it has beea 

given, 
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g^vea, by whieh it may be judged^ that. the 

miithor's repiitatloii kw Vmt nothing by. its 

^4^f nctieii^ Gibeoor afterwards Inshop^ of 

LonileB» published in 1608 a folio volame, enr 

titled ** Reliquiae SpelnannianaQ, The Post- 

hupiQiV Works of Sir Henry Speknan, Knt« 

rejatiiiig to the Laws and Antiquities of Eng* 

land %^ in whioh there are several tracts worr 

thy of the writer's eharacter. That editor thus 

briefly sums up his moral and literary qnali* 

ties : '^ A gentleman of great learning, and a 

hearty promoter and encourager of it. In 

his teiPper calm and sedate^ and in his writ* 

ings gr^ye and inoffensive ; a troe lover of 

the e^M^blished church, and a zealous main* 

twiier of her rights and priyileges/' Many 

t^tiwonies to his merits as an elucidator of 

lutffil ^nd historical antiquities are to.be m^ 

witbt both from for^gn and native writeis^ 

His.Arphseological Glossary is the work by 

whieh his name is at present be^tknewn^ 

. (3). Sir Robert Cottom, the intimate 
firiend of Selden, and promoter of his first 
studies^ was bom of an ancient &mily intho 
eouKty oi Huntingdon^ in 1510. After a» 

education 
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education at Trinitj- college, Cambridge^ 
and a residence for some time at his father's 
house in the countrj, he was induced by his 
taste for antiquarian researches to repair to 
London, where he associated himself with 
Camden and others distingmshed for the 
same pursuits, and diligently attended to the 
collection of ancient charters, records, and 
other public papers. The dissolution of the 
monasteries having thrown many of those 
instruments into private hands, he enjoyed 
peculiar advantages for making such acol« 
lection, which he so well improved, that his 
library became extremely rich in treasures of 
this kind, of which he permitted the free use 
to literary enquirers. On the accession of 
* king James, he received the honour (though, 
indeed,, a cheap one) of knighthood; and 
. during that reign he was frequently consulted 
. by persons in power relative to constitutional 
subjects and ancient usages. ' The project of 
creating an order of baronets, as an expedient 
to bring some money into the exhausted royal 
treasury, was princijmlly his suggestion, and 
he was a partaker in the ne^w title. His ge- 
qeral opinions in civil and ecclesiastical mat- 
ters 
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ten appear to have been nearly similar to 
thosKd of\his friend Selden. Though loyal, 
he was a friend to parliaments; and in 1631 
con&posed ^' A Relation to pro?e that the 
Kings of. England have been pleased to con- 
sult with their Peers in the Great Council, 
and Commons in Parliament, of Marriage, 
Peace, and War;'' which tract was reprinted 
with the title of ^^ The Antiquity and Dignity 
of Parliaments." He also, when a member 
of the first parliament of Charles L supported 
the complaint against national grievances; 
and when consulted by the king and coun* 
cil» gave the sound advice of not attempting 
to raise money without the aid of parliament, 
and forbearing all arbitrary measures. He 
had the merit likewise of strenuously op- 
posing the dangerous and disgraceful project 
of debasing the coin. These displays of po- 
pular politics rendered Sir Robert obnoxious 
to Laud and the high churchmen, though be 
had written ^' A Vindication of the Ecclesias- 
tical Constitution of England against certain 
Innovations moved by the Puritans ;'^ for, in 
common with almost all antiquaries, he was 
inspired with a reverence for ancient forms, 

and 
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«nd an aTemon to changes under the name 
of Tefbrms. The suspicion of the court <;aui$ed 
him, in 1689; to undergo the mortification 
of haTing his library sealed up, and hftndf 
brought before the privy-council, on account 
of the loan, by a person who lived with him, 
of a pamphlet, entitled ^* A Proposition for 
his Majesty^s Service to bridle the Itaperti- 
nehcy of Parliaments,^' written 'by Sir Robert 
Dudley, then an exile at Florence. He was^ 
released on the discovery ^of the real feet; 
but the indignity and vexation afl^ted him 
so sensibly that he told his frieiids he was 
heart-broken, and died within two years, 
May 1631, at the age of 60. He left seme 
manusicript tracts, nine of which were printed 
in a collection of antiquarian jjieces; and 
was a still greater benefactor^ to letters, by 
the provision in his will for keeping his valua^ 
ble library entire. This was augmented bj 
his son and grandson, and finally became a 
part of the literary treasure of the British 
Museum. 

(4). MiCHABL Drayton, a native of War- 
wickshire, was born in 1563. Of his educa- 
tion 
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tioi it is onlj.roGorded that he was tot some 

tinw a student at Oxford. He ma^ himself 

known by some poems in the feign of Elisa* 

bethy and the dedications of his pieces imply 

that be enjoyed the patronage of some per* 

sons of nnk; but scarcely any information 

remains of the drcnmstences of his life. To 

his name prefixed to one of his compositions, 

written in 1606, the designation of poet-latt«> 

reat is added; yet he does not appear in the 

list of those who hare possessod the court- 

office so denominated; He seems to have 

sustained a respectable character during life; 

and at his death, in 1631, his remains were 

honoured with interment < in Westminster 

abbey. 

Drayton, more than almost any of his fra- 
ternity, deserves tlie name of a national poet, 
as far as it is merited by the nature of bia 
subjects, a great proportion of which, refer to' 
incidents in English history. Of these are 
the Battle of Agincourt, the Barons' Wars, 
and various stories and catartrophes of emi* 
nent English personages. The work by means 
of which his name is connected with that of 
Selden, the ^^ Polyolbion,^' is his largest per- 
formance ; 
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fermuiGe ; and his design in it seems io iiare 
been to present a geographical description of 
the several counties of England and Wales, 
and their antiquities, under the colours of 
poetical fiction. It is written in Alexandrine 
Terse, the uniformity of which is su^cientlj 
tiresome in a long composition; and his per« 
sonifications of rivers, mountains, and other 
natural objects, become very insipid by rqie- 
tition. In fact, DrAyton, with some poetical 
ideas, was too feeble in point of execution to 
give vigour and animation to his designs, and 
scarcely ever rises above a flat mediocrity. 
His works still surrive as a part of the mass 
of English poetry, but rarely find a reader. 

(5). Benjamin Jonson, one of the patri- 
archs of English poetry, was bom at West- 
ininster in 1574. He was the posthumous 
child of a clergyman, and was receiving a 
classical education at Westminster school 
under Camden, when his mother, who had 
taken a bricklayer for her second husband, 
recalled the youth from his books to work 
with his stepfather. Disgust at this degra- 
dation drove him to enter as a common 

soldier 
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soldier in the troops then serving in the Ne* 
therlsoids against the Spaniards, in which 
station he had to boast of the exploit of kill- 
ing an enemy in single combat. On his re* 
turn from abroad he resumed his purpose of 
obtaining a literary education, and was.ad-« 
mitted of St. John's-coUege, Cambridge; 
but he. was not kmg able to support. the ex«. 
pence of an academical education. . He had, 
however^ so well improved the broken oppor** 
tunities of study at the school and luiiversity, 
that an abundance of classical allusion and 
imagery characterizes all his compositions. 
On quitting Cambridge he applied to tbe 
9tage for a subsistence, first in quality of an 
actor ; Imt so UL was he suited to this profu- 
sion, that he could never rise above low parts 
in an obscure theatre. He then engaged in 
dramatic writing; and after some discourage- 
ments, obtained, through the liberal coun- 
tenance of Shakespear,^ a success that pro- 
cured hini both present fanne and durable 
reputation* His comedies, in particular, for 
their perfection of plot, and th^ consistency 
with whi<^ the characters are ^delineated, 
were regarded as models for that class of com- 
{ ' B b positions. 
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ffMitions. Milton has celdbrated the ^^|Mini«« 
ed sock'^ of Jonsoo; and Diydan has doI 
acrapled to denominate him *> the most learns 
ed and Judicious writer which any 4heatie 
ever had.^^ But if the proper object of cpitiedy 
be to expose the ridicuk>us in real qiaiiiiera 
|uid characters, he cannot be said to have 
attained it; since his liiunorpus draughts 
are taken from his own abstracted ideas, 
rather than from nature, his dialogue is stitf 
and artificial, and his sceiies aie totally withr 
ovtgtace and amenity. Hence, although two 
or three of his pieces still keep a pine? oni the 
^ge, they are viewed with little pleasures- 
He composed two tragedies, which ftuled of 
success, as might be expected from theirlohg 
declamatory speeches, chiefly consisting of 
translations firpm the Roman hiistorians; Anor 
ther class of compositions in which he was 
much engaged, was the allegorical and my- 
th^gical Masques that were &?ottrite court 
spectacles in the pedantic age of James I. 
His erudition was here displayed to some 
advantage, though the general result will to 
a modem reader appear to be tediousnessi. 
The same judgment will probably be passed 

upon 
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upoB IAb iBisoellaMoiis poems, which ftre fer 
the most part harsh, frigid, and foil of iiii« 
natural conceits, though a few short pieces 
fasMre been deservedly admired for their point 
and elegance. 

JoBson's -mose was so much to the taste 
of king James, that the salary of poet-laureat 
was settled on him for life in 1616, and he 
saeeeeded to the office in 1619. Convivial 
habiiis,' however, and negligence in his af- 
fairs,' reduced him to a state of indigence in 
tke reign of Charles L from which the occa* 
sidnal liberality of the king and of private 
patrons could not eflfecttially relieve him. 
lie isunk into a premature decay of mind and 
body; and died in 1637, at the age of 63. 
Tbough the disposition of Jonson was rude 
and unamiable, and he assumed a superiority 
over- his poetical cohfemporaries, which he 
maintained with much pride and self-conceit, 
yet he inspired a reverence which caused 
bis claims to be acquiesced in ; md Father 
Ben was the title conferred upon him by the 
wits with whom he consortefl. He was in* 
teiredr in Westminster abbey, with an in«* 
scription on his monument familiarly ex* 
B b 3 pressive 



9 
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pretiive of the popalar estimation in.wkidi 
be was held — ^^ O rare Ben Jonson!'^ 

Selden's regard for Jonson was probably 
chiefly founded on his learning; to wh|cb 
purpose there is a remarkable passage in th^ 
p^face to his Titles of Honour. Wishing 
to consult the scholiast on Euripides, he 
says, ^' I went to see it in the well*fiimished 
library' of my beloved friend and singular 
poet, Mr. p^i;i Jonson, ijirhq^^ ^P^l^d worth 
in literature, accurate Judgment, a^d p«r- 
£>|i|iance, known only tp that yhc^ which are 
truly able to kno.^ hiin,i hath had from me, 
ever since I began \o learq, an inc^easi^ ad- 
miration/^ i^'^d the account he gives ^iji th^t 
treatise, of ppe^s lau^t^ is said bj him to 
have be^n^ the performance of a promisj^. tp 
his belpved Ben Jonso^p, t9^ whose ^^ curipo^ 
learning and judgment'' be su1;uiii^ it fpr 
correction. A farther proof of the commerce 
of learning between them appears in tbf fi^st 
of Selden^'s printed letters, in which he com-r 
municates to Jousqj^, at his request, his notes 
concerning the litei^ ^n^ histories^ s^nse of 
the text in scriptujr® usually brpught against 
the counterfeiting' of sexes by change of ap- 
parel. 
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liai'el. A weighty teBtimonj tb Jonson^s 
literary merit has lately bieeii given by Mi^. 
Ilomte Tooke^ who speaks of him as thte 
iGiathor of ** the jfirst^ as well as the ,be$t^ 
English grammar/' 

(6). William Browne was born in 159(H 
at Tavistock. He received his academical 
education at ExBter-eollege, Oxford, and 
was then entered of the Inner Temple^ which 
Was^ doubtless, the cause of Selden's connec-* 
tion witlk him^ His poetical talent disclosed 
itself early, for the '* Britannia's Pastorals,'^ 
published in 1613, werd chiefly composed 
before his twentieth year; They met with 
H favourable reception, atid were followed 
by a second part, and by some eclogues en- 
titled " The Shepherd's Pipe,^' which deserve 
edly raised him to a respectable rank among 
tlie poets of his age. Browne's works are 
distinjguished by a harmony of versification 
uncommon Ist that period> by a clear and 
natural style, and much poetical imagery \ 
bvkt are marked with the strained conceptions 
and puerile ideas which might be expected 
in a yomig writer) imitating Italian models^ 

and 
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and involving himself in allegory. .Tbejr 
were freqaentlj reprinted, atid an edition of 
them was given so lately as 1773. Browne 
did not long parsue the Mnse^' ^« idk trade«" 
bnt procured employment in some n^le fa- 
milies, and acquired wealth. Of the sequel 
of his history nothing ia recorded.: 

(7). Sir John Fortescub, an eminentEng- 
lish judge of the fifteenth c^ntnry^^ wa^ made 
ehief-justice of the King's Bench in 1449. 
He was a principal counsellor to the nnfiMT'- 
tunate king Henry Vh to whom h^ adhered 
in all his changes of fortune. Henry^ when 
a refugee in Scotland, nominated Forteacue 
his chancellor, but the appointment was never 
acknowledged by the Yorkists, who also 
named another chief-justice in his place. He 
accompanied the Lancastrians in their fi^t, 
and passed some yean as an exile m the 
continent, where he drew up his celebrated 
treatise ^' Be Laudibus Legmn Anglise^'' 
which he dedicated to prince: Ed ward^ son of 
Henry VL He was taken prisons at the 
battle of Tewksbniy, and afterwards released 
and pardoned ; a fsivonr which he either pur- 
chased 
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iDlittv^ or Mpud by writing a Mtractiioii of 

a Ibrmer opinton . he kad given against the 

vdaim of the home 'of York. If in this point 

he wttka> iH>mpUcr with the times (though 

he might possibly be conTiae^ bjr argtt« 

iiMBit)^ lie hofrevw shewed hiinself a good 

patriot bj eomposing a work in English on 

^^ The Diffewnee bettveeii an absolute ^and 

a limited Monarchy, as it more particularly 

v^^avds the Enqglish .Constitution.'^ He wrote ^ 

etfnie other tteatises which have remained in 

mamiBeript;^ ai^ pasringhis latter days in 

retiroAient, attained nearly the age of 90 

y <9trs. He was loid of the manor of Ebbur^i^ 

ton, or EbrightoD, in Gloucestesshire, in the 

ebarch of which parish he was .interi«d. The 

last edition of his work .** DsiLaudibus, &c/' 

with a historical preface and notes^ was pub^ 

Inhed by Mr^ Gregot in 177&. 

(8). RkhwSr nS' HsNonAM^' probably de^ 
scended from a family in^ Norfolk* occupied' 
thepmt of chief-jettsticiary of Ei^^iid, when 
Edward L on. his return •from Aqaitain in 
the sixteenth year <tf hie rdgn. A, JXi 1288, 
ttpoa ^complaint pade against several ofl^the^ 

judges 
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judges for corniption in their office^ ii&ed 
and displaced them ; and be was among the 
number. He afterwards, however, recovered 
the king's fiivour, and waa made chief-justice 
of the Common Bench, as it was then €»lled. 
He died in 1309; and his monument, with 
monkish verses to his prafoe, was existing in 
St* Paul's church in the time of S^den. 

(9). Samubl PuncHks, bom at Thaxtead 
in Essex, in 1577, was educated in Cam- 
bridge, and taking orders^ obtained a country 
Ticarage. This, however, he resigned, and 
removed to London for the purpose of com- 
posing a work he had undertaken, which 
was a general collection of voyages and tra- 
vels. Of this, the first volume in folio was 
published in 1613, with the title pf ''Pur- 
cbas his Pilgrimage, or Relations of the 
World and the Religions observed in all Ages 
and Places discovered from the Creationunto 
this present.^f This^ volume, to which Sd- 
den's assistance was given^ was thrice re- 
printed before it was followed,, in 1685, by 
fplir liiore, completing the work. Of these 
the general title is ^^ Hackluytus Posthumas, 

or 
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or Purctias his Pilgriois : containing a Il]»* 

tory of the World in Sea-Voyages and Land 

TraTels by Englishmen and others/^ Hack* 

•lay t^s name is introduced, because the papers 

he had left came into Purchases possession. 

Though this work was well received, it in- 

^valved the author in debt, and some have 

usserted that he died in prison, which, how«> 

ever, does not seem to have been the case. 

He was chaplain to Archbishop Abbot, and 

rector of St. Martin's, Ludgate, and died 

about the year 1628^ He is said to have ' 

be^i a man of extensive learning, and his 

'* Pilgrimages'' were very useful in diffusing 

geographical and historical information in 

this country. 

' X^O). Lancelot Andrews, a distinguished 
English prelate, was descended from a good 
fiimilyin Suifi^lk, and born at London in 
1A0&M He received his academical education 
at Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, where he ac« 
quived great reputation ibr his theological 
knowledge^ e^cially in the department of 
caauistry, and for his talents sis a preacher, 
iu which quality he displayed the readiness 
, at 
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at learned quotaiioiis, and the quaint and in* 
geaionB turns, which were in high esteem in 
diat age. He was a fiivourite chaplain to 
queen Elizabeth, during whose reign he ob- 
tained the preferments of dean of Westmin* 
ster, and prdbendavy and residentiarj of St.^ 
Paul's. His style of preaching was not less 
to the taste of king James; and his learning 
caused him to be engaged by that monarch 
in vindicating his ecclesiastical supremacy 
against the attack of Bellarmine. This be 
performed in a Latin treatise so mnch to his 
Majesty's satisfaction, that he was raised first 
to the see of Ely, and then to that o!f Win* 
Chester. He was also appointed one of the 
privy-council, first in England, then in Scot* 
land, whither he accompanied the king on a 
visit to that country. He died in 1620^ soon 
after the accession of Charles L 

Bishop Andrews was a man of extensive 
erudition,, and is said to have been modi 
esteemed by several learned foreigners. His 
moral and religious character isspokm of 
with the highest commendation by his con* 
temporaries : his afiTabiliiy, bounty, and n» 
gard for the interests of literature^ are par* 

ticulariy 
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ticttlarly extolled. That bis spirit rose abore 
the servility too common in his time, appeais 
Jiot only from his condoet towards Seldsn, 
but from an anecdote related ^fhitn bj th^ 
poet Waller. Attending at the king's dinner 
in company with Neale, bishop of Durham, 
James, always intent upon his pwrogative^ 
asked the prelates whether he might not take 
bis subject's money without the form of par- 
liamentary consent. Neale, without hesita^ 
tion, answered, <* 6od forbid. Sir, butyoa 
should ; you are the breath of our nostrils t'^ 
The king then turned to Andrews, and re^ 
quired his opinion. He attempted to decline 
the question, by saying that he was not a 
competent judge of the case; but being pe« 
remptorily urgied, " I think, Sir,^ said he, 
«« you may lawfulfy take my brother Neale's 
money, since he ofiers it.'' This pleasantry 
saved him firom further importunity. 

It may be added, as a testimony t6 the 
worth of this prelate, that his death was la- 
mented by the juvenile muse of Milton in ia 
Latin elegy. 

(11). Patrick Young, in Latin, Pairicius 
Jumm^ a^rson to whom literature in flng- 

land 
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land 18 ander considerable obligations, wai 
the son of Peter Youngs joint tutor witb 
Buchanan to James L and afterwards em'^ 
ployed by that king in various negoiiationsi 
and rewarded with knighthood and apension. 
Patrick was bom in 1584, at his father's re^ 
sidence at Seaton in Lothian, and. was edu- 
cated at the university of St. Andrew^s^ 
When his father accompanied James to Eng* 
land, Patrick followed, and was for some 
time domesticated with Lloyd, bishop of 
Chester, to whom he officiated in a literary 
capacity* In 1605 he went to Oxford, where 
he received the unusual favour of b^ing in^ 
corporated in the degree of M. A. which he 
had taken at St. Andrew's. He entered into 
deacon's orders, and was made one of the 
chaplains of All Souls-college. He eniployed 
himself in this seat of the muses in the asid* 
duous study of ecclesiastical history and an* 
tiquities,*and of the Greek language, in which 
he made apracticeof corresponding with his 
fiither, and other learned men. Thence be 
removed to London, with the intention of 
making his way at court, where erudition 
was in that reign a welcome guest. One of 
his principal patrons was Dr. James Moun« 

tagu, 
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tagu, bishop of Bath and WeUst through 
whose interest he obtained a peomon from the 
king of ^50 per annum; and as he was 
master of an elegant Latin stjle, his pen was 
occasionally employed by ius.Majes^ and 
some of the persons in power, in. writing 
letters; and he was ako ^igaged in examine 
ing the archives of the kingdom. 

It* was the first object of his ambition to 
obtain the post of keeper of the library and 
mosettm of prince Henry, in the palace of 
St. James, which was his residence. In this* 
he failed; but he was afterwards, through 
the influence of his patron. Bishop Mountagu^ 
elected librarian to the king. As the history 
of the royal library is an object of some in- 
terest in th^ literary annals of this country, 
I shall .copy some of the particulars of it 
from the accounts of Dr. Thomas Smiths 
and Dr, Birchf. Some manuscripts of yalue 
were collected by Edward IV. and printed 
books by Henry VIL and Henry VllL to the 
lust of whom the learned antiquary Lelimd 

* yUa Pairicii Junii^ in Vit, Erudii. Virar, from whick 
the substance of this article is taken. 
iJnJjy^qf'Ihnrj/ Prince qf Jfaics. 

was 
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WM libnriim. An afecessioii to thfese was 
Bade in th^ nign of Edward VL who dis- 
{rfajed an early fimdnesB for letters. 'EHzsl- 
bath's libmrjr at W|iitdiaH is said by a Ger* 
tnan trareller to have been wdl stored with 
Latin, French, and Italian books, witk vdret 
bindings of dtierent coloors, and enriehed 
with clasps of g«dd and silver, and sonie of 
them adorned wSth piearls and precioos stones. 
Tins, hmkrev^r, indicirteg rather a splendid 
than a fisrioiis'or vailnable collection ; and 
the finst which merits the niune of a learned 
library seems to hwe been that of ber sue- 
ceiBor^ James. This king, indeed, as appears 
from a warrant granted to Sir Thomas Bod* 
ley, was content ^ to enrich the Bodleiafi 
library at the expMce of his own; for be 
gave that celdbrated collector power to set 
apart any of the books in his dilSerent booses: 
but he was afterwards induced to purchase 
the wliole coN^cttion, both of printed and 
mmftuiwript books, made by Lord Luraley, 
m/A eontaimng, beKidee his own, th^seof his 
father-in-law, the Earl of Arundel. At the 
suggestion of Sir Adam Newton, who bad 
been prince Henry V tutor, they were placed 
'f in 
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ill St. JamolVi ; i|i|d im addition was soon 
Sifter omde to them of the choice libraTj ^ 

Sir r Morris, ^ Welsh gentleman, con* 

sistittg of boQks cojle^^d 9t great expepc^ in 
France and Ilal/i 

To this library of St. James's Young was a 
most; assidnqus visitor, spending the greatest 
part of his time in it, and, at the king's com- 
mand, classing its contents in catalogueSf 
He had freqnent literary conrersations here 
with his Majesty, who at length placed hiu 
jn the fistuation for which he was so well 
qualified, that of his librarian. By his per- 
suasion, on the death of the Tery learned 
]t»aac Casaabon, in 1614, with whom he was 
familiarly acquainted, the king purchased all 
his books and manuscriptsfor the library, ex- 
c^t his "Adversaria et Collectanea,'^ which 
were reserved ibr his son Meric, and were left 
by him to the Bodleian. For the purpose of 
augmenting the stores cpminitted to his care, 
Young was very di^sirous of visiting the con- 
tinent, but was unable to put his design in 
execution till 1617, when he went to Paris, 
taking with him recommendatory letters from 
Camden to some of his learned acquaintance 
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io tibat metropolis. By their means he was 
intradoced to various other eminent men, with 
whom he ingratiated himself by the sweet- 
ness of disposition^ the candour and urbanity 
which always distinguished him, and render- 
ed him peculiarly dear to all with whom he 
was connected. After his return he assisted 
Thomas Rhead in making a Latin version of 
the works of king James, a task doubtless 
considered as highly important by the royal 
author. This translation, *' which," says Dr. 
Smitht ** will extend to all eternity the fame 
of this most learned king," appeared in 1619; 
and Young was deputed to carry the present 
of a copy from his Majesty to the university 
of Cambridge, which was received in solemn 
convocation with all due respect* 

Young in 163Q entered into the married 
state, and in the same year, though only in 
deacon's orders, ^as presented. to two recto- 
ries in Denbighshire, and was soon after col- 
lated to^ a prebend of St. Paul's, and made 
treasurer of that church. ]n 16949 on. the 
death of Rhead, he was r^ooipm^nded by 
Bishop Williams, then keeper of the great 
seal, to the Duke of Buckingham, ^ the fittest 

person 
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person in the kingdom to succeed to the 
post of Latin secretary. Ahhoogh he had 
hitherto publidied nothing in his own name, 
he appears to hare acquired a high character 
among the learned both at home and abroad, 
many of the latter of whom corresponded 
with him upon literary topics, and received 
from him various useful services. It has 
been mentioned in the Life of Selden, that 
when tiiat distingui^ed scholar went to ex- 
amine the Arundeitan marble/i, be chose ^ 
Young for one of his companions; and he 
derived so much assistance fW>m htm in 
drawing up the .account of these, valuable 
remains, that, passing by all patrons of a 
higher rank, he inscribed his ^^ Marmora 
Arunddliana'^ to Young, in an affectionate 
and grateful dedication, which confers ho* 
nour on both the friends. 

In the same year, the fiimous Alexandrian . 
maauseript of the Bible having been added 
to the treasures of the royal library. Young 
employed himself assiduously in collating it 
with, other manuscripts and printed books, 
and ^communicated many various readings 
to .Grotjius, Usher, and other leariied.men. 

c c ' It 
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If was l» intentioii to print the whoie io 
types sknilar tto the letters of the original, 
and he published a speciaieik of his design ; 
Imt circumstances prevented k from being 
brought to effedt. Iie» iMnrever^ in 1683, 
editodfrom the same mannsciipti the ^ £pi»^ 
ties of Ckmens Refmanas;^^ and he after* 
M^sirda published, with a Latin versitts, ^^Ca* 
teaa Grsecorum Pfttrmn in Jbimmy coUectove 
Mketa Uesaciets Metr*potita.'' In 1688 lie 
pnbUsbed ^^fixpoaitio in CMrti cum Cantico* 
ram Folieti ^siseopi Lohdinensis, una cum 
Alcufasi in idem Caatienm Compendia/' He 
had made psepasatiesn fiir editing f arious 
iOther mannsenpts from the king's Kbnay^ 
when^ in consequence of the civil wars, it wn^ 
seised upon by the parliament, and emaaat^ 
4nd successively to the ease of difiomnt per- 
sons. Young, in theie times of confusioo, 
Mtired to Bromfield in ;Ess«p, to tike bouse of 
a soiu^in4aiv, where he was tdfien off by^ an 
acuta disease inSepteniber tfifit. 

Of bis charaotor <botb as a scholmraMln 
msa^ abimdanteidogiesiMmpersoaisof lit»* 
'fary distinetioiv arennneafed tioJ^. Smiths 
hk^raphicnl meitoir^ Areaditaem to oblige 

seema 
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ta have bMB one of his moit eoaspi- 
cttboft qualities; wlnoh, indeed, he canried 
to an eoDoest in MMoe ^jaeaiare inconsistent; 
mitb liis trast; ibv he lent to friends abroad 
some Taluaide nuusmoripts from the royal 
library, and eaihted them to be detained ibr 
several years. A charge perhaps more weighty 
has been brought against liim«-tthat, in oon- 
templation ei the pillage this xxdlection 
wooid probably midergo fimn the parlia- 
mentaeians, beftm he quitted his post, be 
transferred to his oirn house many jnanur 
-scripts, frith ithe. intention of restoring tiiem 
at a more settled period, but that after bis 
death they wese brought to sale with his 
other effects., The Iruth of this, however, 
does not seem aeeertaiiied; and it is no$ 
doubted that he had purohased £»r himself 
many manuscripts from the Gvoeks who cama* 
over to this oomitry, and of . whom lie was a 
peculiar patron. Dr. Smith is maife embar* 
rassed to acquit him of an accosation of lieing 
a Ihviourer of predbyterianism ; b^U; he sup« 
poses ^Aat this might be only io prcferonei' 
tO'the fiuiatical'Sects 4>f independents whidi 
hcgan to inundate <lie;land; and that Ida 
c c attachment 
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.mttachment to epiaoopM^ may be inferred 
ftom his dose connectioD with many of the 
meftt eminent cbampiou 0f that cause* Be 
that as it may, he does not hesitate to pro- 
.nonnoe Patrick Young one of these who have 
done most honour to British literature. 

• (12). Richard James, bom at Newport, 
in the Isle of Wight, about the year 1598, 
^as the nephew of the learned divine, Thomas 
James, the frequent correspondent of Udier. 
Richard was educated at Oxford, and became, 
in 1615, probationer-fellowof Corpus Christi- 
college. He entered into orders, and was 
a frequent preacher, but, according to A. 
M^ood, ^ith little approbation, except by the 
gmver members of the university. He aftw* 
wards spent some time in travelling, and 
proceeded as far northward as Greenland and 
Russia, of which last country he drew up a 
manuscript account. .On his return he was 
employed in copupiling.a life of Thomas 
Becket, by his zealous uMle, who, in a letter 
to Usher, i^peaks of his kinsman in the fol- 
hMting terms: <' He is of strength, and well 
lp&th.*able and learned td eflfectuate somewhat 

... : in 
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m this kind: critically seen both in Hebrew, 
Gireek, andiatin; knowing well the lan«» 
guages both French, Spanish, and Italian; 
immense and beyond all other men especial* 
ly in reading of theMSS.; of an extraor- 
dinary style in penning; such a one as 1 dare 
balance with any priest or Jesuit in the 
world of his age, and such a one as 1 could 
wish your lordship had about you : hutpaum 
pertoi imnUca est bonis moribusj and both fa» 
therless and motherless, and almost, but for 
myself, friendless/' At the time when Sel* 
den chose him as an assistant in his examina* 
tion of the Arundelian marbles, be appears 
to have been domesiticated with Sir Robert 
Cotton, to whom, and to his son Sir Thomas, 
hp aqted as librarian* He died at the house 
of the latter, in 1638. Wood says, that be« 
sides the literary acquisitions aboveruiehr 
tioned, he was admirably slqlled in the 
Saxon and Gothic languages* )lis only pub«< 
lications were some Ditin poems, two Latin 
and^ some English sermons, and an English 
translation of Minutius Felix; but he left « 
great nuikiber of manuscripts, which :were 
deporited by Dr. Greaves in the Bodleian 
library. (13). William 
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^13.) William Laud, arcbbi^p of Caa^ 
terbury. It is not intend^ in tkt praMnl 
notice of this distinguisfaed prelate to conft* 
der him in tiny other light than as a promoter 
of learning. His rovniflcenee in decorating 
tHth new buildings the college in which h? 
Ifras educated, St. John's, Oxford, and the 
pniyersity, of which he was chancellor, i^ 
rather to be referred to his academical than 
his literary merits ; but the learned treasures 
which he bestowed upon Oxford may be act 
couhted a benefit conferred upon the g»e« 
fal republic of letters. At d jferent times he 
presented to this university thirteen hundred 
manuscripts, in a great number of langnagei^i 
ancient and modem, which he had, eoUtieted 
at a vast expence. He founded an Arabio 
lecture in Oxford, which subsists to the pre^ 
ient time ; and he established a Greek press 
in London ibr printing^ manuscripts hithertq 
inedited*. 

Laud 

* A passage in a leUer of his to Primate Usher, dateS 
Juiy 16S0, [m>y^ bow much lie was regarded as a fiifoorer 
ef th64nitereitoof .liferati|». Heaay^ "* And now farthe 
Voisain wUch you inenlioa of ancient coio% to tbo number 
of A^OC^ I camiol upoQ the sudden say any thing; for my 

own 
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%Mfd pwttd too h^BJ «nd t9» polfmienl % 
iiigs to be a ooDtrilHf tor to solid learning by 
bis own writings, of which the few that weM. 
published relate chieflj to controversis^} di* 
vinitj and politics. It wiy be of some u^ 
to subjoin the d^tes of the principal stages i^ 
J^is life: Born, ^t Readiog, in 1573 ; D. D.. 
in 1609 i dean of Gloucester, 1Q}0 ; bishop 
^f St. Pavid's, 1621 ; of B^th and We^ls, 
1636; of London, and a privy -.counsellor, 
1628; chancellor of Oxford, 1630 1 9rchbi* 
«hpp of Canterbury, 1633 ; ^^ecttte49 1644^. 

j[HO BuuT]iOD¥ W^iT^ifOcij^, bprp ^ 
lipiidou ia Aqgusit 1605, was tbfi cpn ol ^ir 

mmpmaeis toeriiallow, and my Leids Ibe Duke of INek* 
iagHav^ mi ^ £«rl gf PeeiVrokis ure dtad^ Yni sfiy Uiej^ 
«re 9 great bargain at j^GOQ. I pray^ therefore, if yoif 
bave so much interest in the selkri sf nd ip£ word, as spoil ?8 
you can, how many ounces the gold coin cousips unto. an4 
liovr many thesilver, and then I shall be able to judge oC 
the copper; a^d tfaen, iqpdn my retuA tq those your letters^ 
I wiUgW^ ym «M^«r vbtAsv Ijcia Mi apy «Atd sfwil 
that will 4cifd for tibe9V <^ i^o." 

I hay^ not met with any farther AoUce lof this (^o}l^tio|^ 
but it is not improbable that it caipe to the cabinet of St 
Jam#i^8» which is said, hi 1652, to hate contained ISeOO 
coin. 

James 
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James Whiteloek, one of the justices of the 
King's Benchy an able lawyer, and a man of 
learning. Of his proficiencj in the latter 
capacity, an anecdote |s related, which will 
probably appear at present very extraordi- 
nary« Observing, as he was opening the 
assize at Oxford, some foreigners of nmk 
enter the court, he recapitulated in elegant 
Latin the heads of his charge to the grsmi 
jnry, in order to give them information of the 
manner of our judicial proceedings. 

Bulstrode, who was named after his mater- 
nal grandfather, a Buclpnghamshire gentle- 
man, received his early education in Merchant 
Taylors^ school, whence he was removed in 
1600 to the university of Oxford, and entered 
as a gentleman-commoner at St. John's-eol- 
lege. That society was theii under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Laud, who treated joung 
Whitelpck with so much kindness, that irhen 
the archbishop was afterwards impeached I7 
the Commons, he reftned to be <nf the com* 
mittee to draw up the charges against biiQ' 
He quitted the university without taking a 
degree, and entering at the Middle Templei 

pursued his legal studies, in which be. en- 
joyed 
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joyed the valuable assistance of his father. 
Being called to the bar in due time, he soon 
rose to distinction, of which a proof appeared 
in his being consulted by Hampden in the 
prosecution that patriot incurred for his re-» 
fusal to pay the illegal tax of ship-money. 

In November 1040, Wbitelock was chosen , 
a repifesentati?e in parliament for Marlow. 
He soon had occasion to display both his ta« 
lents and his fiKal piety in a successful defence 
of his father, who was implicated with two 
other judges in the proceedings against Sel* 
den and some other members, for their iree^ 
dom of speech in the parliament of 1038J 
His own principles, however, muidt have been 
well known to be favourable to the measures 
now resolved upon by the parliamentary lead-- 
ers, since he was appointed chairman of the 
committee for drawing up articles and ma* 
nagiag the evidence against Lord Strafford. 
When the great contest, on the prospect of 
a civil war, arose concerning the possession 
of the power over the militia, he spoke de- 
cidedly against its being intrusted either to 
the king or the parliament, and appeared, 
like Selden and many others of the legal pro^ . 

fession, 
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fessioa, exttmmely aTerse to the measure ef 
taking up arms ; but as socm as that was de« 
termined on by the votes of the House, he 
accepted the post of deputy4ieHtenant of the 
counties of Oxford and Buckioghams ^nd 
raisiag a troop of horse among his n^gh^ 
hours, appeared at their head. Stilt, how* 
ever, he was an. advocate for peace on all 
occasions; and though he bad taken his 
party, he ranked among the most moderate 
in it. Being a member of the assembly o£ 
divines at Westminster, he spoke against the 
divine right of presbyt^y, and opposed a 
inotion founded on it in the House of Cgm?* 
mons. Propositions of peace being agreed 
upon by the parliament in 1644, he was one 
of the commissioners appointed to wait upon 
the king with them at Oxford ; and his Majesty 
gave him and Holies the character of beiiig 
sincere friends to that desirable termination^ 
These gentlemen ventured upon the iiregu* 
lar measure of putting down upon paper 
what they thought would be the king's pro* 
per answer to the proposals; which step be^ 
ing betrayed to the parliament by Lord Sa* 
ytUe, they were accused before that body of 

high 
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bigli treason, aqd brought into considersble 
danger, AtMsi wkfch t)iejr finally extricated 
theinselYes with credit* Whitelock was after* 
wards a comoiisfiipner at the treaty of Ux- 
liridge ; alid when that had failed, he sup- 
ported a motion for further proposition3 from 
the parliament. On rarions occasions he ap^ 
proved himself a friend to learning by exer- 
tions to preserve libraries and monuments of 
imtiquity from plunder and destruction ; and 
when attending iipon Cien^ral Fair&x at the 
^ege of Oxford, he used all his interest to 
procure favourable tprms to the garrison and 
rolleges. His regard for the law made him 
an op|)psef of arbitrary powers in either 
^ou8e of parliament, or their committees; 
and being thus looked upon with suspicioii 
by the pfirliamentf^ry leaders, he joined the 
aVmy party, which was now becoming the 
strongest, and declared against the measure 
proposed by Holies and others, of disbanding 
the g^eitest part of the 'troops. He was at 
this tim^ ipucih counted by Cromwell and his 
associates, and by their interest was made, 
in March 1647-8, one of the commissioners 
of the great seal, on which occasion he re-f 

signed 
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signed his former place of attorney of the 
ducby of Lancaster, as well as his private 
practice, which had been very gainful. 

When the king's trial was determined upon, 
he was nominated one of the committee to 
draw up the charge; but he was top cautious 
and prudent to implicate himself in such a 
business, and withdrew into the country that 
he might be out pf call. He seems, likewise, 
from his Memorials, really to have disap* 
proved the king's condemnation. He did 
not scruple, however, to act under the new 
form of government ; and besides his office 
of commissioner of the great seal, he was no- 
minated, in February 1648-0, one of the 
council of state. He was considered as so 
agreeable to Cromwell, that he was appointed 
among the four members of parliament who 
were deputed to meet tb^t successful leader 
on his approach to Londpn alBter his crown- 
ing victory at Worcester in 1651. When 
Cromwell in. December following called an 
assembly of member^ of parliament and 
officers of the army to deliberate upon the 
settlement of th^ nation, Whitelock, who 
was of the number, gave it as his opinion 

that 
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that the laws of England were so intem'oven 
with the existence of monarchy, that the go- 
▼eminent could scarcely he settled without 
thftt part of the state ; and therefore sug^ 
gested that a daj might be appointed for the 
late king's eldest or second son to come to 
the parliament, and enter into terms for se- 
curing the liberties of the nation. The law- 
yers in general, it is said, had the same pre- 
dilection for a mixed monarchy: it was, bow- 
ever, evident that they who had concurred 
in the king's death, would never think them- 
selves safe when one of his sons wore the 
crown. When, therefore, Wbitelock after- 
wards, in a private conference with Crom- 
well, endeavoured to persuade him to enter 
into a treaty with Charles, the proposal so 
much displeased that ambitious man, that he 
grew cool towards his adviser, and formed the 
design of sending him honourably out of the 
way, as the chief commissioner for the civil 
government of Ireland. This ofier, however, 
he steadily rejected; and he afterwards gave 
all the opposition in his power to the at- 
tempts of the army to govern 'without the 
parliament. But when that body was vio- 
lently 
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hnUy dissolved by Cromwell, Whitelock, 
ever obsequiom to power coofirmed by sue* 
cess, continued to follow lis official fane- 
tions under the new order of things. He was 
not, howerer, admitted into Cromwell's firrt 
i)r little parliament i and tlie abolition of the 
court of chancery having superseded hm 
commission o£ the seals, he was willing to 
accept of the protector's nomination to the 
post of ambassador to Christina, queen of 
Siveden. After his departure, the protecA<Mr 
published his Instrument of Government^ in 
the planning of which Whitelock is supposed 
to have had a principal share, and which 
.contained a scheme of parliamentary re|Hre* 
sentation much better proportioned than that 
which has since prevailed. 

Whitelock arrived in Sweden in November 
1653, and was received with distinction by 
Christina, with whom, after various delays 
occasioned by her propensity to talk on phi« 
losophical subjects, and to engs^ in court 
amusements, he concluded an advantageous 
treaty. After his return, the chancery being 
restored, he "Was again made a commissioner 
of the great seal, and was returned a mem« 

ber 
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ber for three counties in CromwelFs second 
pailianent—- a proof of the esteem in which 
he was pnbliclj held* Attached not less to 
^ opedit and interest of his profession than 
to his own advantage, when Cromwdl and 
his council made a neW ordinance for regu-» 
lating and limiting the jurisdiction of the 
cotnrt of chancery, he could not be prevailed 
upon to acquiesce in it, but resigned the seal ; 
and, as some recompence for this sacrifice, 
he was made by the protector a commissioner 
of the treasury. He appears always to have 
given faithful advice to Cromwell, who, 
thoi;^h sometimes oifended-with his freedom, 
continued to treat him wit& marks of confi- 
dence and regard. He particulaHy consulted 
Whitelock about foreign affairs, and nomi- 
nated him a second time ambassador to 
Sweden ; which office he declined, but ac* 
cepted that of a commissioner to treat with 
the Swedish ambassador then in England. 
He sat in Cromwell's third paifiament 
as member for Buokin^amshire, and for 
.sometime supplied the place of the speaker,, 
who was cpnlined by illness. When the 
'^ Humble Petition and Advice'^ was drawfi 
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up, the purpose of which was to give Croin^ 
well the power of assuming some higher title 
than that of Protector, Whitelock did not 
chose to present it to parliament, but, con^ 
formablj to his usual practice, he sat as 
chairman of the committee appointed to con- 
fer with Cromwell about it, and joined in 
the request that he would assume, the regal 
title.. And when Cromwell declined the 
hazard, and chose a new inauguration into 
the protectorate with pecjuliar solemnity, 
Whitelock rode in the state coach by the 
side of Richard Cromwell, with a drawn 
sword in his hand. He was now so much 
engajged in the protector's interest, that he 
was one of those whom Cromwell called to 
his upper house ; and an offer was made to 
him, which he declined, of being appointed 
governor of Dunkirk. He also prudently 
.waved the honour of being created a viscount, 
a patent for which wals signed by the pro- 
tector*a short time before his death. 

In the short-lived protectorate of Richard, 
he officiated as one of the keepers of the seal ; 
and when the army set up a republican go- 
vernment, he was nominated one of the coun- 
cil 
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cil of Btate. He sat as its president during 
Sir €teorge Booth's insurrection for the king, 
and was active in its suppression, and he 
joined in all the measures for keeping toge» 
ther the mutable and tottering fhime of go- 
▼emment which immediately preceded the 
Restoration. This he did, however, with 
many doubts and misgivings; but he satisfied 
himself as well as he could, by the considera- 
tion ** that there was at that time no visible 
power or authority for government but that 
of the army, and that if some legal authority 
^ere not agreed upon, the army would pro- 
bably take it into their owi} hands and go* 
vem by the sword/* When Monk declared 
for restoring the remains of the Long Parlia- 
ment, Whitelock took a commission for rais- 
ing a regiment of horse, and urged Lambert 
to march against him : and when that design 
fiiiled, and the parliament was assembled, 
fearing to be called to account for his actions, 
he retired to a friend's house in the country, 
and sent the great seal by his wife to the 
speaker — and thus terminated his public 
life. As he had not been fortunate enough 
to join in the measures for the king*;; restora- 
p d tion, 
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tiOD, tfaoogh lit one time he was mcUoed to 
have done ao, forgiveness iv;as as muchius he 
could expect under the new government; and 
it appears from the journals 9f the; House 
of Commons tha^; he escaped a bill of pains 
and pmalties only by the negativeof a small 
minority. He passed fifteen years wprpof 
his life in retirement, chiefly at ChiUoa-park 
in Wiltshire, where he di^ in Januarj J67Q. 
Whitelock was a map qf considerable 
abilities and acquisitions, well ^versed m 
business, and no mean prpfieiept in learniog* 
His temporizing character as a state«ina» » 
Sp strongly marked in the whole qf bjj^ P^^^ 
He life, that he must be excluded from the 
rank of the high patriots of either party dar- 
ing that eventful period; yet bis g^s^i^ 
principles pf government i^ppear to liave 
been good, aiid his temper averse to viofeace, 
intolerance, and injustice pf afiy kiad- He 
had '' anature,''as Lord Clarendon snys, "*** 
could pot subpait to be undone./ - bP* ^^ 
always a wellrwisher to*the law and ^^' 
Stitution, whicl^ he supported as fer as ^^ 
consistent with his interest 9114 safety* He 
always maintained the private c^piaractero/^ 

man 
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n^wof mirth rtnd faoMur. After Ji&deaA, ^ 
poUisbed^by^anaoonyitoiiB editor, in I688» 
the work hy* which his Mine is chieAy pre^ 
aeiti^ed, ehtitled ^' M emorisis of the English 
Affinw; W,* an Bastcnrical Acooaati of wha^ 
passed fVom the Beginning of the Re^ of 
King Charles 1. to King Charles IL his happy 
ResCeration/' ibl* : an imprMededitiba was 
pidblished in 1733. They ooasist of a journal 
of transactions, apparently entered down as 
they ocenrred, without any dengn ^f publi* 
cation, in plain and impartial language aaiar ^ 
as the events were impartially reported to the 
parliament ; and ihey form authentic and 
¥aluaUe liiaterials for the history of those 
times. . There was also published, in 1700, 
from liis manuscriptiit, '' Memorials !of the 
English Affidrs, from the supposed Expedi- 
tion of Brute to this Island, to the End of the 
Reign of King James ]/' 

(15). GBRARnLANcaiAiNEyD.D. wasfaom 
in 1608, at Bartonkirkin Westmorland, pro« 
bably i>f humble parentage, as his adminsion 
to Queen VcoUege, Oxford, was in the quality; 
of a serritdn His talents and industry, how- 
n d 2 ever, 
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6Yerj raised him in due time to a feUowsUpi 
in his college ; and an edition of JLonginuf 
wit|i notes, which he published in 1636, made 
him known to the learned world. Othei; 
publications of the historical and critical 
Cilass exhilnted him as well vf^rsed in the aa« 
fiquities and laws of his country, And. attach* 
ed to its constitution in church and state. 
His character as an estimable m^tn Qf letters 
may be infenjed frqm the r^pect paid him 
by Selden and Usher, with. both of whom he 
corresponded. In 1644 be ws^s appointed by 
the university of Oxford, keepcfr of its ar- 
chires; and in the folio wiqg ycft^r be was 
elected provost of his college. A prudent, 
submission to the riiling powers enabled him 
to live in tranquillity, and duly attend to the 
interests of learning, . and the discipline of 
the seminary over which he presided. He 
died in 1658. Gerard Langbamej often quoted 
in dramatic history as the author of a Cata- 
logue of English Plays, was bis son. 

(16). Sir John Yaughan, of TrqpscQed, in 

North Wales, was a student of the Inner 

Temple, when his attaohni^nt to polite lite- 

^ rature 
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tature introduced him to the acquaintance 
of SeldM, and laid the foundation of an in* 
timate friendship, which continued thfoogh 
Kle. AlSection and esteem can scarcely be 
expressed in stronger terms than those of 
Seld^n^s dedication to him of his '* Vindicise 
Maris Clausi ;'^ and it cannot be doubted 
that he must have possessed valuable quali- 
ties both moral and intellectual to have me- 
rited such a testimony from such a man. 
Yet Lord Clarendon, in his own Life, has 
drawn a portrait of Vaughan by no means 
attractive. After doing justice to his parts 
and knowledge, he says, ^* He was of so ma- 
gisterial and supercilious a humour, so proud 
and insolent a behaviour, that all Mr. Sel- 
denies instructions, and authority, and exam- 
ple, could not file off that roughness of his 
nature, so as to make him very grateful/^ 
With respect to his public principles, we 
learn from the same authority that ^^ He 
looked most into those parts of the law 
which disposed him to least reverence to the 
crown, imd most to popular authority ; j'et 
without inclination to any change in govern- 
ment ; and tfa^refare^ before the beginning 

of 
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0f the civil war, aud vbm:iie diweriied idw 
approaches to it ia partisMeUt (o^whteh he 
was a member), he witiidrew himself into 
the ftstoesses of his own count^y^ where he 
Mjeyed a secure^ and as near an imioceDt 
life, as the iniquity of that time woiildper* 
mit/' Th& was yery near the manner of 
thinking, and the line of conduct, punaied 
by his friend Selden, between wIi6ml and 
himself a reciprocal, commnniicatioti of oomi* 
sell and. opinions must long ha^esubsfeted; 
and it confirms the remark made in the pre« 
ceding pages concerning th^.part nsnally 
acted by sound and patriotic lawyers iii the 
political dissentions of thejr country. A^sn 
the K^toration, «' he appealed,'^ says Clama- 
don, '' under the character of a man who had 
preserved his loyalty entire^ and was esteem*^ 
ed a<;<3ordingly by all that party ."" The no- 
ble writer, who calls himself his fiiend^ and 
was then lord^chanceHor^ stroi^ly.im^ 
Vaugbsin to resume hib gowhj:and fake a 
judge's plaee ; but could not persuade him 
to enter again into public life. His Tceofai^ 
tion to continue in retiremeait was not, howi* 
ever, durable ; and his excuses se^m to haw 

proceeded 
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proceeded from dislike to tlie channel whence 
his promotion was to come ; fot he isoon after 
joined the chancellor's enemies, and was by 
them made chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1668. He died in 1674, and was 
buried in the Temple church, as near as pos- 
sible to the remains of his honoured friend. 
His " Reports^' were afterwards published by 
his son Edward Vaughah. 

(17). SiK Matthbw Halb, a distinguished 
ornament of the English bench, was born in 
1609, at AMerley in Gloucestershire. He 
received both his school and his academical 
education (the latter at Magdalen-ball, Ox« 
ford,) under tutors of puritanical prindples,, 
the influence of which was discernible during 
life, though he adhered to the worship of the 
church of England. While studying the 
law, he contracted ah intimacy with Selden, 
which probably gave him a taste for that 
large inquiry into literary topics which his 
various writings display ; atid he acquired 
the esteem of that eminent scholar to a de» 
gree that prodiiced a mutual friendship for 
lifet and caused liale to be nominated among 

the 
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the confidential executors of Selden's testa- 
inent. At the breaking out of the civil war, 
Hale, who had been called to the bar^ adopt- 
ed the resolution of following the example 
of the Roman Atticus (whose life he trans- 
lated from Corn. Nepos), in enlisting under 
no part J, but devoting his services to the un- 
fortunate and oppressed of each. Whilst, 
therefore, he did not scruple to take the cove- 
nant, and act professionally under the par- 
liament, he pleaded for several of the royal- 
ists, and for the king himself. Bis repatation 
for integrity and legal knowledge raised bim 
to eminence ; and, in 1654, he was appointed 
one of the justices of the Common Bencb, 
as the King^s Bench was then called, b 
this situation he supported the legal rights 
of the people with so much resolution, that 
Cromwell told him '' he was not fit fqr a 
judge" — an assertion in which, during the 
feign of military force, he readily acquiesced. 
Being a member of parliament at the Resto- 
ration, he was zealous in pro^motiug the heal- 
ing bill of indemnity. By Charles U. W 
wite first made chief-baron of the Exche- 
quer ; and finally, in 1671, chief-justice o( 

the 
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the King's Bench ; and never did a mare 
diligent and inflexiblj upright jadge sit upon 
either of those benches. If he manifested a 
leaning towards the persecuted 'dissentersi 
and the inferior ranks of 'societj, it was in 
confonnity with his principle of befriending 
those who most wanted succour, and never 
at the expeace of law and justiee. This ar* 
tide is not the place for entering into the 
particulars of the public and private life of 
this excellent person, which have been given 
bj Bishop Burnet and other biographers* 
It will suffice in conclusion to remark, that 
fervent piety, unshaken integrity, a strict re- 
gard to his duties of every kind, the assidu- 
ous employment of his time in serious stu- 
dies, and a spirit of kindness and humanity, 
were his leading characteristics, which may 
well obliterate the foibles of a disposition to 
vanity and^elf-opinion, and a love of subtle 
distinctions. He died in 1676. His nume- 
rous publications comprise subjects of phi- 
losophy, theology, morals, and statute and 
eommon law. Of his professional works, 
his <' Historia Plaeitorum Coronae'^ is the 
most considerable. 

(18). Sir 
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(18). $iR TtfoitAs Bol>LBY, whose name 
it inseparably associated with iiteratnre by 
tiie Bodleian library of Oxford) was born at 
Exeter in lS44. Accompanying his ^Ettber^ 
who was a r^gee £>r religion in queen Ma- 
ry's reign, to Geneva, he received part of his 
education in that city, which he afterwards 
•completed at Oxford. He entered into pub^ 
Kc life under queen Elizabeth, by whom he 
was em|iloyed in embassies to Denmaric, 
Germany, France, and the United Provinces; 
in the last of which countries he was long a 
resident, with the management of the moUey • 
concerns between the queen and the. Dutch. 
After his return, he quitted all public busi* 
ness, and devoted himself almost solely to 
the refunding the university library of Ox- 
ford v which he enriched with so numerous a 
collection of books purchased at a great ex-^ 
pence in foreign countries, adding the farther 
benefaction of new buildings for their recep- 
tion, and the bequest of most of his property 
lor its future support and augmentation, that 
k has since deservedly borne his name. He 
was knighted by king James, and ctied in 
1612. His remains were deposited in the 

choir 
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choir of Merton-college chapel, and his nm-^ 
niicence to Ihe cause of letters is still annu* 
ally commemorated in an academical orar 
tion. 

From a letter pf his to Sir Francis Bacon^ 
then a yonng man on bis travels in France 
(printed at the end of Parr's Collection of 
Letters, in Usher's Life), it appears that he 
was a kinsman of that illustrious person, and 
a contributor to the charge of his education^ 

(19;) Hbnry BaiOGS, an eminent benefac* 
tor to math^natical science, was born about 
15^, in the parish of Halifax. He received 
his academical education at St. JohnVcol- 
lege, Oxford, of which he became a fellow ; 
and haying distinguished himself by the 
Study of mathematics, he was appointed ex^ 
aminer and reader in that science. On the 
establishment of Gresham-coUege, he waa 
chosen, in 1596, its first geometry professor^ 
About thk time he constructed a table for 
finding the latitude from an observation of 
th« variation of the compass, by an instrument 
diQscribed in Gilbert's work " De Magnete." 

The 
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The new invention of logarithms, however, 
was the subject which chiefly occupied his 
thoughts ; and in his lectures at Gresfaaniw 
college he proposed an alteration of their 
scale from the form given them by their in- 
ventor, Lord Napier, to one in which 1 Aould 
be the logarithm of the ratio froiti 1 to 10< 
For this purpose, his zeal for science Icfd him 
to take a journey to Scotland, in order to 
bold a conference with Lord Napier; and bis 
arguments produced the adoption of his im- 
provement. He then set about calculating 
logarithmic tables upon this plan, which 
were published successively as he proceeded, 
and displayed indefatigable industry joined 
with great inventive powers. 

In 1619 he was nominated the first Savi-' 
lian professor of geometry at Oxford ; aiid 
soon after; resigned his place at Gr6sham«> 
College, and settled at Merton-coUege, trbicb 
thenceforth became his residence for life' 
He passed his time in studious retir&Benti 
deeply engaged in scientific pursuits aod the 
duties of his oflSce, and esteemed for bis in-* 
tegrity and obliging disposition, till his deatb 

in 
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|n January 1630. He was the author of seve- 
ral works relative t^ geometrjand arithme- 
tic^ besides the tables. i|bove-mentioned. 

Sriggs became acquainted with Usher on 
the visit of the latter to England iii 1009, 
pnd was long his correspondent, though two 
only of his letters are printed in Parr's Col- 
lection. In 9ne of them, alluding to some 
question in divinity, he says, *t My opinion 
is, he that doth most good is the honestest 

(30). John Davjbnant, D.D. was the son 
of a merchant in London. He was entered 
of Queen^s-coUege, Cambridge, in 1587, of 
which he became felldw in 1507. Having 
obtained a high character for learning and 
morals, he was elected Margaret professor of 
divinity, and afterwards, master of his col- 
lege. When the synod of Port was convened 
by the States General, Dr. Davenant was one 
of the English divines sent by king James ta 
be present at it ; and when the disputes on 
the subjects of predestination and grace were 
agitated, he, with another English deputy* 
was desirous of adopting a middle notion be- 
tween 
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tween Calvinism todarminiatitsni. After Im 
retum, in 16S1» he was promoted to the 
bishopric of Salisbofyc He had the misfiMr* 
tune of incurring the displeasore of Charies 
I. by maintaining, in a sei^mon before him, 
th^ doctriije of predestinationi which was 
considered asprii^ting an iiyunctioa against 
^^ all curious search'', into controverted pmnts^ 
which the; king hadcansed, at the suggestion 
of Laud, to be prefixed to the thirty-nine 
articles. For this offence he was summoned 
before the privy-council, when he found it 
necessary, in order to escape further censure, 
to declare his sorrow for what he had done,, 
and promise futi)re conformity to his Ma- 
jesty's plewure. He was, however,, thence- 
forth excluded from court favour, and died, 
in 1641, deeply impressed with the impend- 
ing troubles Qf his country. This prelate, 
who was exemplary in the discbarge of .the 
duties of his station, and beloved for his 
moderation and benevolence^ was the author 
of several Latin treatises on controversial 
theology, and an expositipn of St. Paul's 
ppistle to the Colossians, 
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(31.) Thomas I^ymat was bqm in 167a» 
Bt Alkrington, or Okeirtpni near iBwlwrj^ 
the matior pf which village w^ ppssessed by 
h]3 father, a citizen of L^ndpn. A 4ispQsitioift 
to learning diistiiigiiisbed hi^ frpoji. child- 
hood, in c9naeqof»C6 qi which he y¥M 8ent» 
at the 9g!d flf tbir^^n, to Wii|cbe4ter school^ 
as a schp)a|r pn t^e £(HW<lAtioi). Up w%i 
thence electa 4 *^ New-coUeges Oxford^ and 
placed iinder the tuitipn pf I^Vf (sfteirwar^s 
Sir Henry) Marten^ He tpok t^ v^^sA d^* 
gre^ and obtained a i^llpwshfp ill hJA cof^ 
lege, where he signalized ^vim}{ by i|iteni|fi 
application to his studies, cQmpn^iQg ^ 
learned languages, philosophy, v^tbeoiaticjSt 
and astronomy. His desire to embrace tl^^ 
clerical profession was opposed by a defeo? 
tive memory and an imperfection of utter* 
ance; an^ as the statutes of the colkge ra*? 
quired him, after a certain time, either tp 
enter on the divinity line, or res^n his felr 
lowship, he chose the latter, and retired to a 
small patrimonial property at his native 
place. He there^ daring seven years, em* 
jdojed himself in completing literary designs 
which he had fprmed whUe a.resi^bat at the 

university; 
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university ; and he first made himself known 
to the learned world by publishing, in 1605, 
a work entitled *^ Tractatus de variis Anno- 
nim Fonnis/^ Of this he published a de- 
fence in 1607 against the arrogant censures 
of Joseph Scaliger ; and he ventured directly 
to attack that proud dictator of literature in 
his *^ Emendatio Temporum ab Initio M au- 
di hue usque Compendio facta, contra Seal? 
ligerum et alios,^^ printed in 1609. Thi^ 
work was dedicated to Henry, prince of 
Wales, who nominated him his ehronologer 
and cosmpgrapher, and would probably have 
been a liberal palrpn' to him, as he was to 
inen of science in general, had not his auspi- 
cious commencements been cut short by an 
untimely death. 

In that year, Dr. Usher being on a visit tu 
England, became acquainted with Lydiat, 
whom he persuaded to accompany him back 
to Ireland, where he procured him apart- 
ments in Dublin-college. A commupity of 
studies was doubtless the principal induee- 
ment for Usher to desire his company ; and 
it is highly probable that he derived assist- 
ance from him in his own chronological 

labours. 
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labours. Lydiat is said by A. Wood to have 
resided about two years in Ireland. The 
time does not seem to be exactly ascertained ; 
it appears, however, from letters in Dr. Parr's 
Collection, that he was in Ireland in 1610, 
and that he was returned to London in Au- 
gust 1611. From the same authority we 
also learn that there had been a design of 
settling him in a school at Armagh. 

There is a circumstance connected with 
Lydiat's visit to Ireland which is involved in 
strange ambiguity. It is asserted in the 
** Biographia Britannica^' (Note in Usher's 
I^ife), that soon after his return he entered 
into the married state with a sister of Usher's; 
for which fact the only authority given is, 
the alledged subscription of ^^ Your loving 
brother-in-law*' to some letters of Usher to 
him, printed in Parr's Collection. In reality, 
however, these letters are only signed '^ Your 
loving fiiend and brother ^^^ which last appel- 
lation Usher bestows upon others of his cor- 
respondents of the clergy, as Lydiat then 
was : nor is th^re found, either in the letters 
between them, or in the several lives of the 
primate, the least hint of such a cotinec- 

£ e tion. 
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tioQ. Indeed, it is not apparent fitim any 
recorded incidents of Lydiat's life .that lie 
was married at all. Yet, on the other hand, 
Henry Briggs, in a letter to Usher, dated in 
1610, says, ^^ I pray you salute from me your 
brother, Mr. Lydiat,'^ which expression can 
scarcely imply any thing else than a real re- 
lationship, for he was not then a clergyman. 
In that case, however, he must have been 
married before his return to England. 

Whatever schemes might have been formed 
for his settlement in Ireland, they were ren* 
dered abortive by his acceptance, though not 
without much hesitation, of the rectory of 
Okerton, of which his father was .patron. 
Though he entered upon the pastoral office 
with some reluctance, he sedulously perform- 
ed its duties, at least as fur as concerned the 
composition of sermons^ for we are told that 
in the course of twelve years he wrote and 
preached more than six hundred on the Har- 
mony of the 'Gospels. In the meantime he 
was also employed upon several works of 
profound erudition, but which were probably 
limited to a few readers, since so lar from 
producing any pecuniary compensation to 

their 
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thdu'aathor, they sunk all his little patri- 
mony in the expence of printing. Being 
moreoFer involved in the debts of a relation 
for whom he had become security, he was 
arrested in 1629 or 1630, and thrown into 
prison at Oxford, whence he was removed to 
the King's Bench. The confinement of sucl^ 
a man was doubtless felt as a disgrace to 
letters; and by the contributions of Sir Wil- 
liam Boswell, an eminent patron of learned 
men,, of Usher, Laud, and some others, he at 
len^h obtained his liberation. It is painful 
to find that Selden, who frequently extended 
his bounty to literary merit in distress, ab- 
solutely refused to lend his aid on the occa- 
sion, in resentment of a slight offered him 
by Lydiat, who, in some annotations which 
he published on the Arundel Marbles, had 
mentioned him with no other epithet than that 
of ^^ an industrious author.^' Selden might 
justly be offended with this want of urbanity, 
but he would l^ave shew^ a greater mind in 
forgiving it. 

Soon after he was restored to liberty, Ly- 
diat presented a petition to king Charles^ 
requesting his protection and patronage in 
£ e 3 an 
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an intended voyage to the East, for the pur- 
pose of collecting manuscripts. The project 
displayed his zeal for the service of learning) 
but the ensuing political troubles prevented 
any attention being paid to his application. 
His loyalty, however, was not shaken by this 
disappointment; and when the civil war 
broke out, hiis principles rendered him a great 
sufferer from the military licence of the op- 
posite party. His owh statement to Sir Wil- 
liam Compton, governor of Banbury castle, 
affirms that his rectory was four times pil- 
laged by the parliament troops, and himself 
reduced to such a want of common neces- 
saries, that he could not change his linen for 
a quarter of a year, without borrowing a 
shirt. He was also twice carried away to 
prison, and was cruelly uied by the soldiers 
for refusing their demands of money and de- 
fending his books and papers, and for his bold 
speeches in favour of the king and bishops. 
Krotti this and other circumstances, it would 
appear that his manners were not conciliat- 
ing, and that, to a scholar^s ignorance of 
the world, he joined the blunlness of an in- 
dependent character. Of his confident and 

sanguine 
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MBUdgiiine disposition a judgment may be ' 
formed from a passage in one of his. letters to 
Usher. After expressing a hope that his 
learned friend will in the end assent to the 
truth of what he has delivered concerning 
the beginning and conclusion of DaniePs 
weeks, and all the dependences thereon, he 
sajs, ^^ for certainly how weak soever [, the 
restorer and publisher thereof, am, yet it is 
strong and will prevail, and notwithstanding 
mine obscure estate, in due time, the clouds 
and mists of errors being dispersed and va« ' 
nished, it will shine forth as bright as the 
clear sun at noon-tide.'^ 

The painful life of this learned man ended 
in indigence and obscurity at Okerton, in 
1646, at the age cmT seventy-four. After the 
Restoration, the warden and fellows of New^ 
college placed a stone, with an inscription, 
over his grave, and erected a monument to 
his memory in their cloister. He obtained 
the applause of several of his literary con* 
temporaries, both at home and abroad, some 
of whom adjudged to him the victory in his 
disputes with Scaliger and other writers ; 
yet his fanie is so far obliterated, even in his 

own 
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own country, that it is probable few Enig^tdi 
readers hare known to whom Dr. Johnson 
refers in his ^^ Vanity of Human Wishes^'' 
where, as a warning against the enthuaMtical 
expectations of the young scholar, he says, 

If dreams yet flatter, once agaio attend ; 
Hear Lydiat's life, and GaliWs end. 

The publications of Lydiat were almost 
entirely chronological, astronomical^ and 
physical. He left behind him a number of 
manuscripts on various topics^ some of them 
theological. 

(32). Thomas Gataker, one of the most 
learned English divines in his time, and 
whose name as a scholar may best be paral« 
leled with those of Usher and Selden, was 
born in 1574, at London, in whickcity hit 
father was a parochial clergyman. At the 
age of sixteen he was sent to St. John's-^col* 
lege in Cambridge, where he greatly diatiii-* 
guished, himself by his implication; and he 
is nientioned as one of those ardent students 
who attended the private Greek lectures given 
by the learned John Boys in his chamber at 

four 
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feur in the morning. The death of hb ikther 
left him unproyided with proper means for 
continuing his education ; but bb exemplary 
conduct and proficiency in learning procured 
fi>r him friendly aids ; and on the foundation 
of Sidney-college he was elected one of the 
first fellows, before the buildings were erect- 
ed. In the meantime he resided as a tutor 
in the house of a gentleman in Essex^ and 
there entered into holy orders. In 1599 be 
took up his abode in Sidney*college, and 
officiated with great reputation as a tutor. 
Some reasons, howeyer, induced him soon 
after to remoye to Lond(Hi, where he liyed as 
chaplain with Sir Thomas Cooke, and was 
chosen preacher to Lincoln's Inn. This ho* 
nourable post he occupied during ten years, 
when he married, and was presented to the 
rectory q£ Rotherhithe ; and in that situation 
he passed all the remainder of his life. 

Gataker appears as one of Usher's cone« 
qpondents (Pam^a CoUeetianJ in 1616. Hi« 
letters relate to some ancient manuscrifrtB 
which had fiiUen into his hands, and display 
singular modesty, with extraordinary respect 
for the person whom he is addressing. His 

Qwn 
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own first appearance as an author was on a 
topic which he had discussed in several of 
his sermons at Lincoln's Inn, namely, the law- 
ful iise of lots or games of chance for amuse- 
ment, and the unlawfulness of divinatoiy 
lots. His work on this subject was entitled, 
*^ Of the Nature and Use of Lots, a Treatise 
historical and theological,^' 4to. 1619 ; and 
it was distinguished for perspicuity of style 
and method, and profound learning. 

A tour which he made in the Low Countries 
gave him a very favourable impression of the 
protestantism of the Dutch, and doubtless 
inclined him to the religious moderation bj 
which he was characterized. After his re- 
turn, he published various works on theolo- 
gical subjects, and was also called upon to 
defend his book on Lots, which was attacked 
both at hoifie, and by the foreign divines, 
Ames and Voet. In 1642 he was nominated 
one of the divines of the Westminster assem*- 
bly ; and on that occasion he declared for a 
moderate episcopacy, respecting which his 
sentiments were similar to those of his friend 
Usher, in considering bishops as no distinct 
order in the church, and that their politieal 

privileges 
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privileges as lords of parliament are not 
essential to their spiritual office. Although 
he and other friends to episcopacy could not 
carry this point, and his sentiments on justi- 
fication also differed from those of the ma* 
jority, he thought proper to subscribe to the 
covenant, and continue in the performance 
of his pastoral duties. 

He was noiv so much devoted to a retired 
and studious life, that he declined an offer 
of the mastership of Trinity-college, Cam- 
bridge. He joined some other members of 
the assembly in composing Annotations on 
the Bible, in which, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
the Lamentations, fell to his share ; and he 
composed various critical treatises in Latin, 
which were received with great applause by 
the learned world. ,Of these, some of the 
most distinguished for er^idition and inge- 
nuity were, a Dissertation on the word Tetra- 
grammaton, another on the Style of the New 
Testament, and a collection of illustration^ 
of difficult passages in the scriptural and 
otlier ancient writers, which he entitled 
' ^' Cinnus.^' In 1652 his valuable edition of 
the ^^ Meditations of Marcus Antoninus,'^ 

with 
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with a Latin version suid commentaries, and 
a preliminarj dissertationi on the philofiopby 
of the Stoics, set the seal to his character as 
a philologist of the first rank. Varions other 
works, theological and critical, proceeded 
from his pen, which it is not necessaiy here 
to enumerate. Those of his writings which 
obtained the highest repntarion in the repub- 
lic of letters were published after bis death 
in a folio volume, entitled " Opera Critica 
Gatakeri,'' printed at Utrecht under the care 
of Hermann Witsius. 

Gataker appears to have interfered little 
in the political contentions^ of the time ; but 
when the purpose was manifested of briog- 
ing the king to a trial, he was the first of the 
fortj-seven London ministers who subscribed 
a remonstrance to the general and army 
against that measure; and he afterwards 
openly expressed his sense of the injnstice 
of that unhappy prince's execution, afid of 
the subsequent changes introduced by vio- 
lence. On this account he became obnoxioB* 
to the ruling party, and incurred the loss oi 
part of his stipend, through the refusal of 

some of his parishioners to pay their coiDpO' 

sition 
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sition ibr tythes. He died in 16S4, at the 
age of eighty, leading the character of one 
of the most learned, pious, candid, and yir- 
tuousr divines of his age. 

(23). JoHK Bainbridge, a physician and 
astronomer, was born in 1582, at Ashby de la 
Zouch in Leicestershire. He was educated 
at £manuel-college, Cambridge, where he 
studied physic, the practice of which profes- 
sion he followed for some years at his native 
place, at the same time teaching a grammar 
school. His favourite studies, however, were 
mathematics and astronomy ; and after his 
removal to London, where he became a fel- 
low of the College of Physicians, he made 
himself known by a Description of the Co- 
met which appeared in 1618. The reputa- 
tion he acquired by this work induced Sir 
Henry Savile to appoint him his first astro- 
nomical professor at Oxford, whither he re- 
moved in 1619, and was entered <^ Meirton- 
college. He published in the following year 
•* iVoclns on the Sphere,'^ and '< Ptolemy de 
Hypothesibus Planetarum,'^ and his '* Canon 
Regnorum,^' with Latin versions and expla- 
natory 
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natofj figures. From his first letter to Pri- 
mate Usher in 1636 (Parr's CoUectianJy it 
appears that he was ooeapied with an expe- 
ditious method of calcalating eclipses, and 
also that he had resolved to stud j the Arabic, 
so fiir as to qualify himself for reading ma- 
thematical works in that language. At the 
desire of that prelate he drew up a treatise 
on the dog-star and canicular days, which he 
left imperfect; but it was published afier 
his ^i/sath by his successor Dr. Greaves;, under 
the title of *^ Canicularia/^ Bainbridge died 
at Oscford in 1643, in high esteem for his sci- 
entific knowledge. He left siome manuscripts 
prepared for the press, but which the subse- 
quent troubles prevented from being pub- 
lished. One of these was a detection of the 
folly of astrological predictions, which may 
serve as a counterpoise to that disposition to 
credulity which he had at an earlier period 
displayed, by giving countenance to the vul- 
gar nojtion that comets were presages of im- 
pending disasters. He bequeathed many 
other manuscripts to Usher, by whom they 
were deposited in the library of Dublin-cel- 
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(24). Thomas James, D. D. born at New- 
port in the Isle of Wight, in 1571, received 
his school education at Winchester, whence 
he was elected to New-college, Oxford, of 
which he became a fellow in 1593. He dis- 
tinguished himself so much by his researches 
into literary antiquities, that he was designed 
by Sir Thomas Bodley for keeper of the great 
library he was forming ; and, in 1602, he ob- 
tained that office by the appointment of the 
university of Oxford. He had previously 
published catalogues of the manuscripts in 
each college library at Oxford, and in the 
public library of that and the sister univer* 
sity ; and, in 1605, he printed that of the 
Bodleian, which obtained high commenda- 
tion from Jos. Scaliger. He then carried his 
enquiries to all the public libraries in Eng- 
land; a service to letters noted with ap- 
plause by Camden in his Britannia. He 
received the degree of D. D. in 1614, and was 
presented by the Archbishop of Cianterbury 
to a rectory in Kent. His intense ardour for 
perusing manuscripts was at length chiefly 
fixed upon the object of collecting evidences 
from them against the papists; and in one 

of 
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of his letters to Primate Usher (of which se- 
veral are printed in Dr. Parr's Collection)^ 
he assures that prelate, that he had restored 
and rescued from corruption three hundred 
citations made by authors of the Roman 
Catholic communion. Being a member of 
the convocation held in 1625, he moved that 
commissioners should be appointed for the 
purpose of collating the MSS. of the Fathers 
in all the libraries in England, with the po« 
pish editionsi in order to detect the forgeries 
df the latter. His project is fully opened in 
his letter to Usher, which contains abundant 
proof of his zeal, confidence, and disinterest- 
edness. Though he met with no encourage* 
ment in this design, he set about it sponta- 
neously, and had made some progress in it, 
when his labours were cut short by a prema- 
ture death in 1632. He was the author of 
several works, both in Latin and English, of 
which the principal topic was controversy 
with the Roinan Catholics, and detection of 
the frauds of their writers. One of the most 
popular was an '^ Apology for John A¥ickliff, 
showing his Conformity with the now Church 
of England,'^ with the Life of that Reformer. 

1(25). John 
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(35). John Grbayes, one of the most learn* 
ed of the Englidi mathematicians, was bom 
in 1602, at Colmore in Hampshire, of which 
parish his father was rector. Under the tui- 
tion of thi9 parent, who kept a school with 
great reputation, he was prepared to enter 
Baliol-coUege in Oxford at the age of fifteen. 
His proficiency in his studies was such that 
he stood first on an election of five fellows to 
Merton-coUege. After taking the degree of 
M. A. he turned his attention principally to 
mathematics and Oriental learning, in which 
he so much distinguished himself, that, in 
1630, he obtained the appointment of pro- 
fessor of geometry in Gresham'-college. His 
ardour for literary improvement led him to 
visit the continent in 1635, in which tour his 
first object was to attend the Arabic lectures 
[ of the learned Golius at Leyden. He pro- 
ceeded to France and Italy, and received ad- 
vantageous ofifers from the Earl of Arundel to 
accompany him to Greece,, which he declined 
in consequence of the determination he had 
formed of travelling into Egypt. Returning 
home, and being encouraged by his patroq, 
Archbishop Laud, in his intention, and well 

furnished 
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famished for a literary tour, he sailed for 
Leghorn in 1637, accompanied by Mr. Ed- 
ward Pococke. He thence travelled to CoH' 
stantinople, where he was introduced to the 
Greek patriarch Cyril-Lucar, from whom he 
receiyed much assistance in the purchase of 
Greek manuscripts. He staid in that capital 
till the patriarch^s tragical death deprived 
him of the advantages he had possessed; 
when^ leaving Pococke behind hiiti, he pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria. Arrived at the scene 
to which his curiosity had principally been 
directed, he suffered nothing to escape him 
by which the science of astronomy, and anti- 
quarian knowledge, could be promoted. He 
particularly applied his researches to those 
stupendous remains of ancient art, the pyra- 
mids, and collected materials on that sub- 
ject, which were the foundation of one of his 
-most celebrated publications. On his return 
he made a second tour in Italy, chiefly for 
the purpose of carrying on inquiries relative 
to classical antiquity; and, in 1640, he 
brought back with him to England a rich 
treasure of manuscripts, coins, &c. as well as 
of observations. 

The 
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The civil dwensiooB now tending to extre*' 
mities, Greaves, attached bj principle and 
connections to the royal party, withdrew to 
Oxfi>|d, where he employed himself in pre- 
paring his papers for the public. In this task 
he was assisted by Usher, for whom he con* 
tracted the most reverential friendship. His 
absence from his dnty at Gresham-eollege, 
joined to the part he took in politics, caused 
him to be ejected from his professorship. 
He was, however, in some measure indemni- 
fied by being elected to the Savilian lecture- 
ship of astronomy at Oxford, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Bainbridge, ti^ether with which 
. he was allowed to hold his fellowship at Mer- 
ton. In 1645 he was engaged to draw up a 
scheme for the gradual introduction of the 
Gregwian style in the calendar, wbick 
would probably have taken place, had not 
the troubles of the time prevented it. His 
^^ Pyramidographia, or Description of the 
Egyptian Pymmids,'' published in 1646^ and 
his ^^ Discourse on the Roman Foot and De- 
narius^' in the year following, jaised his cha- 
racter high amcmg the learned. He was 
about this time involved in some lawsuits 
F f as 
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as executor to his friend and predecessor 
Dr. Bainbridge, the consefquence of which 
was a complaint against hiin brought before 
the House of Commons by the parliameDtarj 
commissioners. He obtained, howcFer, a de- 
termination in his favour, for which be was 
probably much indebted to the friendship of 
Selden. But some further charges, arising 
from his conduct as a supporter of the royal 
cause, terminated in his ejectment from his 
professorship and fellowship, and even his 
banishment from the university. With a 
true regard for the iaterests of science, he ex- 
erted himself to prpvide an able successor, 
who was Seth Ward, afterwards bishop of 
Salisbury; and he then fixed his abode jo 
London, where he married, and lived upon 
bis patrimony, devoting himself to literary 
occupations. Several works of profound eru- 
mtion, in astronomy, chronology, and Orien- 
tal history and geography, were afterwards 
published by him ; and more were prepaid 
for the press, when, in 1662, he was attacked 
with a disorder that carried him oft a* "^ 
premature age of fifty. His death was grea^ 
ly regretted, as well by his particular friends, 

as 
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as by the kamed in general, among whom 
ftw in this conntry at that period bore a 
higher rank. 

* ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

A remarkable instance of the jealonsj of 
king James rei^pecting any restriction of that 
monarchical authority to which he thought 
he had a full claim, appears in the Life of 
David Partus^ an eminent German calvinist, 
who was a professor at Heidelberg. This 
theologian published at Frankfort, in 1608, 
a Latin Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans, in which he held, that ^* those 
subjects who are not entirely private persons, 
but occupy inferior magistracies, may defend 
themselves, and the state and church, or even 
the true religion, with arms, against the so- 
vereign magistrate, on certain conditions.^' 
The king could not overlook this political 
heterodoxy even in a foreign divine, but 
caused the work of Parens to be burnt at 
London by the common hangman, and to be 
condemned in the mOst opprobrious terms 
by the university of Oxford. Dr. David 
Owen, chaplain to the earl of Holderness, 
FfS also 
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also a ealvinist, was engaged to answer the 
work, which he did in a puhlicatioii entitled 
'^ Anti-Pareus, sive Determinatio de Jure 
Regio habita Cantabrigiee in Scholis theolo- 
gicis.** Philip Parens, the son of David, 
wrote a defence of his father, in which he 
maintained that '^ there is not at present in 
all Christendom a king or sovereign prince 
who is really king, that. is, entirely absolate, 
and having none but God above him ; but 
that thejr are only conventional kings, against 
whom the inferior magistrates may revolt, if 
they do not keep the convmtUms to which they 
are bound.^^ This is exactly the notion of 
Selden with respect to the contract between 
prince and people.^— Sas p« 179. 
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Mountagu, Richard, 16, 32 
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fnr, Richard, 201 
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Sempil, Sir James, 31 

SeMen, John, bora, 1 ; education, 2 ; entered at the inns of 
court, 3; publishes AnalectaAnglo*Brit. 4; Latin aty]e,i; 
^ publishes England's Epinomis, and Jani Anglorum Facies 
altera, 6 ; publishes The Duello, 7 ; English style, 7 ; il* 
, Instrates the Polyolbion, 8 ; his antiquarian creed, 8 ; pre- 
fixes verses to Browne's Pastorals, 9 ; his poetical charac- 
ter, 10; publishes Titles of Honour, 11; ediu Portescue 
and Hengham, 1 3 ; publishes Discourse touching tlie Office 
of Chancellor, 13 ; his communications to Purchases Pil- 
• grimage^ 14 ; publishes De Diis Syrts, 15 ; writes History 

of 
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ofTythes* 17/ 19; its consequence, 24^ 34; his Tracts 
written by order of king Jame^ 34; begins his politicsl 
career, 37 ; his first imprisonment, 41 ; writes The Pri- 
Tiledge of the Baronage, and The Judicatare of Pariia* 
ment, 44; consulted by Bacon, 45; edits Eadmer, 46; 
first elected member of parliament, 47 ; dispute with the 
benchers of the Inner Temple, 48 ; in f^arliament again!) 
52 ; an accuser of the duke of Buckingham, 52 ; his advice 
to Worral, 55 ; counsel for Sir £. Hampden, 57 ; in par- 
liament again, and his defence of the liberties of the 
subject, 60 ; calumniated by the earl of SuflR>lk; 62 ; se- 
conds a motion against the duke of Buckingban^ 63 ; 
writes two other law tracts, 64; opposes tonnage and 
poundage, 64 ; edits the Arundelian marbles, 65 ; fiiToon 
the liberty of the press, 68 ; supports privilege of pariia* 
ment, 69; imprisoned, 71; refuses to give bail , for good 
behaviour, 73 ; is liberated, 81 ; publishes De Sdooes- 
sionibus in bona defuncti, 81 ; dedication tc Laud, 6$; 
of committee for the masque of the inns of court, 85 ; writes 
Mare Clausum, 87 ; chosen representative for the univer- 
sity of Oxford, 100 ; member of different comraitteei^ 
101 and seq. ; his conduct on lord Strafibcd'a impeach- 
. ment, 102; his notions of the reformatkin o^ religion^ 105 ; 
contest with Harbottle Grimstone, 106 ; opinioftof bishopi 
in parliament, 108; publishes De Jure natorali, Ac 
Ebtaeorum, 109 ; joins in the impeachment of Land, H4; 
design of making him keeper of the great aoal, 115; his 
conduct on account of the commisskai of array, ,H7; 
publishes Eutychii Ortgioes, 123; suspected in WaUofi 
plot, 125; speaksin the assembly of divines, 128; saves 
Usher*s library, 129; appointed keeper of the records, 

130; 
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130 ; interfefes in favour of the Arabic lecture at Oxford, 
130; publishes De Anno civili yeteriB Ecclesise, ISO ; no- 
minated a commissioner of the Admiralty, 1 32 ; his argu* 
ment against the power of excommunication, 132; op- 
poses the court of Wards, 134; elected to the mastership 
oT Trinity •hall, Cambridge, 135; service to that uni- 
versity, 136; ordered to prepare an ordinance for the. 
Heralds' Office, 13i; befriends Usher, 137; publishes 
UxorEbralca, 138; edits Tleta, 139; his services to Ox- 
ford, 141 ; a compensation voted to him for hisso&ringSt 
143 ; withdraws firom piU>)ic affairs, 144 ; publishes De 
Syoedriis Ebrseorum, 146 ; his Judicium de Decern Scrip- 
toriboa printed, 149; publishes Vindicise de Scriptioue 
Maria clausi, ISO; his dying declaration concerning the 
scriptures, 152; bis death and burial, 153; his own epi- 
taph, 153; his corniection with the earl ant^. countess of 
Kent, 154; his executors, 156; disposal of his library, 
156; liberality to men of letters, 159; temper and man- 
ners^ 160; religious opinions, 162; his opinion of free 
enquiry, 164 ; his censure of inaovation in religion, 166 ; 
his Table-talk, 167; extracts from it«-ion examining the 
scriptures, 170; on extemporary prayer, 171 ; on preach- 
|ng» 17 1 ; on wars for religion, 173 ; on priests and bi^ops, 
174; on presbyterial government, 175; on heresy, 176; 
on scruples of conscience, 177 ; on subscription, 178 ; on 
the obligation^ a contract, 179; on kings, 180; on pri- 
vilege of parliament, 182 f on levying of money on the 
pecfple, 183; on learning,, 1&4; on oracles, &c. 185; 
on judgments, 186 ; on the Jews, 187 ; on transubstanti- 
ation, councils, and predestination, 1 88 ; on pulpit ora- 
tory, 189; oil libels, 1^9; his character, byClarendon^ 

191; 
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191; his 8tyle« observatioiM on, IdS; his letters, 196 
listof.hisworkii, 197 

Smith, Thomas, 1203 

Spelman, Sir H. 3, 524, S48 

Sunihurst, Richard, 210 

StrafTord, lord, his impeachment, 250 

Tillesley, Dr. 31 

Tmdale, Wm. v 

Vaughan, Sir J. 390 

VossiQs, Isaac, 329 

Usher, James, hts birth and pai^entage, 201 ; early edaca- 
tion, 203 ; collegiate coarse, 204 ; resigns his patrimo- 
nial estate, 208 ; controversy with Fitz-Simons, a Jesuil^ 
209 ; chosen proctor and catechetical lecturer, 210 ; re- 
markable sermon and predictioaof his, 211; first visits 
England; 212; made chancelbr of St Patrick's, 213; 
revisiu England, 213 ; consulted by Camden, 214; made 
professor of divinity, 214; writes concerning Corbao 
lands, 215 ; visits England again, 216 ; declines thepro- 
vostship of the college, 217 ; created D.D. 217 ; prioU 
De Christianamm Eccles. Successione et Statu, 218 ; mar- 
ries, 220 ; draws up articles for the Irish church, 221 ; 
accused to James I. as a fovourer of puritanism, 222 ; no- 
minated to the see of Meath, 223 ; preaches before the 
Engl. House of Commons, 223 : consecrated bishop, 224; 
his sermon before the lord-deputy, 225 ; delivers an ad- 
dress to the catholics, 227 ; nominated a privy-counsellori 
228 ; publishes The Religion of the ancient Irish and 
Britons,> 228 ; visits England again, 229 ; writes an an- 
swer to the Jesuit Malone, 229 ; revisits England, and 
is raised to the primacy of Ireland, 230; holds a dispute 

witb 
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with a Jesuit before lord and lady Mordaant, 231 ; is 
installed archbishop^ 232 ; procures a protestation against 
the toleration of papisU^ 233 ; his speech as privy -counsel* 
lor, 236 ; his service to literature, 237 ; publishes the His- 
tory of Gotteschalc, 238 ; his letter to Laud concerning 
Downham's book, 239 ; his attempts in conversion, 241 ; 
ordains a self-taught divine, 242 ; edits Veterom EpisU 
Hibemic. Sylloge, 244; corresponds with Land, 244; 
asserts the primacy of Armagh, 246 ; his conduct with 
respect to the Irish canons and articles, 246 ; publishes 
lounanuely or the Mystery of the Incarnation, and De 
Ecclesikrum Britan. Primordiis, 250 ; quits Ireland with- 
out return, 251 ; ofiers an expedient for uniting episco- 
pacy and presbytery, *25 1 ; resides at Oxford, 252 ; pub- 
lishes two tracts in favour of episcopacy, 253 ; writes the 
Power of the .Prince, and Obedience of the Subject, 254 ; 
his answer to queries respecting the war, 254; his 
conduct respecting lord Strafibrd's impeachment, 257; 
his losseff in the Irish rebellion, 262 ; ofiers made to him 
from the university of Leyden and cardinal Richelieu, 263 ; 
his residence at Oxford, 264 ; refuses to attend the assem- 
bly of divines at Westminster, 265 ; his library confis- 
cated and redeemed, 265 ; bis compliance with respect to 
the papists, 265 ; publishes Polycarpi et Ignatii Epis- 
tolse, 267 ; quits Oxford and removes to Cardiff, 268 ; 
thence to St. Donate's, 270; plundered by the country 
people, 270 ; removes to lady Peterborough's in London, 
273 ; summoned before the parliamentary examiners, 
274; retires to Ryegate, 274; receives a pension from 
parliament, 275; is elected preacher of Lincoln's Inn, 
275 ; publishes Appendix Ignatiana, et Diatriba de 
^ Symbolo 
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Symbolo Apostol. &c. 276 - 7 ; poblisiies De MsKwiio* 
nium et Asianoniin Anno Solari, 278 ; proposes his junc- 
tion of Episcopal and Presbyterial goTerement^ 979 ; s^es 
Charles I. on the scafifbld, 282 ; puUisbes AnDaliasn pars 
prior, 285 ; — ^pars posterior, 284' ; - ioYitM by the qaeen of 
France, 284 ; publishes Epist, ad Lodov. CapeUmn, 285 ; 
his conference with Cromwell, 286; preaches Seven's 
funeral sermon, 287 ; publishes De Grseca Septosginta 
Interpretum Versione, 288 ; mediates with Cromwell in 
favour of the episcopal clergy, 289 ; his last illness sad 
death, 291-2; his funeral, 293; person, manners, and 
character, 293; his difference with Bedell, 296; his 
predictions, 297 ; his library, 300 ; his supposed deviatioDs 
in doctrine fv)m the church of England, 302 ; his charac- 
ter as a man of learning, 307 ; his posthumous woris, 
309; bis Letters> 314': list of his publications, '333 

Wardi Sam. 314 

Whitelock, Bulstrode, 126, 377 

Williams, bishop, 42 

Young, Patrick, 65, 365. 
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For Moore, p. vi\\, read More. ' 

For Gtorge Browne, 'p» 9^ — ^ WilUam. 
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